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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
For  1939 
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David  A.  Miller 
Harold  F.  Diffenderffer 
William  S.  Troxell 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
October  20,  1939. 
HE  Forty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German   Society   was   held   in   Salem  Reformed 
Church  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  October  20,  1939. 

Business  Session 
The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  A.  M.  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  as  President. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing held  at  Ephrata,  Pa.,  on  October  21,  1938,  and  of  the 
Special  Meeting  held  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Society 
April  1,  1939. 

The  Minutes  were  approved  as  read. 
The  Report  of  Frederick  S.  Fox,  as  Treasurer,  was  pre- 
sented and,  on  motion,  referred  to  C.  H.  Martin  and  L. 
B.  Herr,  as  a  Committee  to  audit  the  accounts  presented 
and  to  make  return  of  its  report  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Annual  Report,  copy  of 
which  iis  hereto  attached,  as  required  by  the  By-Laws. 

The  term  of  office  of  Messrs.  Borneman,  Fegley,  Miller, 
Diffenderffer  and  Troxell  having  come  to  an  end.  they 
were  on  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  unani- 
mously elected  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

The  Secretary  read  the  names  of  those  members  who 
had  died  during  the  year. 
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Upon  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  extend 
to  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  program  of  this 
Annual  Meeting  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Business  Session 
closed  and  thereupon  the  following  program  was  carried 
out: 

Historical  Program 

Dr.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Honorary  Chairman. 

1.  Invocation. 

2.  Reception  to  Dr.  Fackenthal  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices as  a  former  President  of  this  Society  and  present 
President  of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  and 
of  Font  Hill  Foundation. 

3.  "History  of  the  Harmony  Society,"  by  Rev.  Ccott 
Brenner,  of  Reading. 

4.  "Pennsylvania  German  Coverlets,"  by  Miss  Clarissa 
Breinig,  of  Allentown. 

5.  "Pennsylvania  Deutsche  Geschelschaft,"  an  episode  of 
the  90's,  by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Freeman,  of  Doylestown. 

Luncheon 

12.30  P.  M. 

Addresses  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Kidd,  Souderton,  and  Hon. 
Webster  Grim,  Doylestown. 

Pilgrimages 

To  Font  Hill  and  Building  and  Museum  of  the  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society. 
About  250  persons  were  present  at  the  Luncheon. 
On  motion,  adjourned. 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 

Officers 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger — President 
Henry  S.  Borneman — Secretary 
Frederick  S.  Fox — Treasurer 
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Directors 

Term  Expiring  1940: 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Times  Herald  Bldg.,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 
Charles  D.  Weirick,  Esq.,  517  Chestnut  St.,  Lebanon, 
Pa. 

W.  Emmert  Swigart,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Term  Expiring  1941 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  520  N.  6tth  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Alfred  Percival  Smith,  6391  Overbrook  Ave.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 

Jacob  Erdman  Cope,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Rev.  Scott  Brenner,  611  Walnut  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Term  Expiring  1942: 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  1018  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  Winslow  Fegley,  952  N.  5th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 
David  A.  Miller,  "Allentown  Call,"  Allentown,  Pa. 
Harold  F.  Diffenderffer,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
William  S.  Troxell,  727  N.  20th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 

ANNUAL  REPORT 
Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman,  Secretary 

Doylestown,  Pa. 
October  20,  1939. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society : 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Society  require  the  Secretary  to 
present  an  Annual  Report  of  the  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  Officers  of  the  Society,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  direction,  the  following  is  submitted : 
Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Society 
The  number  of  Directors  sincei  the  incorporation  of 
the  Society  has  been  nine.  On  April  1,  1939,  as  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Society  duly  called  and  held,  the  number 
of  Directors  was  increased  to  fifteen.  Six  additional 
members  were  added  to  the  Board.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  as  now  constituted: 

Officers 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger — President 
Henry  S.  Borneman — Secretary 
Frederick  S.  Fox — Treasurer 

Directors 

Term  Expiring  1939: 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  Winslow  Fegley,  Reading,  Pa. 

David  A.  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Harold  F.  Diffenderffer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

William  S.  Troxell,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Term  Expiring  1940: 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 

Charles  D.  Weirick,  Esq.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

W.  Emmert  Swigart,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
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Term  Expiring  1941 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Alfred  Percival  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Vallye,  Pa. 

Jacob  Erdman  Cope,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Rev.  Scott  Brenner,  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  held  four  stated  meetings, 
as  required  by  the  By-Laws,  and  the  Secretary  is  pleased 
to  report  that  the  Directors  have  shown  the  greatest  in- 
terest not  only  in  their  attendance  at  the  stated  meetings 
of  the  Board,  but  also  as  members  of  Committees  ap- 
pointed from  time  to  time  in  reference  to  particular  sub- 
jects submitted  to  them. 

Membership 

The  Active  Membership  of  the  Society  approximates 
600,  but  the  exact  number  cannot  be  given  at  the  writing 
of  this  Report,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Report,  which 
closes  with  the  Annual  Meeting,  always  includes  the  ap- 
plications of  members  elected  at  that  meeting,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  number  now  being  carried  on  the  list 
will  have  to  be  reduced  by  reason  of  deaths  which  are 
often  reported  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  nine  resignations. 
The  Directors  regret  that  they  have  to  report  the 
death  of  Active  Members  as  follows : 

Wilson  D.  Althouse,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Francis  M.  Berkmyer,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Henry  H.  Bomberger,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Hamberger,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Samuel  K.  Brecht,  Manoa,  Pa. 

Francis  W.  Bushong,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

Elmer  H.  Hessler,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

H.  Howard  Hoy,  Millersburg. 

Matthias  L.  March,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Harvey  M.  Miller,  Elizabethville. 

Lawrence  P.  Miller,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Gorge  K.  Mosser,  Trexlertown. 
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Porter  W.  Shimer,  Easton,  Pa. 
Philip  S.  Stout,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edwin  G.  Trexler,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Elmer  P.  Weisel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  G.  Zeller,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Finances 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Fox  has  presented  his  Report  as 
Treasurer,  and  it  shows  a  cash  balance  amounting  to 
$1,332.43  on  October  19,  1939.  In  addition  to  the  cash, 
he  also  has  in  his  possession  a  $1,000.00  Bond  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  People  Traction  Company  4's,  which  was 
allocated  some  years  ago  to  cover  Life  Membership  dues. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  heretofore  prevailing, 
it  is  requested  that  the  Treasurer's  Report  be  referred  to 
a  Committee  for  the  purposes  of  audit. 

Activities 

Public  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
German  group  has  been  most  manifest  throughout  the 
year.  These  activities  have  been  evidenced  by  the  organ- 
ization of  local  groups  in  various  counties  and  they  have 
had  banquets  which  were  attended  by  as  many  as  a 
thousand  persons.  Upon  these  occasions  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  history,  the  social  life,  the  dialect  and  arts  and 
industries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  presented. 
Of  course,  this  Society  was  not  connected  with  these 
groups,  but  they  all  serve  to  arouse  great  interest  and 
naturally  the  purpose  of  this  Society  become  known  and 
individuals  correspondingly  becotme  interested. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  general  interest  on  the 
part  of  students  who  have  in  their  pursuits  for  doctorate 
degrees  prepared  theses  upon  subjects  relating  to  the 
Pennsylvania  German  group. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  these  has  been  a  consid- 
erable interest  on  the  part  of  editors  of  magazines  and 
authors  of  publications  that  were  published  in  book  form 
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and  in  many  cases  authors  and  editors  have  conferred 
with  the  Officers  of  this  Society  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  interested. 

During  the  year  Volume  47  has  been  distributed  to 
the  members.  This  Volume  contains  a  very  interesting 
article  on  "Early  Kitchens  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans," presented  by  Henry  Kinzer  Landis.  The  volume 
also  contains  the  thesis  prepared  by  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff, 
entitled  "The  Relations  Between  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans and  the  British  Authorities"  (1750-1776). 

Volume  48  is  now  in  the  process  of  preparation  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Fiftieth  Meeting  of  the  Society 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  adequate  program  for  the  Fiftieth  Meeting  of 
the  Society.  This  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Lancaster,  Pa., 
in  October,  1940.  It  is  proposed  to  arrange  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  historical  papers  of  outstanding  importance. 
A  Religious  Service  is  to  be  held.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
may  be  an  outstanding  musical  program ;  also  that  there 
may  be  a  banquet.  It  is  contemplated  to  inaugurate  the 
preparation  of  an  Index  of  fifty  volumes  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society. 

Annual  Meeting 
The  Board  is  gratified  to  report  that  invitations  are  be- 
ing constantly  received  from  various  places  and  institu- 
tions to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting.  This  year,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa.,  was  selected  because  of  the  outstanding  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society 
carried  on  in  its  unique  building,  and  also  because  of  the 
Foundation  under  the  Mercer  Will,  which  makes  possible 
the  perpetuation  of  the  unique  work  carried  on  by  the 
late  Henry  C.  Mercer,  who  was  intensely  interested  in 
things  relating  to  the  early  history  of  our  forefathers. 
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Furthermore,  the  Society  is  pleased  to  meet  in  Doyles- 
town,  which  is  the  birthplace  of  a  former  President  of 
this  Society,  Dr.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  who  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  and  of  the 
Mercer  Foundation  and  a  man  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. 

Respectfully  submmitted, 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
For  1940 


Term  Expiring  1941 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts 
Alfred  Percival  Smith 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 
Jacob  Erdman  Cope 
Rev.  Scott  Brenner 

Term  Expiring  1942: 

Henry  S.  Borneman 
H.  Winslow  Fegley 
David  A.  Miller 
Harold  F.  Diffenderffer 
William  S.  Troxell 

Term  Expiring  1943 : 

Frederick  S.  Fox 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle 
Charles  D.  Weirick 
W.  Emmert  Swigart 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger 

  Charles  R.  Roberts 

 Henry  S.  Borneman 

 Frederick  S.  Fox 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

State  College,  Pa. 
October  18,  1940. 

-Jtr1  HE  Fiftieth  Meeting  of  Pennsylvania  German  So- 
Vtl'  ciety  was  held  at  State  College,  Pa.,  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 18,  1940. 

Business  Meeting 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  A.  M.  in  the 
Auditorium  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Bulding  of  the  College. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Roberts  presided  as  Chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing held  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  October  20,  1939. 

The  Report  of  Frederick  S.  Fox,  as  Treasurer,  was 
presented  through  the  Secretary,  and,  on  Motion,  re- 
ferred to  C.  H.  Martin  and  L.  B.  Herr,  as  a  Committee 
to  audit  the  accounts  presented  and  to  make  return  of 
its  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Annual  Report,  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  attached,  as  required  by  the  By-Laws. 

The  term  of  office  of  Messrs.  Fox,  Godcharles,  Brendle, 
Weirick  and  Swigart  having  come  to  an  end,  they  were, 
on  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  unanimously 
elected  for  the  team  of  three  years. 
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Upon  Motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  extend 
to  those  who  contributed  to  the  program  of  this  Meeting 
the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society. 

It  was  also,  on  Motion,  resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  extended  through  the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Beaver  Strassburger  for  his  long  service  as  President  of 
the  Society. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Business  Meeting 
closed  and,  thereupon,  the  following  program  was  carried 
out. 

Historical  Program 
11.00  A.  M. 

Burke  M.  Hermann,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  in  Penn- 
sylvania State  College — Honorary  Chairman. 

Invocation  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Lauer,  Chaplain  of  the  Rockview 
Penitentiary. 

Address  by  Harry  S.  Reichard,  Ph.  D. — "Pennsylvania 
German  Verse"  in  the  Dialect  Commonly  Known  as 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch." 

Address  by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Warnock,  Dean  of  Men  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  on  the  Origin  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

Address  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Hibshman,  B.  S.,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Penn  State  Alumni  Association,  entitled, 
"Pennsylvania  German  Contribution  to  American 
Agriculture." 

Luncheon 

12.45  P.  M. 

Luncheon  at  the  Nittany  Lion  Hotel. 

Captain  Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Presiding. 

Address  by  Mr.  Guy  Z.  Stover,  of  State  College,  entitled, 
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"My  Grandmother's  Butchering." 
A  Dramatic  Sketch  entitled,  "The  Three  Stooges,"  was 
presented  by  Students  of  State  College:  George 
Parrish,  New  Startzel,  Roy  Rodgers  and  Mike  Brot- 
man. 

Exhibit  in  the  Library 

Mr.  Willard  P.  Lewis,  the  Librarian  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  arranged  in  the  Library  a  Special  Ex- 
hibition of  Pennsylvania  German  Publications  and  early 
Pennsylvania  Prints,  which  the  Members  are  invited  to 
inspect. 

Sight-Seeing 

After  the  Luncheon,  a  trip  was  made  over  the  Campus 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  an  opportunity  was 
aorded  to  see  the  various  buildings  of  the  College  and 
their  equipment. 

103  persons  were  present  at  the  Luncheon. 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN  SOCIETY 

ANNUAL  REPORT 
Submitted  by  Henry  S.  Borneman,  Secretary. 

State  College,  Pa. 
October  18,  1940. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society : 

i 

Generally  speaking,  the  By-Laws  of  the  Society  provide 
that  the  Secretary  shall  keep  full  Minutes  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
that  he  shall  submit  at  each  Annual  Meeting  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  year. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision,  the  Secretary  re- 
ports that  Minutes  have  been  kept  of  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  well  as  of  the  meetings  of 
the  corporation,  and  the  following  is  now  submitted  as  a 
Report  of  the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Directors  during 
the  corporate  year  just  closed: 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Society 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  By-Laws  provide  for  the 
election  of  only  five  Directors  each  year,  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  so  that  there  may  be  a  continuing  member- 
ship of  the  Board,  it  frequently  appears  in  the  public 
press  after  our  Annua  Meeting  that  the  only  Directors 
which  the  Society  has  are  those  who  were  elected  at  that 
meeting.  In  order  to  avoid  such  confusion,  your  Secre- 
tary reports  the  following  list  of  Officers  and  Directors : 

Officers 

Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger — President 
Henry  S.  Borneman — Secretary 
Frederick  S.  Fox — Treasurer 
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Directors 

Term  Expiring  1940: 
Frederick  S.  Fox,  Norristown,  Pa. 
Frederick  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa. 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  Egypt,  Pa. 
Charles  D.  Weirick,  Esq.,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
W.  Emmert  Swigart,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Term  Expiring  1941 : 

Charles  R.  Roberts,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Alfred  Percival  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pa. 
Jacob  Erdman  Cope,  Sellersville,  Pa. 
Rev.  Scott  Brenner,  Reading,  Pa. 

Term  Expiring  1942: 

Henry  S.  Borneman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  Winslow  Fegley,  Reading,  Pa. 
David  A.  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Harold  F.  Differderffer,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
William  S.  Troxell,  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  held  four  stated  meetings, 
as  required  by  the  By-Laws,  and  your  Secretary  is 
pleased  to  report  that  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  has  been  most  remarkable,  the  principal  reason 
for  absence  having  been  illness. 

The  Society  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  fifteen 
men,  who  serve  the  Society  without  pay  and  who  in  each 
case  not  only  contribute  their  time  and  thought,  but  also 
pay  their  own  travelling  and  other  expenses.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Sub-Committees  have  been  appointed  from 
time  to  time  and  in  each  case  the  attention  of  these  Com- 
mittees to  the  matters  submitted  to  them  has  been 
horough  and  prompt  and  the  decisions  arrived  at  have 
been  rendered  in  the  light  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Society  generally. 
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Membership 

The  net  Active  Membership  of  the  Society  has  not 
substantially  changed  in  numbers. 

No  so-called  drive  has  been  made  for  new  members, 
but  a  healthy  number  of  Applications  have  been  volun- 
tarily presented  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  pur- 
posed of  the  Society.  The  Board  feels  that  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  make  a  drive  for  membership  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  very  considerably.  The  membership 
must  be  constantly  added  to  keep  the  ranks  filled.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is  being 
done  without  paid  clerks,  but,  if  the  number  of  members 
were  increased  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  would  become 
necessary  to  provide  for  clerical  hire  and  other  operating 
expenses  would  have  to  be  met  and  an  entirely  different 
financial  budget  set  up. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  membership  will  bring 
the  purposes  of  the  society  to  those  who  should  become 
members  and  to  hand  the  names  and  addresses  of  such 
persons  to  the  Secretary,  or  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  application  blanks  will  be  supplied 
promptly. 

During  the  year  death  has  taken  an  unusually  large 
number  of  our  Members ;  many  of  whom  had  the  deepest 
interest  of  the  Society  at  heart,  as  will  be  shown  by  mere 
reading  of  their  names,  as  follows: 

John  W.  B.  Bausman,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
John  Clemmer  Bechtel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frank  W.  Billman,  Akron,  0. 
Jacob  H.  Byrne,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Alfred  M.  Cressler,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Paul  de  Schweinitz,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Alvin  B.  Ehst,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  S.  Fisher,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Mrs.  James  W.  Fry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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George  A.  Gorgas,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Adam  M.  Kotz,  Easton,  Pa. 

Maxwell  H.  Kratz,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

David  Bachman  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

David  Herr  Landis,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Madeira,  Reading,  Pa. 

Charles  F.  Mebus,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Murty,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Willoughby  H.  Reed,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Col.  Thomas  L.  Rhoads,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

Daniel  B.  Shumway,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Irving  P.  Wanger,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Charles  R.  Swickard,  Columbus,  0. 

Rose  Miller  Clark,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
Your  Secretary  also  reports  the  resignation  of  ten  ac- 
tive Members.  These  resignations  were  based  upon 
purely  personal  reasons.  This  is  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  registrations  and  must  always  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Finances 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Fox  presents  his  report  as  Treasurer, 
and  it  shows  a  cash  balance  of  $1,442.41,  on  October  17, 
1940. 

The  Treasurer  also  reported  that  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion last  year  a  $1000.00  Bond  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Peoples  Traction  Company  4's,  which  was  allocated  some 
years  ago  to  cover  Life  Membership  dues.  With  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Treasurer  how  has 
in  his  possession  securities  which  were  issued  in  place  of 
the  certificates  under  the  re-organization  plan  of  the 
Traction  Company,  approved  by  the  Court. 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  heretofore  prevailing, 
it  is  suggested  that  an  Auditing  Committee  be  appointed 
to  audit  the  Treasurer's  account.  Such  a  Committee,  con- 
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sisting  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Herr,  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  and  they  rendered 
their  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  approving  the  ac- 
counts submitted  by  the  Treasurer  last  year. 

Activities 

Aside  from  the  details  connected  with  the  current 
business  of  the  Society,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  had 
under  constant  consideration  proceedings  for  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  the  future.  It  has 
been  the  successful  policy  of  the  Society  to  seek  the  pre- 
paration of  definitive  papers  and  to  have  a  brief  oral 
statement  made  by  the  author  at  one  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ings. Following  such  statement  ample  time  may  thus  be 
given  to  the  author  for  the  preparation  of  his  thesis  to 
be  published  at  a  later  date. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  pleased  to  report  the  com- 
pletion and  distribution  of  Volume  48  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society,  compiled  by  Dr.  Harry  S.  Reichard,  of 
Muhlenberg  College,  and  entitled  "Pennsylvania  German 
Verse,"  an  anthology  of  specimens  in  the  dialect  com- 
monly known  as  "Pennsylvania  Dutch."  Dr.  Reichard 
did  a  remarkable  piece  of  work  in  the  preparation  of  a 
series  of  biographies  of  the  dialect  writers  and  of  the 
preparation  in  each  case  of  a  complete  bibliography  of 
their  writings  respectively.  Dr.  Reichard's  first  produc- 
tion appears  in  Volume  26  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  authors  as  published  in  Volume  48.  Dr. 
Reichard  deserves  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Society  for 
his  devotion  and  accomplishment. 

Fortunately,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  already  in 
possession  a  number  of  manuscripts  most  worthy  of  pub- 
lication and  the  make-up  of  Volume  49  is  under  way,  al- 
though the  actual  selection  of  the  papers  to  be  published 
has  not  yet  been  made. 
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Annual  Meeting 

From  the  first  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Society  to 
have  but  one  meeting  a  year  and  generally  speaking  to 
meet  at  a  different  place  each  year.  The  results  of  this 
policy  have  been  the  creation  of  interest  in  various  locali- 
ties and  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
has  not  been  over-emphasized. 

This  year  the  Board  of  Directors  was  pleased  to  accept 
the  invitation  to  meet  at  State  College.  This  is  only  the 
fourth  time  that  the  Society  has  met  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River ;  the  other  place  of  meeting  having  been 
Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  and  York,  Pa. 

Appreciation 

The  Society  is  pleased  to  express  its  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion to  State  College  and  to  all  of  those  who  have  so 
heartily  assisted  in  the  program  of  this  Meeting,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  convey 
appropriate  expressions  of  thanks  and  appreciation. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  Society  in  1930,  it  was 
the  practice  to  elect  a  different  President  at  each  Annual 
Meeting.  Under  the  incorporation  of  the  Society,  its 
management  was  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Directors  and 
they  are  give  nthe  power  under  the  By-Laws  to  elect 
one  of  their  number  as  President.  The  old  practice  had 
several  disadvantages.  When  a  person  who  had  no  pre- 
vious connection  with  the  managemen  of  the  Society  was 
elected  as  President,  he  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the 
work  of  the  Society  and  could  contribute  very  little  to 
its  management.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  been  a 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  result  was  that 
upon  his  election  as  President,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  another  person,  and,  after  serving  one 
year  as  President,  he  was  no  longer  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  Society. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  was  elected 
as  President  of  the  Society  and  he  has  been  re-elected 
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annually  ever  since.  Mr.  Strassburger  has  made  such 
substantial  contribution,  financial  and  otherwise,  that 
the  Society  must  take  recognition  at  this  time  of  his  valu- 
able connection  with  the  Society  for  so  long  a  period  of 
time.  Upon  his  election,  the  publication  of  the  Proceed- 
ings was  in  arrears  for  a  number  of  years.  During  his 
term  of  service  of  twelve  years,  fifteen  Annual  Proceed- 
ings have  been  published,  being  volumes  Nos.  34  to  48, 
inclusive. 

Under  his  sponsorship,  the  three  volumes  known  as  the 
"Pennsylvania  German  Pioneers,"  were  editorially  pre- 
pared and  published  at  a  cost  approximating  $30,000.00. 

A  substantial  pecuniary  contribution  was  made  by 
Mr.  Strassburger  in  connection  with  the  publication  of 
"Pennsylvania  German  Illuminated  Manuscripts." 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  Strassburger 
for  his  interest  and  generosity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  S.  Borneman, 

Secretary. 
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FOREWORD 

What  has  been  written  is  an  effort  to  answer  two 
questions  which  are  frequently  asked:  "Who  are  the 
Amish?",  and  "Where  do  the  Amish  come  from?"  Al- 
thongh  many  answers  have  been  given  to  these  questions 
in  recent  years,  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society  has 
suggested  to  the  author  that  he  record  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  and  observations. 

A  pastorate  of  more  than  a  score  of  years  in  the 
Amish  section  of  Lancaster  County,  has  furnished  the 
opportunity  for  coming  in  contact  with  the  Amish  people. 
A  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  their  number  has 
supplied  the  information.  Two  Professors  of  Sociology 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Carl  Kelsey  and 
James  H.  S.  Bossard,  are  responsible  for  the  viewpoint, 
— that  "people  are  always  interesting." 

Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  many  sources 
from  which  the  information  included  in  this  book  is 
gained.  Especially  is  the  author  indebted  to  the  large 
number  of  representatives  of  the  Amish  people,  whom 
he  is  privileged  to  number  among  his  friends,  and  whom 
every  Pennsylvania  German  is  happy  to  include  among 
"our  kind  of  people." 

The  photographs  in  the  book  were  taken  by  James 
Smith  Bachiman,  who,  although  unfortunately  unable  to 
hold  a  conversation  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  lan- 
guage, shares  his  father's  regard  for  the  Amish  people. 
The  reason  for  the  absence  of  photographs  of  individuals, 
will  be  evident  to  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Amish  belief  that  no  likeness  should  be  made. 

The  author's  only  wish  is  that  a  greater  knowledge 
will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  Amish 
brethren. 

Calvin  George  Bach  man. 

St.  Stephen  Reformed  Church  Parsonage, 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 
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HE  origin  of  all  the  "plain  sects"  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ana- 
baptist Movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Amish,  as  well  as  the  Mennonites,  are  spiritual 
descendants  of  those  groups,  which  arose  simul- 
taneously with  the  work  of  the  great  Protestant  Re- 
formers, Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  which,  though  differing 
among  themselves  on  many  points  of  doctrine,  agreed  in 
their  opposition  to  a  State  Church  and  to  infant  baptism. 
The  name  "Anabaptists"  suggests  their  practice  of  rebap- 
tizing  believers,  as  does  also  the  German  name,  "Wieder- 
Tauffer." 

The  Anabaptists  may  be  called  the  radical  party  of 
the  Reformation.  They  regarded  Luther  and  Zwingli  as 
simply  half-reformers,  who  had  torn  down  the  old  struc- 
ture, and  were  unwilling  to  rebuild  in  its  place.  Despair- 
ing of  reforming  the  old  Church,  the  Anabaptists  sought 
to  build  anew  on  the  one  foundation  of  the  Scriptures, 
literally  interpreted,  without  the  aid  of  the  State  or  of 
any  other  existing  organization.  They  sought  to  reform 
the  work  of  the  Reformers. 

The  first  note  of  revolt  in  Germany  was  sounded  in 
1521  at  Zwickau,  where  Thomas  Miinzer  was  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Under  the  influence  of 
Nicholas  Storch,  a  weaver,  who  had  pronounced  chili- 
astic  ideas  and  who  possessed  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  the  prophecies  of  which  he  interpreted  for 
his  time,  Miinzer  began  to  carry  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  to  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  their  logical 
conclusion. 
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Miinzer  and  Storch  proclaimed  themselves  prophets, 
from  which  has  come  the  name  by  which  they  are  known, 
"Zwickau  Prophets."  They  organized  a  society  with 
twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples  at  the  head, 
and  announced  they  had  been  commissioned  to  lead  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  and  the  establish- 
ment of  righteousness  and  equality.  They  discarded  the 
doctrine  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  written  Word, 
and  taught  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  believer  in  com- 
munion with  God.  They  opposed  infant  baptism,  and 
prophesied  the  speedy  end  of  the  world. 

After  some  activity  at  Zwickau,  Miinzer  was  driven 
out  in  April,  1521.  He  went  to  Prague,  and  later, 
after  visiting  a  number  of  different  communities,  he 
settled  at  Alstedt,  near  Echten,  in  the  spring  of  1523. 

While  the  movement  was  at  its  height,  Melanchthon 
was  greatly  disturbed,  and  being  of  the  opinion  that  no 
one  but  Luther  himself  could  stop  it,  he  urged  Luther 
to  return  from  his  retirement  in  Wartburg.  Luther 
complied  with  the  request  and  partly  checked  the  move- 
ment. 

However  the  labors  of  Miinzer  and  Storch  continued, 
and  they  assisted  in  arousing  the  people  to  revolt,  con- 
vincing them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  be  set  up 
not  only  by  the  power  of  God,  but  also  by  the  swords  of 
the  faithful.   One  of  Mtinzer's  proclamations  was : 

"Arise.  Fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord!  On!  On!  On!  The 
wicked  tremble  when  they  hear  of  you.  .  .  Heed  not  the 
groans  of  the  godless;  they  will  beg,  weep,  and  entreat  you 
for  pity  like  children.  Show  them  no  mercy  as  God  com- 
manded to  Moses,  and  as  He  has  revealed  the  same  to  us. 
Rouse  up  the  towns  and  the  villages;  above  all  rouse  the 
miners.  .  .  .  while  the  fire  is  burning,  let  not  the  blood  cool 
on  your  swords.  .  .  .  Overthrow  their  towers  to  the  founda- 
tion; while  one  of  them  lives  you  will  not  be  free  from  the 
fear  of  man.    While  they  reign  over  you  it  is  no  use  to 
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speak  of  the  fear  of  God.  On !  while  it  is  day !  God  is 
with  you."  (i) 

Miinzer  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Peasants'  War 
which  broke  out  in  1525.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  peasants,  and  was  captured  and  executed.  Storch 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  chiliastic  Ana- 
baptism,  the  development  of  which  nearly  brought 
disaster  to  the  whole  movement. 

Storch  rejected  infant  baptism  and  he  is  said  to  have 
established  several  congregations  of  baptized  believers. 
Miinzer  claimed  infant  baptism  was  unscriptural,  but  re- 
tained it.   As  far  as  is  known  Miinzer  baptized  no  adults 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  himself  was  rebaptized. 

Whether  Miinzer  and  his  associates  should  be  called 
Anabaptists,  has  been  a  disputed  question.  Smith  says 
in  this  connection : 

"If  the  term  (Anabaptism)  is  to  include  all  those  radical 
sects  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Reformation,  and 
which  rejected  many  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  movements,  including  infant  bap- 
tism, then  the  Zwickau  prophets  may  be  regarded  as  Ana- 
baptists. But  if  the  term  is  to  be  confined  to  the  Swiss 
type,  who  not  only  rejected  infant  baptism  but  also  insti- 
tuted adult  baptism,  and  who  refused  to  take  an  oath  or  to 
hold  office,  and  regarded  all  warfare  as  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  then  Miinzer  and  his  school  cannot  be 
classed  as  Anabaptists,  at  least  not  of  the  peaceful,  non- 
resistant  type."  (2) 

From  a  letter  written  by  Grebel,  Manz  and  some 
other  Swiss  Brethren  to  Miinzer,  dated  September  5, 
1524,  we  gather  that  the  Swiss  Brethren  at  first  at  least 
felt  they  had  much  in  common  with  Miinzer.  In  this 
letter  they  wrote: 

"At  this  time  we  read  your  writings  against  the  false 
faith  and  baptism.  We  were  comforted  and  strengthened 
and  wonderfully  rejoiced  to  find  one  who  had  the  same 
view  of  Christianity  as  we,  and  who  dared  to  show  the 


1.  Lindsay,  T.  M.,  "A  History  of  the  Reformation,"  vol.  1,  p.  330. 

2.  Smith,  C.  H„  "Mennonites  of  America,"  p.  28. 
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evangelical  preachers  their  shortcomings,  how  they  in  all 
the  principal  articles  conduct  themselves  falsely,  and  set 
up  their  own  good  judgment  instead  of  following  the  judg- 
ment of  God.    Therefore  we  beg  of  you  as  a  brother  to 
preach  the  true  word  of  God  earnestly  and  fearlessly;  to 
set  up  and  defend  only  godly  practices  and  value  and  de- 
fend the  pure  Gospel.  .   .   .  Regard  us  as  your  brethren 
and  understand  this  writing  to  have  been  done  through  great 
joy  and  hope  of  you  through  God,  and  teach  and  comfort  as 
you  well  can.    Pray  to  God  for  us  that  He  may  help  us  in 
our  faith.    We  desire  you  to  write  again."  (3) 
However,  after  learning  more  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  advocated  by  Munzer,  Grebel  wrote  to  him 
in  a  different  spirit: 

"The  gospel  and  its  followers  shall  not  be  guarded  by 
the  sword  neither  shall  they  so  guard  themselves,  as — by 
what  we  hear  from  the  Brethren — ye  assume  and  pretend 
to  be  right.  Truly  believing  Christians  are  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  wolves,  sheep  ready  for  the  slaughter.  They  must 
be  baptized  in  fear  and  in  need,  in  tribulation  and  death, 
that  they  may  be  tried  to  the  last,  and  enter  the  father- 
land of  eternal  peace  not  with  carnal  but  with  spiritual 
weapons."  (4) 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  peaceful  Anabaptists, 
the  Swiss  Brethren,  we  discover  that  their  origin  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  radical  party  in  Germany.  As  the 
followers  of  Munzer  felt  that  Luther  was  only  a  half- 
way reformer,  so  even  more  largely  was  this  the  case  in 
Switzerland  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Zwingli.  The 
leaders  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  were  made  up  in  the  main 
of  those  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  welcome 
Zwingli  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  but  who  began 
drawing  away  from  him  by  1523.  Among  these  who 
wished  to  go  further  was  Conrad  Grebel,  the  son  of 
Jacob  Grebel,  one  of  the  City  Councillors  of  Zurich,  Felix 
Manz,  the  son  of  a  Zurich  canon  and  an  excellent  Hebrew 
scholar,  George  Blaurock,  a  former  monk  of  Chur, 
Wilhelm  Reublin,  the  first  priest  of  the  Zurich  section 


3.  Ibid.,  p.  29. 

4.  Palmer,  Frederic,  "Heretics,  Saints  and  Martyrs,"  p.  18. 
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publicly  to  take  a  wife.  Along  with  these  should  be  men- 
tioned Balthasar  Hubmaier  of  Waldshut,  who  as  early  as 
1523  had  come  to  doubt  infant  baptism,  claiming  there 
was  no  scriptural  warrant  for  the  practice. 

The  Brethren  would  have  had  Zwingli  destroy  images 
and  pictures  in  the  churches,  and  abolish  the  mass  by  fol- 
lowing the  practices  of  the  apostles  regarding  the  Lord's 
Supper,  long  before  Zwingli  thought  it  wise  to  do  so. 
Zwingli  cautioned  them  about  their  impatience  and  haste 
in  introducing  reforms: 

"I  beseech  you  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  our  common  faith, 
not  to  make  any  change  rashly,  but  to  show  to  all  men 
by  your  endurance,  if  in  no  other  way,  that  you  are  Chris- 
tians, in  that  on  account  of  the  weak  you  bear  things  that 
by  Christ's  law  you  do  not  need  to  bear."  (5) 
By  the  spring  of  1524  they  began  to  claim  that  infant 
baptism  was  unscriptural,  but  they  did  not  venture  upon 
baptizing  adults  who  had  already  been  baptized  in  in- 
fancy until  the  end  of  that  year.    In  December,  1524, 
or  January  of  1525,  in  the  village  of  Zollicon,  about  six 
miles  from  Zurich,  they  proceeded  to  take  the  logical  step. 
Conrad  Grebel  seems  to  have  been  the  leader  in  this.  He 
baptized  George  Blaurock,  the  former  monk,  and  Blau- 
rock  in  turn  baptized  fifteen  others.    The  baptism  was 
by  pouring. 

To  Zwingli,  infant  baptism  was  not  a  matter  of  such 
vital  importance  as  to  the  Lutherans  and  Romans.  In 
his  early  years  in  Zurich,  he  seemed  to  think  that  bap- 
tism might  well  be  deferred  until  the  "age  of  reason," 
but  he  never  put  the  principle  into  practice.  However 
with  the  growth  of  the  Anabaptist  movement,  Zwingli 
came  to  attach  greater  importance  to  infant  baptism. 
Zwingli  felt  that,  while  the  baptism  of  infants  was  not 
expressly  commanded  in  the  Bible,  there  was  considerable 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  practice  in  the  Word.  He  held 
that  infant  baptism  probably  began  in  the  time  of  Christ, 

5.  Jackson,  S.  M.,  "Huldreich  Zwingli,"  p.  240. 
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since  there  is  nothing  against  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  much  that  can  be  cited  for  it.  Several  public  debates 
on  the  question  were  held  in  Zurich,  in  which  the  de- 
cision was  against  the  Anabaptists. 

In  the  beginning  of  1525  the  Council  ordered  the 
leaders  to  leave  Zurich,  and  stated  that  all  children  were 
to  be  baptized  within  eight  days.  A  decree  was  issued 
that  all  those  who  had  been  rebaptized  after  a  certain 
date  were  to  be  fined  a  silver  mark,  and  all  who  were 
baptized  after  the  decree  was  issued  should  be  banished. 
Their  leaders  were  imprisoned.  When  it  was  found  that 
the  Anabaptist  movement  was  not  to  be  checked  through 
fines,  banishment  or  imprisonment,  the  death  penalty  was 
brought  forth.  On  January  5th,  1527,  Felix  Manz  be- 
came the  first  Anabaptist  martyr. 

As  a  result  of  persecution  in  Switzerland,  Anabaptism 
spread  throughout  southern  Europe,  the  Tyrol  and 
Austria.  In  Augsburg  the  humanist  and  Greek  scholar, 
Hans  Denck,  and  Hans  Hut,  a  disciple  of  Munzer  and  a 
chiliast  of  the  most  pronounced  type,  labored;  in  Strass- 
burg  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  toleration  of  Ana- 
baptists and  their  number  increased;  in  the  Tyrol, 
George  Blaurock  and  Jacob  Huter  spread  the  faith;  in 
Moravia  the  movement  flourished  through  the  labors  of 
Balthasar  Hubmaier  and  Jacob  Huter.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  1527  there  were  thirty-eight  Anabaptist  congre- 
gations in  the  canton  of  Zurich. 

However  persecution  followed  them  everywhere.  In 
1527  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  issued  a  decree 
threatening  all  Anabaptists  with  the  death  penalty.  Two 
thousand  copies  of  this  proclamation  were  sent  to  the 
provinces  of  Germany  instructing  the  authorities  to  act 
accordingly.  It  is  believed  that  by  1530  at  least  two 
thousand  of  them  had  suffered  death  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  over  which  they  spread.  Their  leaders 
fell  rapidly.    Denck  was  a  victim  of  the  plague  in  1527, 
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the  same  year  in  which  Hans  Hut  died  in  prison;  Hub- 
maier  was  burned  at  Vienna  in  1528;  Blaurock  was 
burned  in  the  Tyrol  in  1529,  and  Huter,  in  1535.  Cor- 
nelius says  of  them: 

"The  blood  of  these  poor  people  flowed  like  water.  But 
hundreds  of  them,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  suffered  the 
pangs  of  torture  without  a  murmur,  refusing  to  redeem 
their  lives  by  recanting,  and  went  to  the  place  of  execution 
with  joy  and  singing  psalms."  (°) 

The  Anabaptist  movement  can  not  be  traced  to  any 
single  individual  as  its  founder.  The  movement  appears 
to  have  sprung  up  simultaneously  in  various  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  southern  Germany.  Anabaptists  can 
not  therefore  be  called  a  product  of  the  Reformation,  al- 
though the  movement  unquestionably  was  aided  in  its 
progress  by  the  inspiration  of  the  age. 

Lindsay  (7),  attributes  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
for  the  rapid  spread  of  Anabaptism  to  two  sources,  "the 
revolts  of  peasants  and  artisans,  and  the  successions  of 
the  Brethren."  The  peasants  were  oppressed  and  com- 
pelled to  pay  heavy  taxes.  Many  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  believed  they  should  possess,  were  denied  to 
them.  Numerous  social  uprisings  had  taken  place.  On 
the  other  hand  Anabaptism  "comes  in  direct  succession 
from  those  communities  of  pious  Christians  who,  on  the 
testimony  of  their  enemies,  lived  quiet  god-fearing  lives, 
and  believed  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed;  but 
who  were  strongly  anti-clerical."  (8) 

Another  cause  of  the  rapid  spread  of  Anabaptism  was 
the  interest  among  the  common  people  in  reading  the 
Bible.  The  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  German 
language  made  it  possible  for  others  than  scholars  to 
become  familiar  with  its  contents.  "It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  these  simple-minded  people  as  many  of  them 
were,  coming  fresh  upon  the  contents  of  this  hitherto- 


6.  Smith,  C.  H.,  "Mennonites  of  America,"  p.  37. 

7.  Lindsay,  T.  M.,  "A  History  of  the  Reformation,"  vol.  2.  n.  482 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  432. 
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sealed  book  should  attempt  to  interpret  it  literally  and 
reinstate  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  apostolic 
times.  ...  In  the  example  of  the  early  apostolic  church 
they  found  a  remedy  for  the  burdens  industrial,  social 
and  political  which  they  were  bearing."  (9) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  the  work  of  the 
Reformers  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  growth  and  rapid  spread  of  Anabaptism 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  looked  with  great  ex- 
pectations on  these  movements  and  turned  away  in  other 
directions  when  they  discovered  in  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformation,  tendencies  such  as  a  continuance  of  the 
State  Church,  which  they  disapproved.  "The  truth 
seems  probably  to  be  that  the  original  motive  cause  of 
these  more  extreme  Reformation  movements  came  from 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Swiss  revolts; 
but  that  in  many  quarters  more  or  less  latent  anti- 
Roman  beliefs  inherited  from  an  earlier  time,  modified 
the  views  of  those  who  were  thus  stirred  to  active  revolt 
from  Rome.  They  read  their  fresh  German  Testament, 
they  interpreted  the  new  Evangelical  preaching  in  the 
light  that  came  from  Waldensian  asceticism,  from  mystic 
indifference  to  formal  dogma,  and  from  chiliastic  and 
separatist  ideals  of  the  Christian  life  born  in  an  older 
day.  But  though  in  many  things  thus  representative  of 
earlier  tendencies  these  extremer  movements  were  even 
more  children  of  the  sixteenth  century  Reformation. 
They  were  called  into  being  by  it.  They  were  not 
demonstrably  in  continuity  with  the  medieval  anti- 
Roman  sects.  They  sought  an  individualism  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  truth  and  a  spiritual  freedom  of  which 
the  middle  ages  had  little  conception."  (10) 

It  is  impossible  to  classify  the  tenets  of  the  Anabap- 
tists in  anything  like  a  compact  system;  but  in  some 
things  there  was  a  very  general  agreement.    The  lead- 

9.  Smith,  C.  H.,  "Menonnites  of  America,"  p.  51. 

10.  Walker,  Williston,  "The  Reformation,"  p.  337. 
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ing  views  they  held,  as  far  as  these  concern  us  in  this 
connection  are  the  following: 

A.  — The  Anabaptists  objected  to  a  State  Church.  In 
this  they  were  bitterly  opposed  by  Lutherans,  Zwing- 
lians  and  Calvinists.  Their  aim  was  to  establish  a  free 
Church,  which  was  composed  of  believers  or  saints  only. 
Their  opposition  to  the  State  Churches  at  times  appeared 
in  very  extravagant  forms.  Wives  and  husbands  of  the 
Anabaptist  faith,  whose  partners  were  members  of  the 
State  Churches,  were  in  some  sections  advised  to  re- 
fuse cohabitation. 

B.  — They  insisted  on  believers'  baptism.  Infant  bap- 
tism, they  held  to  be  unscriptural,  and  admitted  the  un- 
converted into  the  Church. 

C.  — In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church, 
they  insisted  on  strict  discipline  by  admonition  and  ex- 
communication of  those  who  broke  the  moral  law. 

D.  — The  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  was  held  by 
most  of  the  Anabaptists,  together  with  the  refusal  to 
take  an  oath,  to  hold  office,  and  to  bear  arms. 

E.  — They  believed  in  immediate  inspiration.  They 
claimed  that  the  Spirit  would  put  words  into  a  speaker's 
mouth  without  any  necessary  previous  preparation.  This 
belief  generally  gives  rise  to  a  certain  disregard  for 
human  learning. 

F.  — The  main  thought  of  the  Anabaptists  seems  to 
have  been  to  revive  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  to  repro- 
duce in  their  own  lives  the  beliefs,  practices  and  customs 
of  the  Christianity  reflected  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

This  represents  in  part,  and  as  far  as  is  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose,  the  leading  views  of  the  Ana- 
baptist movement.  The  opinions  they  held  with  refer- 
ence to  the  person  of  Christ,  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
total  depravity,  and  other  Christian  doctrines  need  not 
be  discussed. 
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The  earliest  Anabaptist  Confession  of  Faith  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  was  drawn  up  at  Schleitheim 
near  Schaffhausen,  in  1527.  It  was  called  "A  Brotherly 
Union  of  Some  Children  of  God."  A  summary  of  the 
seven  articles  of  this  Confession  follows :  (n) 

"1.  BAPTISM.— Baptism  shall  be  administered  to  all 
who  are  taught  repentance  and  a  change  of  life,  and  truly 
believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  through  Jesus  Christ, 
and  are  willing  to  walk  in  newness  of  life;  all  those  shall 
be  baptized  when  they  desire  it  and  ask  it  by  the  decision 
of  their  own  minds;  which  excludes  all  infant  baptism  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  THE  BAN  OR  EXCOMMUNICATION.— This  shall 
be  practiced  with  all  those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  to  follow  His  commandments,  are  baptized,  and  call 
themselves  brethren  and  sisters,  and  yet  stumble  and  fall 
into  sin,  or  are  unexpectedly  overtaken;  these  after  ad- 
monition according  to  Matthew  18,  if  they  do  not  repent 
shall  be  excommunicated. 

3.  BREAKING  OF  BREAD.— All  who  wish  to  break 
'one  bread'  in  remembrance  of  the  broken  body  of  Christ, 
and  drink  'one  cup'  in  remembrance  of  His  shed  blood,  shall 
be  united  by  baptism  into  one  body  which  is  the  congrega- 
tion of  God  and  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head. 

4.  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  WORLD.— The  Christian 
must  be  separated  from  all  the  evil  and  wickedness  that 
Satan  has  planted  into  the  world.  According  to  2  Cor.  6: 
17,  18.  'We  shall  come  out  from  among  them  and  be 
separate;'  separate  from  all  Papistic  works  and  services, 
meetings  and  church-goings,  drinking  houses  and  other 
things  which  the  world  highly  esteems. 

5.  MINISTERS— The  ministers  shall,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Paul,  be  of  good  report  of  them  that  are  with- 
out. He  shall  teach,  exhort,  and  help  all  the  members  to 
advance  in  their  spiritual  life.  When  he  has  needs  he  shall 
be  aided  by  the  congregation  which  chose  him  to  his  work. 
If  he  should  be  driven  away,  or  imprisoned,  or  killed,  an- 
other minister  shall  at  once  be  put  into  his  place. 

6.  TAKING  THE  SWORD.— The  worldly  governments  of 
the  land  are  to  use  the  sword,  but  in  the  perfect  congrega- 
tion of  Christ,  excommunication  is  used,  by  which  no  one 
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suffers  violence  to  his  body.  Peter  says :  'Christ  has  suf- 
fered (not  reigned)  and  has  given  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  His  footsteps.'  Neither  is  it  the  Christian's 
work  to  have  a  part  in  civil  government;  because  the  rulings 
of  government  are  according  to  the  flesh,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Christ  is  according  to  the  Spirit.  The  weapons  of 
the  world  are  carnal,  but  the  weapons  of  the  Christian  are 
spiritual  to  the  overcoming  of  the  world  and  Satan. 

7.  OATHS. — Christ,  who  taught  the  law  in  perfection, 
forbade  His  disciples  all  oaths,  whether  true  or  false.  By 
this  we  understand  that  all  swearing  is  forbidden." 

As  persecution  had  been  the  means  of  spreading  the 
Anabaptists  throughout  southern  Germany  and  Austria, 
so  the  continuance  of  efforts  to  wipe  out  the  Anabaptists 
in  these  countries  brought  about  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
movement  over  northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 
While  most  of  the  Anabaptists  of  all  these  regions  were 
of  the  quiet  and  peaceful  type,  intermingled  with  them 
were  representatives  of  the  fanatic  tendency  earlier 
manifested  by  Thomas  Miinzer  in  the  Peasants'  War. 
The  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  many  of  their  wiser  leaders, 
strengthened  this  chiliastic  fanaticism.  They  came  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that,  since  human  opposition  was  so  power- 
ful, the  only  way  the  cause  could  triumph  was  by  divine 
intervention.  The  outrageous  persecutions  had  nurtured 
the  conviction  of  the  godlessness  of  the  world,  and  the 
obligation  of  putting  an  end  to  the  regime  of  it  tyrants, 
and  of  substituting  the  millennial  kingdom  of  God. 

A  leader  for  the  Anabaptists  with  these  beliefs  ap- 
peared in  Melchior  Hoffman,  a  native  of  Hall,  in  Suabia. 
Hoffman  was  a  leather-dresser  by  occupation,  and  with- 
out any  other  education  but  that  derived  from  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets  and  of  the  Book  of  Revelations  having  a  special 
fascination  for  him. 

Hoffman  found  refuge  in  Strasburg  in  1529,  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Anabaptist  faith.    In  1530  he  pub- 
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lished  a  modern  prophecy  with  an  interpretation  of  the 
Twelfth  Chapter  of  Revelations.  His  peculiar  views  con- 
cerning the  Incarnation,  and  his  predictions  regarding 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Christ  in  1533,  together 
with  his  claims  to  prophetic  divine  guidance,  aroused 
opposition  to  his  work  in  Strasburg,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  he  became  an  apostle  of  the  movement  in 
Friesland  and  Holland,  where  he  was  regarded  as  a 
prophet.  His  followers  soon  became  known  as  Mel- 
chiorites. 

Hoffman  claimed  that  Strasburg  had  been  divinely 
designated  as  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  announced  him- 
self as  Elias.  Enoch,  he  said,  would  come  later,  and  be 
revealed  to  the  lovers  of  the  truth.  He  said  that,  after 
enduring  six  months  of  imprisonment,  he  would  make 
Strasburg  the  center  of  the  millennial  dispensation, 
from  which  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
apostles  would  go  forth  to  convert  the  world.  The  end 
of  the  world,  he  proclaimed,  would  come  in  1533,  and  all 
who  opposed  him  would  be  destroyed. 

After  Hoffman's  return  to  Strasburg,  the  town 
Council  put  an  end  to  his  preaching,  in  1533,  by  throwing 
him  into  prison.  This  was  the  same  year,  during  which 
he  had  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  was  to  come.  He 
remained  in  prison  until  his  death  ten  years  later. 

It  was  from  among  the  disciples  who  were  the  fruit 
of  Hoffman's  labors  in  the  Netherlands  that  the  move- 
ment went  forth  which  was  to  bring  to  the  Anabaptists 
of  continental  Europe  their  most  overwhelming  disaster 
in  the  "Muenster  Madness." 

Jan  Mathys,  a  baker  of  Haarlem,  one  of  Hoffman's 
Dutch  converts,  announced  a  few  months  after  the  im- 
prisonment of  Hoffman,  that  he  himself  was  the  "Enoch" 
whose  coming  Hoffman  had  announced  in  advance,  and 
at  whose  appearance  the  final  judgment  was  going  to 
commence.    His  claim  appears  to  have  found  immediate 
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acceptance  among  the  Melchiorites,  and  especially  in 
Muenster  in  Westphalia  which  in  1533  had  become  an 
Anabaptist  city.  Though  the  see  of  a  Roman  bishop, 
Muenster,  largely  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bishop's 
chaplain,  Bernhard  Rothmann,  had  been  won  over  to  the 
Anabaptist  cause.  Though  opposed  by  the  Bishop  and 
the  aristocracy  of  the  city,  Rothmann  had  the  support 
of  the  common  people  and  the  discontented  craft-guilds, 
and  was  assisted  by  a  wealthy  burgher  with  democratic 
sympathies,  Bernhard  Knipperdolling. 

The  news  that  Muenster  had  become  Anabaptist 
spread  far  and  wide  among  the  persecuted  people.  Here 
seemed  to  the  followers  of  Mathys  to  be  the  city  that  was 
destined  to  be  the  New  Jerusalem.  God  had  rejected 
Strasburg,  they  affirmed,  by  reason  of  the  unbelief  of 
its  inhabitants.  To  Muenster  Mathys  sent  Jan  Bockel- 
son,  known  as  John  of  Leyden.  Early  in  1534  Mathys 
followed,  and  with  him  came  hundreds  of  Netherland 
and  German  Anabaptists.  Rothmann  and  Knipperdolling 
were  carried  away  by  the  new  prophets. 

Mathys  taught  his  followers  to  abandon  the  doctrine 
of  passive  resistance,  universally  held  by  the  earliest 
Anabaptists.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  put  in  execution  the 
divine  revolution  which  Hoffman  had  predicted  but  re- 
frained from  actively  attempting  to  realize.  Unlike  Hoff- 
man, who  would  wait  for  the  power  of  God  to  bring  in 
the  new  age,  Mathys  would  inaugurate  it  by  force. 

They  soon  wrung  toleration  from  the  Muenster  au- 
thorities, while  immigrating  fellow-believers  continued 
to  gather  from  all  parts  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  city's  walls.  In  February,  1534,  Knip- 
perdolling was  chosen  Burgomaster,  and  the  complete 
rule  of  the  Anabaptists  had  begun.  A  command  was 
issued  that  all  adults  must  be  baptized  or  leave  the  city. 
Since  already  the  city  was  surrounded  by  the  Bishop's 
forces,  most  of  the  people  preferred  to  submit  to  bap- 
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tism,  rather  than  be  taken  by  the  besieging  army.  A 
communistic  distribution  of  property  was  enforced.  The 
city  was  affirmed  to  be  under  the  rule  of  God  through  his 
prophets,  and  to  be  but  the  starting  point  in  the  spread 
of  the  Divine  Kingdom  over  the  entire  earth. 

The  former  inhabitants  of  Muenster  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  city,  appealed  to  the  orderly  elements 
of  northern  Germany,  Roman  and  Protestant  alike  for 
assistance.  By  May,  1534,  an  army  including  supporters 
as  well  as  opponents  of  the  Roman  Church  surrounded 
the  city.  The  defense  was  heroic.  Mathys  died  during 
an  attack  on  the  besieging  army,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  of  Leyden,  who  soon  had  himself  proclaimed  king 
by  a  divine  revelation.  As  the  siege  grew  more  harrass- 
ing  the  fanaticism  of  the  beleaguered  Anabaptists  in- 
creased. A  divine  revelation  was  claimed,  directing  a 
new  constitution,  which  placed  the  New  Israel  under  the 
rule  of  twelve  elders  and  regulated  its  government.  Those 
who  opposed  them  were  "rooted  out  from  among  the 
people  of  God,"  by  the  executioner.  Another  revelation 
directed  the  institution  of  polygamy.  The  king  imme- 
diately took  unto  himself  fifteen  wives.  Every  woman 
was  compelled  to  own  some  one  as  her  husband.  "The 
result  was  a  domestic  inferno,  in  many  cases  leading  to 
divorce,  and  a  sensuality  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template in  those  professing  to  live  as  the  Spirit  of  God 
directed  them."  (12) 

But  the  end  came  with  the  capture  of  the  city  June 
25,  1535.  Several  traitors  revealed  to  the  besieging 
forces  the  weakest  part  of  the  city's  defences,  and  led 
them  into  the  doomed  town.  Rothmann  fell  during  the 
fighting.  Many  of  the  city's  defenders  were  slain.  King 
John  and  Knipperdoliing  were  taken  captive,  and  tor- 
tured, and  after  a  time  were  put  to  death. 


12.  MacKinnon,  James,  "Luther  and  the  Reformation,"  vol.  IV,  j>.  63. 
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With  the  fall  of  Muenster  Anabaptist  influence  in 
Germany  was  substantially  at  an  end.  The  authorities 
vigorously  rooted  out  those  who  remained,  and  public 
sentiment  regarded  this  severity  of  treatment  as  wholly 
justified. 

Though  the  fanatics  who  were  in  control  in  Muenster 
were  really  representative  of  a  relatively  small  portion 
of  the  Anabaptists,  they  were  taken  to  be  typical  of  all. 
And  for  three  centuries  Muenster  was  held  up  as  illus- 
trative of  what  the  Anabaptists  would  be,  could  they 
once  get  the  upper  hand. 

In  the  Netherlands  the  collapse  of  Anabaptism  was 
far  less  complete.  That  the  cause  was  rescued  in  that 
land  was  due  largely  to  the  pacific  teachings,  devoted 
character,  and  organizing  ability  of  Menno  Simons,  who 
labored  successfully  to  restore  to  the  movement  its  orig- 
inal religious  character. 


Menno  Simons 


N  passing  from  the  discussion  of  the  tragedy  of 
Muenster  to  the  work  of  Menno  Simons,  Palmer 
writes:  O  "The  wildest  tempest  cannot  blow 
out  the  stars ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Muenster 
the  conservative  elements  which  existed  in 
Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands  gradually  took 
courage  and  came  together  in  Friesland  under  the 
leadership  of  Menno  Simons."  This  is  a  fitting  in- 
troductory statement  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Menno  Simons,  whose  name  has  ever  since 
been  associated  with  the  movement  of  which  he  became 
the  leader. 

Menno  Simons  was  born  in  1492  in  the  village  of 
Witmarsum  in  West  Friesland,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands.  Like  his  predecessors,  Luther  and 
Zwingli,  he  was  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  first  parish  was  in  the  village  of  Pingum,  not  far 
from  his  birthplace.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
church  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  Witmarsum,  in  which 
parish  he  was  ministering  when  he  renounced  the 
Catholic  faith. 

While  he  was  at  Pingum,  some  of  the  writings  of 
Luther  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  began  to  question 
several  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Church, 
including  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  Mass.  He  commenced  to  read  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  study  the  writings  of  Luther  and  the  other  re- 
formers, until  he  states  that  he  became  known  as  an 
"evangelical  preacher." 


1.  Palmer,  Frederic,  "Heretics,  Saints  and  Martyrs,"  p.  38. 
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In  March,  1531,  Sikke  Snyder,  an  Anabaptist  was 
beheaded  at  Leuwarden,  the  capital  city  of  Friesland, 
because  he  had  been  rebaptized.  Hearing  about  "second 
baptism"  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Snyder,  Menno 
began  an  investigation  of  his  own  concerning  infant  bap- 
tism. The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  the  conviction  that 
the  baptism  of  infants  was  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Not  satisfied  with  his  own  opinion, 
he  commenced  to  examine  the  evidence  in  favor  of  infant 
baptism  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  Bucer  and  Bullinger, 
but  he  found  nothing  to  make  him  change  the  opinion  he 
held  that  the  baptism  of  infants  was  unscriptural  and 
should  be  discontinued. 

For  five  years;  after  he  came  to  this  conviction  with 
reference  to  infant  baptism,  Menno  remained  in  the 
Roman  Church,  saying  Mass,  as  he  states,  "in  appearance 
only."  Later  in  life  he  looked  on  this  period  with  re- 
morse, these  years  representing  to  him  a  time  when  he 
professed  to  be  serving  his  Lord,  but  was  not  willing  to 
come  out  openly  and  take  a  stand  in  accordance  with  his 
convictions  for  fear  of  persecution. 

In  the  meantime  occurred  the  Muenster  episode, 
which  Menno  deplored,  and  against  which  he  spoke  and 
wrote.  He  realized  the  harm  this  would  do  to  the  Ana- 
baptist cause,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested.  Not 
far  from  where  he  lived  was  the  "Old  Cloister,"  where 
in  April,  1535,  a  group  of  Anabaptists,  holding  ideas 
similar  to  those  of  the  Muensterites,  found  refuge.  When 
attacked,  they  defended  themselves  with  the  sword. 
Those  who  survived  were  executed,  among  whom  was 
Menno's  own  brother.  Menno  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
zeal  of  these  "Old  Cloisterites,"  and  their  willingness  to 
die  for  their  faith,  even  though  he  realized  that  the 
wrong  kind  of  leadership  had  misguided  them  to  the  use 
of  force.  The  contrast  between  their  earnestness  and  his 
own  unwillingness  to  openly  declare  himself  a  part  of 
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the  Anabaptist  movement  was  evident  to  him,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  final  step  away  from  the  Catholic  Church. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  1536,  Menno  openly 
renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  decided  to 
live  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  truth  as  this  had  been 
revealed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament.  Shortly  after, 
he  went  to  the  neighboring  province  of  Groningen, 
where  he  identified  himself  with  the  small  group  of 
peaceful  Anabaptists  called  the  "Obbenites,"  after  their 
leader  Obbe  Philips.  Menno  was  baptized  by  Philips, 
and  admitted  into  this  body  of  peaceful  Anabaptists. 

Before  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  group  a  year, 
Menno  was  challenged  to  become  one  of  their  leaders. 
His  ability  as  an  organizer  was  recognized,  and  in  the 
disorganized  state  of  the  Anabaptists  at  the  time,  with 
most  of  their  leaders  driven  out,  there  was  need  for  one 
like  Menno  to  assume  the  leadership.  After  considerable 
hesitation,  Menno  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
he  was  ordained  a  minister  by  Obbe  Philips,  who  a  short 
time  before  had  baptized  him. 

From  the  time  of  his  ordination,  Menno  became  the 
most  influential  leader  of  the  Anabaptist  group,  the 
Obbenites.  "He  became  not  the  founder  of  a  new  re- 
ligious denomination,  but  rather  the  organizer  of  a  body 
of  people  who  were  already  more  or  less  numerous  in 
the  land,  but  who  were  awaiting  a  leader  to  gather  to- 
gether their  scattered  forces,  and  organize  them  into  an 
efficient  working  body."  (2)  His  mission  Menno  believed 
to  be:  "According  to  His  Holy  Word  to  teach  and  bap- 
tize, to  labor  with  my  limited  talents  in  the  harvest  fields 
of  the  Lord,  to  assist  in  building  up  His  holy  city  and 
temple,  and  to  repair  the  dilapidated  walls."  (3) 

Menno  lost  no  time  after  his  call  to  leadership  in  en- 
tering upon  his  new  work.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  preaching  the  Gospel,  rallying  the  peaceful  Anabap- 


2.  Smith,  C.  H.,  "Mennonites  of  America,"  p.  66. 

3.  Horsch,  John,  "Menno  Simons,"  p.  34. 
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tists,  organizing  new  churches,  reviving  old  ones,  and 
writing  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  his  faith.  "It  was 
Menno's  historic  mission  by  his  courageous  joining  with 
this  movement,  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  which 
threatened  it.  He  gathered  the  scattered  members  of  the 
group,  strengthened  the  weak  and  wavering  ones,  and 
established  them  all  firmly  on  a  common  Biblical  basis, 
the  same  basis  which  had  characterized  the  peaceful 
Anabaptists  from  the  very  time  of  their  origin  in 
Switzerland,  in  1525."  (4) 

Menno  realized  the  harm  that  the  disgraceful  Muen- 
ster  affair  had  done  to  the  Anabaptist  movement.  Ac- 
cordingly hef  felt  it  important  to  establish  the  fact  that 
he  himself  and  the  peaceful  Anabaptists  had  no  part  in 
the  Muenster  episode,  and  that  they  were  in  no  way 
sympathetic  with  the  practices  of  the  Muensterites.  One 
of  his  statements  concerning  his  disagreement  with  the 
leaders  of  Muenster,  employs  strong  language  to  explain 
his  position: 

"We  are  clear  and  free  of  the  abominable  doctrine,  up- 
roar, mutiny,  blood-thirstiness,  polygamy,  and  like  abomina- 
tion of  the  false  prophets.  Yea,  we  hate  and  oppose  such 
teachings  with  all  earnestness  as  evident  heresy,  as 
snares  to  the  conscience,  as  deception,  seduction  and  fraud, 
and  as  pestilential  doctrines  accursed  and  rejected  of  all 
Scripture.  .  .  .  Behold,  kind  reader,  this  is  my  position 
and  confession  concerning  the  Muensterites,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  all  who  are  acknowledged  and  accepted  as  brethren 
and  sisters  among  us.  .  .  .  We  acknowledge  that  some  of 
the  false  prophets  were  to  outward  appearance  baptized 
with  the  same  manner  of  baptism  as  we,  just  as  also  thieves, 
murderers,  highway  robbers,  sorcerers  and  the  like  are 
baptized  with  you.  Shall  the  good  angels  be  unjustly 
judged  for  the  sake  of  Lucifer's  pride,  and  be  meted  out 
his  punishment?  Or  are  all  the  apostles  traitors  for  Judas' 
sake?  Were  the  apostles  responsible  for  it  that  the 
Nicolaitans  had  their  wives  in  common,  as  Eusebius  re- 


4.  Krahn,  Cornelius,  "Menno  Simons'  Fundament-Boek  of  1539-1540"  in  the 
Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1939,  p.  222. 
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lates?  .  .  If  we  then  are  Muensterites  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  of  baptism,  then  they  (our  opponents)  must 
be  perjurers,  murderers,  highwaymen,  thieves,  and  rogues, 
for  these  have  received  one  baptism  in  common  with  them. 
This  cannot  be  gainsaid  or  denied.  Oh,  no;  the  Scriptures 
do  not  teach  that  we  are  baptized  into  one  body  by  any  out- 
ward sign,  such  as  water,  but  that  we  are  baptized  into 
one  body  by  one  Spirit."  (5) 

Those  who  had  been  led  astray  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Muenster  disaster,  Menno  admonished  to  repent  and  re- 
turn to  the  true  faith.  To  them  he  says:  "Seek  again 
your  only  and  true  Shepherd,  Christ  Jesus,  whom  ye  have 
lost."  (e)  He  encourages  them  to  admit  their  errors, 
and  assures  them  of  the  possibility  of  being  readmitted 
to  the  fold,  writing :  "I  doubt  not  that  our  dear  brethren 
who  have  transgressed  a  little  against  the  Lord  in  that 
they  wanted  to  defend  their  faith  with  the  sword,  have 
a  gracious  God  .  .  .  although  they  formerly  erred  a 
little."  (7) 

Since  Menno  was  now  identified  with  the  Anabaptists, 
he  was  subject  to  the  decree  in  force  against  these  peo- 
ple. Being  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  group,  a  special 
decree  by  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  issued  against 
him,  in  which  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest, 
and  all  people  were  forbidden  to  aid  him  or  have  his 
books  in  their  possession.  His  labors  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  were  performed  with  great  difficulty. 

The  first  years  after  he  became  identified  with  the 
Anabaptist  cause,  Menno  labored  in  West  Friesland, 
from  which  place  persecution  drove  him  to  East  Fries- 
land,  to  Cologne,  to  Wismar,  and  finally  he  found  a 
refuge  in  Holstein,  on  the  estate  of  Bartholomew  von 
Ahlefeld,  who,  while  not  an  Anabaptist,  had  formed  a 
very  high  opinion  of  them.    Here  Menno  died  in  1561. 

5.  From  works  of  Menno  Simons,  quoted  in  Palmer,  "Heretics,   Saints  and 

Martyrsjf'  p.  40. 

6.  Krahn,  ibid.,  p.  226. 

7.  Ibid.,  226. 
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"Menno's  influence  extended  throughout  the  Anabap- 
tist communities  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  .  .  . 
The  conference,  which  was  held  at  Strasburg  in  1555 
referred  to  him  for  advice  on  several  questions  of  doc- 
trine. Delegates  were  present  here  from  Wurtemburg, 
Suabia,  Alsace,  Moravia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Switzer- 
land. It  is  evident  that  by  this  time  he  was  already  con- 
sidered a  leader  among  the  Anabaptists  of  these  coun- 
tries, although  he  had  never  visited  any  of  them."  (8) 
Lindsay  says  of  his  work:  "He  purged  their  minds  of 
the  apocalyptic  fancies  taught  by  many  of  their  later 
leaders  under  the  influence  of  persecution,  inculcated  the 
old  ideas  of  non-resistance,  of  the  evils  of  State  control 
over  the  church,  of  the  need  of  personal  conversion,  and 
of  adult  baptism  as  its  sign  and  seal.  From  his  labors 
have  come  all  the  modern  Baptist  churches."  (9) 

The  name  "Menist"  was  first  used  in  1544,  when  the 
Countess  Anne  of  West  Friesland  used  the  term  in  re- 
ferring to  the  followers  of  Menno.  The  custom  was 
general  for  new  movements  to  be  named  after  their 
leaders.  Accordingly  the  followers  of  Obbe  Philips  were 
called  "Obbenites."  It  was  natural,  especially  after  Obbe 
Philips  had  parted  company  with  Menno,  that  the  "Ob- 
benites" should  be  renamed  "Menists"  or  "Mennonites." 
Since  the  influence  of  Menno  extended  over  a  much 
larger  area  than  that  of  Philips,  the  term  was  commonly 
used  to  designate  those  who  accepted  his  leadership.  Be- 
fore long  the  name  began  to  be  given  to  not  only  the 
Anabaptists  of  the  Netherlands  and  northern  Germany, 
but  also  to  those  of  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
who  were  formerly  known  simply  as  "Swiss  Brethren." 
Wherever  they  were  found,  after  Menno's  death,  those 
holding  Anabaptist  doctrines  became  known  as  Men- 
nonites. 

Most  of  the  views  held  and  propagated  by  Menno 
 .  # 

8.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

9.  Lindsay,  T.  M.,  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  2,  p.  469. 
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Simons  were  those  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  other 
peaceful  Anabaptists.  Among  these  should  be  men- 
tioned believers'  baptism,  non-resistance,  separation  of 
church  and  state,  objection  to  the  oath  and  to  holding 
office,  and  the  necessity  for  strict  discipline,  including 
the  ban  of  excommunication. 

The  only  one  of  the  opinions  of  Menno  which  needs 
special  mention,  and  that  should  be  discussed  in  larger 
measure  in  this  connection  is  in  regard  to  the  practice 
of  "shunning,"  or  the  "avoidance,"  commonly  called  the 
"Meidung"  (10).  Since  the  proper  observance  of  "shun- 
ning" has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  was  on  the  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  "shunning"  should  be  carried  out  that  the  Amish 
disagreement  came  about,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
Menno's  position  concerning  the  observance  of  the 
Meidung. 

Menno  believed  that  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the 
church  rigid  discipline  must  be  enforced.  He  declared 
that  "without  a  strict  application  of  the  ban  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  keep  his  own  churches  clear  from 
the  Muensterite  errors."  (n)  In  case  either  a  husband 
or  wife  was  excommunicated,  marital  avoidance  must  be 
practiced.   In  writing  on  this  subject  Menno  says : 

"The  faithful  apostles,  John  and  Paul,  implicitly  teach 
us,  that  in  the  first  place  we  are  to  shun  the  apostates,  lest 
they  contaminate  us  with  the  impure,  deceiving  doctrine, 
and  with  their  ungodly,  carnal  lives;  that  we  do  not  par- 
take of  their  unfruitful  works,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned;  and  since  we  plainly  see  that  none  can  sooner 
contaminate  and  pollute  us,  than  our  own  fathers,  mothers, 
husbands,  wives,  or  children,  if  they  are  corrupted,  and  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  daily  intercourse  with,  and 
natural  love  for  them,  which  of  necessity  is  existing  between 
them;  and  moreover,  since  husband  and  wife  are  one  flesh, 
I  scarcely  know  how  they  will  escape  the  snares  of  death, 


10.  "Meidung"  is  the  word  generally  used  to  speak  of  the  practice  of  "avoid- 

ing" one  who  is  under  the  ban  of  excommunication. 

11.  Smith,  C.  H.,  "The  Mennonites."  p.  55. 
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if  they  do  not  especially  observe  the  holy  word  and  counsel 
of  the  Lord  in  this  respect.  .  .  .  And  that  anyone  could 
live  in  the  midst  of  such  wanton,  carnal,  ungodly  abomina- 
tions, and  not  be  hurt  in  the  faith,  love  and  unction,  and 
have  intercourse  with  such  abominable  unclean,  adhesive 
pitch  vessels,  and  not  be  polluted  in  his  conscience,  I  will 
leave  all  who  have  an  understanding  of  the  holy  word,  to 
reflect  upon  with  the  unction  of  the  Spirit.  ...  Is  there 
now  a  single  individual  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  learned 
or  unlearned,  young  or  old,  who  can  truthfully  teach  us 
that  the  espousals  of  the  spirit,  made  with  Christ  through 
faith,  should  yield  to  human  wedlock?  ...  Or  that  spiritual 
love  has  to  yield  to  conjugal  love."  (12) 

It  is  thought  that  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Obbe  Philips  from  the  Anabaptist  Church  was  his  dis- 
agreement with  Menno  on  this  question.  That  Obbe 
Philips,  who  had  received  him  by  baptism,  and  ordained 
him  as  an  Anabaptist  minister,  should  desert,  saddened 
the  last  days  of  Menno ;  but  it  failed  to  make  him  change 
his  opinion  that  the  true  "avoidance"  must  be  practiced 
in  the  marital  relation  as  well  as  in  other  social  and  re- 
ligious relationships. 

John  Horsch,  leading  authority  on  the  life  and  prin- 
ciples of  Menno  Simons  (13),  has  brought  out  that  while 
it  is  obvious  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  labors  in  the 
Anabaptist  fold  Menno  taught  a  strict  "avoidance,"  "he 
nevertheless  always  counselled  an  attitude  of  leniency 
on  the  question  of  avoidance  between  husband  and  wife 
(marital  avoidance).  So  far  from  becoming  more 
stringent  on  this  point,  toward  the  last  decade  of  his  life 
(1550)  he  placed  himself  on  record  as  disapproving  any 
attempt  to  enforce  marital  avoidance  in  case  the  person 
directly  concerned  were  not  convinced  that  it  should  be 
observed."  (14) 

12.  Quoted  from  the  works  of  Menno  Simons  in  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review, 

October,  1937,  p.  247. 

13.  John  Horseh,  author  of  the  life  of  Menno  Simons,  and  other  works  con- 

cerning Menno.  The  article  from  which  these  quotations  are  taken 
appeared  in  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1939. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  210. 
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Horsch  mentions  a  case  where  a  wife  refused  to  avoid 
her  excommunicated  husband  in  the  congregation  at 
Emden,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  put  under  discipline. 
Menno  wrote  to  the  congregation,  disapproving  of  their 
intended  action  and  said,  "We  have  never  dared  to  fol- 
low such  a  practice.  I  shall  never  consent  to  such  a 
course."  (15)  Horsch  summarizes  the  position  of  Menno 
on  the  subject  of  marital  avoidance  in  these  words: 
"Menno  Simons  had  always  taught  marital  avoidance 
and  yet  had  disapproved  of  excommunicating  those  who 
hesitated  to  observe  it."  (16) 


15.  Ibid,  p.  211. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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INCE  the  proper  manner  of  observing  the  "Mei- 
dung" or  the  "avoidance"  was  the  main  issue 
in  the  Amish  controversy  which  follows,  it  will 
be  helpful  to  trace  the  doctrine  or  practice  in 
Anabaptist  history. 
"Meidung,"  from  "meiden"  is  defined  in  German: 
"sich  zurickziehen  von  etwas;  sich  fern  halten."  The 
English  equivalent  would  be  "to  draw  away  from  some- 
thing, or  to  keep  one's  distance."  The  English  words 
generally  used  to  designate  the  Meidung  are  "shunning," 
or  the  "avoidance." 

The  term  Meidung  is  used  to  designate  the  practice 
of  "shunning"  or  "avoiding"  those  who  have  been  "set 
back,"  or  excommunicated.  Most  of  the  arguments  and 
differences,  which  have  led  to  the  formation  of  new  groups 
among  the  Anabaptists  have  centered  around  this  prac- 
tice. 

The  Scriptural  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Meidung 
is  found  in  a  number  of  passages  from  the  epistles  of 
Saint  Paul.  "If  any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be  a 
fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolator,  or  a  railer,  or  a 
drunkard,  or  an  extortioner;  with  such  an  one  do  not 
to  eat"  (1  Corinthians  5:11);  "Now  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned;  and 
avoid  them"  (Romans  16:17)  ;  "If  any  man  obey  not  our 
word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  com- 
pany with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed"  (2  Thessa- 
lonians  3:14)  ;  "A  man  that  is  an  heretick  after  the  first 
and  second  admonition  reject"  (Titus  3:10).    There  is 
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also  Old  Testament  authority  for  the  practice  in  Num- 
bers 15:30,31:  "But  the  soul  that  doeth  ought  presumpt- 
uously, whether  he  be  born  in  the  land,  or  a  stranger, 
the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord;  and  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people.  Because  he  hath  despised 
the  word  of  the  Lord  and  hath  broken  his  command- 
ment, that  soul  shall  utterly  be  cut  off ;  his  iniquity  shall 
be  upon  him." 

How  to  interpret  these  passages  was  the  question 
which  they  faced.  There  was  general  agreement  among 
the  Anabaptists  that  the  Church  must  be  kept  pure,  and 
that  its  purity  could  be  maintained  only  through  the 
punishment  of  offenders.  Did  this  demand  merely 
"avoidance"  at  the  Lord's  table, — a  spiritual  "avoidance" 
alone ;  or,  to  quote  Twisck,  also  to  "withdraw  from  them 
in  all  temporal  and  secular  affairs,  as  eating,  drinking, 
buying,  selling,  daily  walk  and  intercourse,  together  with 
the  attending  circumstances  .  .  .  whether  husband  or 
wife,  parent  or  child,  or  any  other  relation."  (*)  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  there  were  various  interpre- 
tations, leaning  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Swiss  Brethren  apparently  experienced  little 
trouble  concerning  this  matter.  The  earliest  Anabaptist 
Confession  of  Schleitheim  (2)  mentions  excommunication 
in  the  Second  Article,  but  in  general  terms.  The  Article 
states  that  "those  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
Lord  .  .  .  and  yet  stumble  and  fall  into  sin  .  .  .  after 
admonition  according  to  Matthew  18,  if  they  do  not  re- 
pent, shall  be  excommunicated."  There  is  no  suggestion 
that  the  excommunicated  member  shall  be  shunned  by  the 
remainder  of  the  brethren. 

In  was  in  the  Netherlands  and  adjoining  districts 
that  the  controversy  was  carried  on.  Mention  has  al- 
ready been  made  of  the  strict  interpretation  of  Menno 


1.  Von  Bracht,  T.  J.,  "The  Bloody  Theatre  or  Martyr's  Mirror."  English 

translation  by  I.  Daniel  Rupp,  1837,  p.  327. 

2.  This  Confession  is  found  in  Chapter  One. 
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Simons,  who  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  social,  busi- 
ness, or  domestic  relations  with  those  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand  Pilgram 
Marpeck,  who  occupied  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
south  similar  to  that  of  Menno  in  the  north,  had  no  place 
for  the  rigid  "avoidance."  To  him  the  ban  was  "broth- 
erly discipline."  Marpeck  wrote :  "Christ  said,  one  shall 
regard  him  as  a  heathen;  Paul  (said)  not  as  an  enemy 
but  as  a  friend.  The  ban  shall  be  conducive  to  better- 
ment and  repentance.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  but  to  save  all  men."  (3) 

In  1554  a  Conference  was  held  at  Wismar  in  northern 
Germany,  with  representatives  from  northern  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  in  attendance.  Rules  were  drawn 
up  for  governing  the  churches.  One  of  these  was  con- 
cerning the  ban,  and  demanded  marital  avoidance  in  case 
either  husband  or  wife  were  excommunicated.  These  re- 
quirements were  so  strict  that  at  the  Strasburg  con- 
ference of  1557  a  request  was  made  to  Menno  Simons  that 
the  requirements  be  made  less  rigid,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  "shunning"  of  a  wife  or  husband. 

A  comparison  of  a  number  of  the  Confessions  of 
Faith,  which  were  drawn  up  after  the  death  of  Menno 
Simons  in  1561,  will  indicate  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  prevailed  concerning  the  Meidung,  and  the  futile 
efforts  which  were  made  to  bring  about  unity  of  opinion, 
and  uniformity  of  interpretation  and  practice. 

The  Waterlandians,  who  were  among  the  first  group 
to  develop  their  own  ideas  independently,  appear  to  have 
had  very  liberal  opinions  concerning  the  Meidung.  Their 
Confession  of  1580  (Ries  and  Gerritts)  (4)  states  in 
Article  Thirty-six,  "Of  Withdrawal  from  Perverse 
Apostates" : 


3.  Wenger,  John  C,  "The  Theology  of  Pilgram  Marpeck."  Mennonite  Quar- 

terly Review,  October,  1938. 

4.  McGlothlin,  W.  J.,  "Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,"  p.  26. 
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"Those  excluded  from  the  church  are  by  no  means  ad- 
mitted (as  long  as  they  persevere  in  sins)  to  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Supper  or  other  ecclesiastical  actions,  but  we 
deprive  them  of  these  and  all  other  privileges  by  which 
any  communion,  fraternity,  or  spiritual  participation  in 
sacred  things  is  signified.  And  since  the  life  and  daily 
conversation  of  wicked  and  perverse  men  offends  and  is 
hurtful,  and  not  infrequently  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
good,  and  subjects  them  to  calumny;  for  these  reasons, 
they  withdraw  themselves  from  them,  nor  do  they  wish  to 
have  any  communion  with  them,  their  actions,  words  or 
works,  lest  their  pure  mind  be  polluted  and  contaminated, 
and  the  name  of  God  blasphemed." 

To  make  clear  that  they  have  no  intention  of  interfer- 
ing with  domestic  relations,  the  article  concludes: 

"all  this  in  this  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  word  of 
God  as  supreme  law;  the  married  do  not  separate  them- 
selves nor  do  they  withdraw  themselves  from  marital  privi- 
leges, and  so  nothing  is  done  in  this  matter  which  is  con- 
trary to  love,  mercy,  Christian  justice,  want,  promises  and 
other  similar  things." 

The  more  conservative  interpretation  is  found  in  a 
Friesian  Confession  of  Faith,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Janz  Twisck,  about  1600.  (5)  In  Article  Twenty-nine 
of  this  Confession  we  find  a  statement  quite  similar  to 
the  views  expressed  earlier  by  Menno  Simons: 

"This  withdrawing  proceeds  from  the  separation,  being 
a  fruit  and  evidence  of  the  same,  without  which  the  sep- 
aration is  null,  and  void  of  effect.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  all  believers,  to  observe  and  maintain  the  ordinance,  in 
regard  to  the  persons  separated;  this  withdrawing  consists 
in  withholding  from  them  the  spiritual  communion  of  the 
supper,  the  evangelic  salutation,  the  kiss  of  peace,  together 
with  what  appertains  thereto;  it  is  moreover  incumbent, 
to  withdraw  from  them  in  all  temporal  and  secular  affairs, 
as  eating,  drinking,  buying,  selling,  daily  walk  and  inter- 
course, together  with  the  attending  circumstances  .  .  . 
And  as  in  the  separation,  no  person  is  to  be  respected  or 
spared,  but  is  by  consent  to  be  separated  from  the  true 


5.  Von  Bracht,  op.  cit.,  pp.  290-382. 
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members  of  their  body;  so  in  the  avoidance,  which  respects 
all  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns,  no  man  shall  be  spared 
or  excepted,  whether  husband  or  wife,  parent  or  child, 
or  any  other  relation  ...  in  all  proper  human  works, 
believers  must  diligently  withdraw  from  those  in  the  avoid- 
ance till  they  reform  and  be  reunited  with  the  Church." 

In  the  "Olive  Branch"  Articles  (6) ,  drawn  up  in  1627 
by  Tobias  Govertz,  we  find  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  two 
interpretations.  Needless  to  say,  the  effort  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Article  on  "Shunning"  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  the  duty  of  withdrawing  from  the  excommuni- 
cated. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  for  those  to  whom 
the  problem  waa  a  serious  matter,  this  kind  of  a  state- 
ment would  not  be  satisfactory.  The  article,  entitled, 
"Of  Avoidance"  is  as  follows: 

"The  daily  fellowship  and  intercourse  with  ungodly  back- 
sliders, in  eating,  drinking,  buying,  selling,  and  similar 
temporal  and  worldly  transactions,  are  not  only  full  of 
danger  to  the  pious,  who  may  either  be  contaminated 
thereby,  or  may  be  looked  upon,  and  taken  for,  backsliders; 
but  it  is  injurious  to  the  backslider  himself,  who,  it  is 
likely,  will  by  such  intercourse  be  confirmed  in  sin,  so  as 
to  reflect  much  less  upon  his  offence. 

Therefore,  the  Word  of  God  instructs  us,  that  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  sin  and  offenses,  according  to  the  unction  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  also,  to  bring  the  backslider  to  shame 
and  repentance;  the  true  members  of  Christ,  must  with- 
draw their  daily  intercourse  and  fellowship  from  the  back- 
sliders and  impenitent,  avoid  them,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them;  and  this  without  respect  of  persons,  as  far 
as  they  are  not  bound  to  the  backslider,  by  any  command  of 
God.  For,  as  regards  avoidance,  no  one  should  undertake 
anything  that  is  contrary  to  love,  benevolence,  mercy, 
christian  discretion,  and  justice;  which  virtues,  it  is  the 
highest  duty  of  a  Christian  to  practice  towards  all  men; 
yea,  even  to  an  enemy.  Moreover,  all  the  commandments 
are  given  by  God,  and  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  to  be 
diminished,  much  less  broken  or  transgressed." 


6.  Von  Bracht,  op.  cit..  pp.  8-15. 
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Quite  a  different  point  of  view  concerning  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Meidung,  and  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine, is  found  in  a  Confession  of  the  Upper  German 
Churches  in  Holland  of  1630  (7) ,  written  by  Jan  Centsen. 
From  the  article  on  "Christian  Excommunication"  sev- 
eral portions  are  quoted : 

"This  punishment  is  practiced  towards  those  who  have 
once  been  enlightened,  and  have  received  for  truth  the 
sacred  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  who  afterwards  fall  into  false 
doctrine  and  heresy:  such,  if  they  persist  in  sin  after  a 
first  or  second  admonition,  must  be  shunned  and  avoided 
by  the  Christian  separation.  .  .  .  Since  we  understand 
that  there  can  be  no  separation,  unless  avoidance  is  ob- 
served, we  confess  that  it  is  our  duty  to  admonish  the 
separated  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  true  church,  by  true, 
genuine  repentance,  and  strive  to  be  reinstated  without  de- 
lay. .  .  .  But  if  the  kind  admonition  should  be  heedlessly 
rejected,  since  daily  intercourse  with  the  ungodly  and  back- 
sliders, is  destitute  of  edification,  apt  to  produce  contamina- 
tion, and  give  rise  to  offense,  and  frequently  hardens  the 
sinner  in  his  wicked  course;  we  confess  that  the  separated 
or  excommunicated  person  is  to  be  shunned  and  avoided, 
even  without  the  aforementioned  admonition,  after  sep- 
aration, in  common  worldly  transactions;  as  eating,  drink- 
ing, buying,  selling,  etc.;  yet  with  this  qualification,  that 
it  be  done  in  moderation  and  discretion,  that  the  word  of 
God  may  by  all  means  have  its  place,  and  the  higher  laws 
and  commands  of  the  Lord,  by  which  the  believer  is  bound 
to  the  separated,  be  not  violated;  but  that  strict  attention 
be  paid  to  necessity,  word,  promise,  love,  benevolence, 
mercy,  justice,  and  Christian  charity." 

After  this  follows  a  concluding  statement  in  which 
freedom  of  interpretation  is  suggested  as  permissible,  in 
an  evident  effort  to  prevent  contentions  and  threatening 
dissension.    The  article  concludes  with  the  statement: 

"If  one  man  understands  the  passage  respecting  avoid- 
ance, in  1  Cor.  v,  differently  from  another,  we  should  bear 
with  them,  till  they  receive  further  light;  provided  they  are 
both  pious  in  their  life." 


7.  Von  Bracht.  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-20. 
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This  conclusion  is  in  the  spirit  of  Whittier's  sugges- 
tion : 

"Call  him  not  heretic  whose  works  attest 
His  faith  in  goodness  by  no  creed  confessed." 

The  controversy  continued.  Those  who  were  plead- 
ing for  tolerance  and  claimed  to  be  tolerant  themselves, 
failed  in  the  practice  of  the  principle  in  their  own  midst. 
The  reason  for  this  seeming  intolerance  however  was  be- 
cause to  them  the  matter  in  question  was  one  of  the  vital 
parts  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  it  has  always  been  a 
good  Christian  principle  that  when  it  comes  to  essentials 
there  is  no  room  for  compromise. 

The  next  Confession  of  Faith  to  be  considered  and 
the  last  for  our  present  purpose  is  the  "Dortrecht  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  1632"  (8)  written  by  Adrian  Cornelius 
in  Dortrecht,  Holland.  This  Confession  was  signed  in 
1632  by  fifty-one  Mennonite  preachers  of  Holland,  north- 
ern Germany,  the  Palatinate  and  the  Upper  Rhine.  In 
1660  it  was  agreed  to  by  thirteen  ministers  from  Alsace. 
This  remains  to  this  day  the  accepted  Confession  of 
Faith,  of  not  only  the  Amish  but  also  of  the  Mennonite 
Churches.  Article  Seventeen  of  this  Confession  takes  up 
the  question  of  Shunning: 

"As  regards  the  withdrawing  from,  or  the  shunning  of, 
those  who  are  expelled,  we  believe  and  confess,  that  if  any 
one,  whether  it  be  through  a  wicked  life  or  preverse  doc- 
trine— is  so  far  fallen  as  to  be  separated  from  God,  and 
consequently  rebuked  by,  and  expelled  from,  the  Church,  he 
must  also,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  be  shunned  and  avoided  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  (particularly  by  those  to  whom  his  misdeeds  are 
known),  whether  it  be  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  other  such 
like  social  matters.  In  short,  that  we  are  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him;  so  that  we  may  not  become  defiled  by  inter- 
course with  him,  and  partakers  of  his  sins;  but  that  he  may 


8.  Wenger,  John  C,  "History  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  Franconia  Confer- 
ence," pp.  435-463. 
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be  made  ashamed,  be  affected  in  his  mind,  convinced  in  his 
conscience,  and  thereby  induced  to  amend  his  ways. 

That  nevertheless,  as  well  in  shunning  as  in  reproving 
such  offender,  such  moderation  and  Christian  discretion  be 
used,  that  such  shunning  and  reproof  may  not  be  conducive 
to  his  ruin,  but  be  serviceable  to  his  amendment.  For  should 
he  be  in  need,  hungry,  thirsty,  naked,  sick,  or  visited  by 
some  other  affliction,  we  are  in  duty  bound,  according  to 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to 
render  him  aid  and  assistance,  as  necessity  may  require; 
otherwise  the  shunning  of  him  might  be  rather  conducive 
to  his  ruin  than  to  his  amendment. 

Therefore  we  must  not  treat  such  offenders  as  enemies, 
but  exhort  them  as  brethren  in  order  thereby  to  bring  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  sins  and  to  repentance;  so  that  they 
may  again  become  reconciled  to  God  and  the  church,  and 
be  received  and  admitted  into  the  same — thus  exercising 
love  towards  them  as  is  becoming." 


The  Amish  Division 


HE  Meidung  controversy  considered  in  the  last 
chapter  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Amish  branch 
of  the  Church,  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  name  "Amish"  which 
was  given  to  the  new  group  which  emerged  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  Jacob  Amman,  a  Bishop  of 
the  Mennonite  Church. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  Menno  Simons  laid 
considerable  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  observing 
the  Meidung  strictly.  The  Meidung  must  be  practiced, 
according  to  Menno,  not  only  in  spiritual  relationships 
but  also  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  This  was  pretty 
generally  the  practice  of  the  Netherland  Churches.  The 
custom  of  the  "Swiss  Brethren"  had  not  been  the  same. 
They  practiced  the  Meidung  only  in  spiritual  relation- 
ships, that  is  at  the  communion. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Dortrecht  was  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  of  those  who  favored  the  stricter  in- 
terpretation of  the  Meidung.  Representatives  of  the 
southern  churches  signed  the  articles,  which  presumably 
would  bind  the  Swiss,  Palatinate  and  Alsace  Churches  to 
its  observance.  However,  as  has  frequently  happened 
with  ecclesiastical  rulings,  Article  XVII,  concerning  the 
Meidung,  was  either  misunderstood  or  disregarded  by 
many  of  the  groups,  whose  representatives  had  agreed 
to  it. 

Sixty-one  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of 
Dortrecht,  Jacob  Amman  appeared  on  the  scene.  As  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  only  one  Meidung, — the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Artices  of  Dortrecht.  This 
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deep-seated  conviction,  together  with  his  strenuous  labors, 
resulted  in  dividing  the  church  in  what  is  recognized  as 
the  most  significant  and  far  reaching  of  the  many 
schisms  which  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Mennonite  Church.  The  new  branch  was  named,  after 
its  foremost  leader,  Jacob  Amman,  the  Amish  Church. 

Jacob  Amman  was  a  Mennonite  preacher  with  the 
rank  of  Bishop  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland. 
Little  is  known  concerning  his  life.  Practically  all  the 
information  we  possess  is  what  can  be  gathered  from  the 
correspondence  which  took  place  during  the  controversy 
in  which  he  had  a  prominent  part.  O 

In  1693,  when  we  first  hear  of  him,  he  was  a  man  not 
past  middle  age,  one  of  the  younger  ministers  of  the 
church.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  independent  thinker, 
and  original  in  his  method  of  working.  He  was  of  a 
stubborn  nature,  insisting  to  the  bitter  end  that  his  way 
of  interpreting  the  Gospel  should  be  adopted  generally. 
At  times  he  was  harsh  and  bitter,  tending  to  become 
abusive  in  his  language ;  but  there  was  also  a  tender  side 
to  his  nature.  He  could  act  harshly  and  rashly,  but  he 
also  had  the  strength  of  character  that  enabled  him  to 
come  out  openly  and  admit  he  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
Having  no  likeness  of  Amman,  we  can  know  nothing  of 
his  appearance ;  but  when  we  read  his  writings,  we  gain 
the  impression  of  one  not  unlike  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  going  from  place  to  place  among  his  brethren, 


1.  These  letters  are  found  in  several  collections  which  have  been  made  by  different 
individuals.  Some  of  the  letters  are  found  in  a  book  printed  in  1876  by 
Johannes  S.  Steiner,  entitled  "Eine  Verantwortung  gegen  Daniel  Musser's 
Meidung's-Erklarung,  welche  er  gemacht  hat  in  seinem  Buch.  betitelt,  'Re- 
formirte  Mennoniten."  Another  collection  is  called  "Eine  Begebenheit  die 
sich  in  Deutschland  und  in  der  Schweiz  von  1693  bis  1700  zugetragen  hat." 
The  fourth  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  published  in  1936  by  L.  A.  Miller.  A 
collection  of  letters  was  also  printed  in  Germany  in  Der  Christliche  Gemeinde 
Kalendar  of  1908,  1909  and  1915. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  Amish  Division  and  the  letters  which  are  the 
only  source  material  we  possess,  will  be  found  in  the  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review,  October,  1937.  The  article  is  written  by  Milton  Gascho.  The  refer- 
ences found  in  this  chapter  are  all  taken  from  the  book  by  Musser  and  the 
collection  published  by  Miller.  To  indicate  which  of  the  collections  includes 
a  reference,  the  words,  "Verantwortung"  and  "Begenbenheit,"  alone  will  be 
used. 
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— a  rugged  preacher  of  righteousness,  a  staunch  defender 
of  the  faith. 

Amman  is  first  heard  of  when  he  commenced  to  hold 
communion  services  semi-annually.  The  custom  of  the 
Swiss  churches  was  to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  only 
once  a  year.  Amman  was  criticized  for  introducing  the 
new  practice.  A  conference  of  the  ministers  was  held 
to  consider  the  question,  the  decision  being  apparently  to 
allow  each  congregation  to  decide  the  matter  for 
itself.  (2) 

In  the  early  summer  of  1693  Amman  began  his  work 
as  a  reformer.  There  were  three  irregularities  which 
he  saw  or  learned  about  in  the  practices  of  some  of  the 
congregations  of  the  church.  First,  he  discovered  that 
the  Meidung  was  not  being  strictly  enforced  in  some 
congregations.  The  "geistliche"  or  spiritual  Meidung 
was  being  observed,  but  not  the  "leibliche"  or  bodily 
Meidung.  In  the  second  place,  he  learned  that  a  sister 
in  one  of  the  congregations,  who  had  admitted  that  she 
was  guilty  of  speaking  falsehoods,  had  not  been  excom- 
municated, but  was  still  a  member  of  the  congregation. 
The  third  main  point  in  the  controversy  was  the  belief 
in  some  congregations  that  true-hearted  people  would  be 
saved,  without  of  necessity  professing  the  Christian 
faith,  or  submitting  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church  (3) 
To  rid  the  church  of  these  errors,  and  restore  the  preach- 
ing and  practice  of  the  pure  Gospel,  Amman  felt  to  be 
his  mission;  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  mission  he 
gave  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  leading  opponent  of  Amman  was  a  Bishop  of  the 
Emmenthal  District  of  Switzerland,  HansReist.  Through- 
out the  controvery  Reist  remained  the  leader  of  the  op- 
posing party.  It  may  be  that  there  was  some  rivalry 
between  Amman  and  Reist  even  before  1693,  on  the 
question  of  which  one  had  the  greater  authority.  Amman 


2.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  25. 

3.  Uli  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  28-31. 
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complained  in  a  letter  (4)  that  Reist  told  him  that  he 
(Reist)  held  a  higher  rank  than  Amman  (stand  vor 
mir),  and  gave  the  impression  that  it  was  wise  to  follow 
the  old  ministers  and  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
young  ministers,  of  whom  evidently  Amman  was  one. 
Throughout  the  controversy  Reist  is  the  one  concerning 
whose  regularity  Amman  was  most  suspicious. 

The  controversy  started  when  Hans  Reist  asked 
Niklaus  Moser  and  Peter  Geiger  to  visit  his  congregation, 
and  assist  him  in  adjusting  some  difficulty  which  had 
arisen.  Amman,  learning  of  their  proposed  journey,  re- 
quested the  two  men  to  inquire  from  Reist  what  he  be- 
lieved concerning  the  Meidung.  Reist's  reply  was: 
"What  enters  the  mouth  does  not  defile  people,  but  what 
comes  out  of  the  mouth  makes  them  unclean."  (5) 

Amman  decided  that  the  best  way  to  gain  knowledge 
of  the  opinions  of  the  several  ministers  on  the  Meidung 
question  was  to  visit  them  and  conduct  a  personal  in- 
vestigation. With  this  purpose  in  mind,  he  started  out 
taking  with  him  Ulli  Amman,  Christian  Blank,  and 
Niklaus  Augsburger.  (°).  They  went  to  Frieders-Matt 
and  asked  Niklaus  Moser  whether  he  believed  in  the 
Meidung.  He  apparently  gave  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Then  they  asked  Moser  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  some  ministers  taught  that  true-hearted 
persons  might  be  saved.  Moser  replied  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  about  the  matter.  (7)  They  told  Moser  of  their 
plan  to  go  to  the  Emmenthal  so  that  they  might  talk  to 
Reist.  Moser  suggested  that  they  should  first  go  to  see 
Benedikt  Schneider,  since  he  was  the  Bishop.  (8) 

Instead  of  going  to  see  Schneider,  Amman  and  his 
companions  went  to  Reutenen  and  asked  Peter  Geiger 
what  he  believed  concerning  the  Meidung.  Geiger  replied 

4.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begenbenheit,  p.  61. 

5.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  25. 

6.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  26. 

7.  Christian  Blank  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  13. 

8.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  25. 
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that  he  believed  in  it.  (9)  After  this  they  called  a  meet- 
ing a  short  distance  from  Geiger's  home,  the  latter  not 
knowing  anything  about  it  until  he  was  called  out  of  bed 
to  attend.  When  Geiger  arrived,  the  meeting  was  nearly 
over.  Geiger  says  there  were  people  in  attendance  at 
that  meeting,  whose  presence,  had  he  known  it  before- 
hand, would  have  kept  him  from  coming.  However,  after 
the  meeting  was  over,  Jacob  Amman,  Ulli  Amman,  Chris- 
tion  Blank,  Niklaus  Augsberger,  Michael  zu  Blasen,  Chris- 
tian Gaumann  and  Peter  Geiger  held  a  council  meeting, 
at  which  time  they  agreed  to  make  further  investigations 
concerning  the  matter.  (10) 

Amman  summoned  Niklaus  Balzy  from  Habstetten  to 
the  same  place,  and  accused  him  of  saying  that  salvation 
was  possible  for  true-hearted  people.  Balzy  said  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  If  it  had  happened,  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  Balzy  asked  for  patience.  He  would  leave  it 
to  God's  grace  and  mercy.  (n) 

From  here  Amman  and  his  fellow-travelers  went  to 
Uetigen,  where  they  had  a  conference  with  Hans  Reist 
concerning  the  Meidung.  (12)  The  question  Amman 
asked  him  was  whether  he  agreed  that  the  Meidung  in- 
cluded bodily  and  spiritual  eating  and  drinking.  Reist 
answered :  "No  sins  enter  through  the  mouth ;  Christ  also 
ate  with  publicans  and  sinners."  (13)  Amman  also  asked 
Reist  at  this  meeting  whether  people  who  were  known 
to  be  liars  should  be  excommunicated.  Amman  states 
that  Reist  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  he  adds  that 
Reist's  actions  in  not  disciplining  such  as  have  been 
guilty  of  falsehoods,  indicated  his  position  in  the  mat- 
ter. (14) 

Other  ministers  who  were  questioned  concerning 

9.  Christian  Blank  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  14. 

10.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  26. 

11.  Christian   Blank   letter — Begebenheit,  p.  14. 

12.  Christian  Blank  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  14. 

13.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  59. 

14.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  69. 
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their  interpretation  of  the  Meidung  were  Peter  zu  Swar- 
zentrub,  Peter  Ingull,  Jacob  Immos,  and  Peter  Gerber. 
They  would  not  agree  with  Amman's  position.  Swar- 
zentrub  at  first  seemed  to  follow  Amman,  but  later  he 
changed  his  opinion.  (15) 

From  here  they  went  to  Egenweil,  and  asked  Peter 
Habecker  and  Peter,  "the  gold-digger"  (der  Gold- 
graber  Peter)  concerning  the  Meidung.  They  replied 
that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church  could  get  together  and  come  to  some  decision  at 
a  regular  council  meeting.  (16) 

Likely  in  following  out  this  suggestion,  Amman  called 
a  meeting  of  the  Bishops  and  ministers  at  Frieders-Matt 
in  Niklaus  Moser's  barn.  Present  at  the  gathering  were 
Niklaus  Moser,  Peter  zu  Swarzentrub,  Peter  Geiger,  and 
Peter  Ingull.  Geiger  appears  to  have  been  the  spokes- 
man at  the  meeting.  Upon  being  asked  by  Amman  what 
he  thought  about  the  Meidung,  Geiger  replied  that  his 
only  suggestion  was  that  the  Bishops  of  Switzerland 
should  get  together,  search  the  Bible,  and  ascertain 
which  interpretation  was  in  accord  with  the  Gospel. 
Moser  and  the  rest  agreed  that  this  was  the  wisest  plan. 
Amman  also  fell  in  line  with  this  suggestion,  and  it  was 
decided  to  call  such  a  meeting  in  two  weeks.  (17) 

Some  time  prior  to  this  meeting  the  third  and  fourth 
attempts  of  Amman  to  come  to  some  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment with  Hans  Reist  took  place.  Amman  states  that  he 
sent  Hans  Gerber  and  Peter  Zimmerman  to  Reist  to  ask 
him  another  time  whether  he  agreed  that  the  excommuni- 
cated should  be  "avoided."  Instead  of  replying  to 
Amman's  inquiry,  Reist  sent  a  letter  to  different  minis- 
ters in  which  he  stated  that  he  did  not  accept  the  com- 
mandment that  one  should  "shun"  the  excommunicated 


15.  Jacob   Amman   letter — Begebenheit,   p.   62 ;   Peter   Geiger  letter — Verantwor- 

tung,  p.  25. 

16.  Christian  Blank  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  14. 

17.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  25. 
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in  bodily  and  spiritual  eating,  and  he  added  that  one 
should  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  young  fellows 
when  it  came  to  "instruction  and  order."  (1S) 

In  the  fourth  attempt  Amman  made  to  bring  Reist  to 
an  agreement  on  the  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  he  sent 
Niklaus  Augsberger  and  Hans  Roller  to  him  with  a  mes- 
sage concerning  the  question  whether  the  true-hearted 
would  be  saved.  Reist  however  refused  to  accept 
Amman's  viewpoint.  (19) 

The  meeting  which  was  held  two  weeks  after  the 
gathering  in  Niklaus  Moser's  barn  marks  the  breaking- 
point  between  the  two  sides  in  the  controversy.  Until 
that  time  there  were  hopes  that  there  might  be  a  recon- 
ciliation which  would  preserve  the  unity  of  the  church. 
After  this  meeting  two  distinct  groups  were  existing 
side  by  side.  An  account  of  this  historic  meeting  is  fur- 
nished in  three  of  the  letters  which  are  the  chief  source 
of  our  information  concerning  the  division.  Geiger  (20), 
Blank  (21)  and  Jacob  Amman  (—)  refer  to  this  meeting. 

The  following  were  in  attendance  at  this  gathering: 
Niklaus  Moser,  Peter  Habecker,  Johannes  Imwiller,  Peter 
Geiger,  Peter  Ingull,  Jacob  Schwarz,  Niklaus  Augs- 
berger, Christian  Blank,  Ulli  Amman,  Jacob  Amman,  and 
Peter  Zimmerman.  There  were  also  a  number  of  women 
present.    Hans  Reist  did  not  attend  the  meeting. 

Geiger  says  that,  when  he  noticed  how  serious  and 
sad  the  brethren  looked,  he  opened  the  meeting  by  saying 
to  Amman:  "Whatever  enters  the  mouth  does  not  defile 
people ;  but  what  comes  out  of  the  mouth  makes  people 
unclean."  Amman  said  that  did  not  pertain  to  the  ques- 
tion. Then  Geiger  said:  "Whoever  eats — let  him  not 
judge  the  one  who  does  not  eat."   Amman  again  replied 

18.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,   p.   60 ;  Ulli  Amman  letter — Begebenheit, 

p.  29. 

19.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  61. 

20.  Jacob  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  pp.  25,  26. 

21.  Christian  Blank  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  15,  16. 

22.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  63. 
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that  this  had  no  bearing  on  the  matter.  Thereupon 
Geiger  said:  "If  you  bite  and  eat  one  another,  see  to  it 
that  you  are*  not  consumed."  After  this  Geiger  begged 
Amman  that  he  should  avoid  causing  a  disturbance  or  a 
division  in  the  church,  to  which  Amman  replied  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  cause  a  division. 

Some  one  expressed  regrets  that  the  rest  of  the 
Brethren  were  not  present  at  the  meeting.  It  was  de- 
cided to  send  one  of  the  sisters  to  find  out  whether  more 
of  them  were  coming.  After  a  while  came  messages 
from  several  of  the  brethren  that  they  were  unable  to 
be  present.  It  was  harvest-time,  and  therefore  an  in- 
convenient time  for  them  to  come. 

At  this  point  Amman  lost  his  patience  (ist  verd- 
rieszlich  worden),  and  decided  the  time  for  action  had 
arrived.  He  declared  Reist  was  an  apostate,  a  schis- 
matic, and  guilty  of  slander,  and  he  produced  a  letter 
with  six  complaints  against  Reist.  When  he  had  read 
these  charges  he  declared  Reist  was  excommunicated. 

After  this  he  asked  Peter  Geiger  and  Niklaus  Moser 
whether  they  agreed  concerning  the  Meidung.  Moser 
asked  Amman  to  be  patient,  since  he  (Moser)  had  not 
consulted  his  congregation.  Geiger  again  stated  his 
opinion  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  Bishops  to  decide, 
and  a  decision  was  not  possible,  since  not  all  of  them 
were  present.  Thereupon  Amman  declared  Moser  and 
Geiger  were  excommunicated  as  liars. 

Then  Amman  asked  Peter  Habecker,  Jacob  Schwarz 
and  Peter  Ingull,  whether  they  would  confess  the  Mei- 
dung with  him.  When  they  also  refused  to  do  so, 
Amman  promptly  excommunicated  them. 

Many  of  the  brethren  coaxed  and  begged  Amman  to 
have  patience.  One  of  the  sisters  fell  on  her  knees  and 
implored  him  to  be  patient.  All  this  however  was  of  no 
avail.  All  were  excommunicated  with  the  exception  of 
one  brother  and  the  sisters. 
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Then  Peter  Zimmerman  said:  "Da  habt  ihr's"  (There 
you  have  it).  The  meeting  broke  up.  Amman  and  his 
party  left  (Da  sind  sie  zum  Loch  hinausgangen,  literally 
"they  went  out  through  the  hole")  without  invoking 
God's  blessing,  and  without  shaking  hands. 

It  was  shortly  after  noon  when  this  meeting  ended. 
In  the  evening  seven  more  of  the  brethren  arrived. 
Whether  on  this  same  evening  or  not,  is  not  known,  but 
Jacob  Amman  and  his  followers  called  another  meeting 
a  short  distance  away  from  the  place  where  the  stormy 
meeting  wasi  held,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  ministers 
were  not  invited.  (2S) 

After  this  Amman  sent  Hans  Gerber  and  Christian 
Blank  to  Benedikt  Schneider  and  Johannes  Imwiller,  to 
ask  them  if  they  would  recognize  the  Meidung.  When 
they  refused  to  express  their  belief  in  the  doctrine, 
Amman  sent  them  a  letter  excommunicating  them  (24) 
About  the  same  time  Niklaus  Balzy  was  excommunicated 
on  the  ground  of  being  guilty  of  lying.  (25) 

At  this  point  we  should  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  the  observance  of  the  Meidung  demanded  accord- 
ing to  Jacob  Amman's  opinion.  In  the  most  detailed 
description  Amman  has  given  us  of  his  beliefs,  he  writes : 

"(In  reference  to  the  Meidung  of  those  who  have  been 
put  under  the  ban) — we  believe  and  confess — if  any  one, 
it  may  be  because  of  his  evil  life  or  perverted  doctrine,  is 
fallen  off  the  right  course  so  far  that  he  is  separated  from 
God,  and  also  separated  from  and  punished  by  the  church, — 
that  such  a  one  must  then  also  be  shunned  and  avoided 
(gescheuet  und  gemeidet),  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostle, — by  all  associates  and  members  of 
the  Church, — especially  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  same, — in  eating  or  drinking,  and  other  similar  inter- 
course,— the  same  to  be  done  without  any  distinction.  For 
Saint  Paul  says,  "I  wrote  unto  you  in  an  epistle  not  to 


23.  Jacob  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  26. 

24.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,   p.   26  ;   Jacob   Amman   letter  Begeben- 

heit,  p.  64. 

25.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  65. 
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company  with  fornicators:  yet  not  altogether  with  the  for- 
nicators of  this  world"  (1  Corinthians  5:9,  10).  Accord- 
ingly St.  Paul  wanted  to  say, — you  may  have  'company 
with'  the  fornicators  of  the  world,  or  covetous  ones,  or 
robbers, — namely  with  outward  eating  and  drinking.  But 
if  there  is  anybody  who  allows  himself  to  be  called  a  brother, 
and  is  a  fornicator  or  covetous  one,  and  a  blasphemer,  or 
drunkard,  or  a  robber, — with  him  you  shall  not  eat, — 
namely,  bodily;  for  if  the  holy  Apostle  Paul  had  meant 
only  the  spiritual  eating,  as  our  opponents  assert,  then  he 
must  have  allowed  us  to  eat  the  spiritual  food  with  fornica- 
tors of  this  world. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  this  article;  search  and  in- 
quire into  it  with  unbiased  mind  and  heart,  also  with 
heavenly  and  godly  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  you 
will  find  that  all  individuals  who  have  been  put  under  the 
ban,  without  distinction,  shall  be  shunned  and  avoided  until 
the  time  of  their  repentance.  We  repeat — without  any  dis- 
tinction,— for  we  think  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  that  one  shall  avoid  some  who  have  been  put 
under  the  ban  more  severely  than  others."  (26) 

A  short  time  after  the  division  had  taken  place, 
Niklaus  Moser  and  Peter  Geiger  were  again  asked  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  ministry.  (27)  Geiger  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  wrote  a  letter  to  Amman  and  his  followers, 
asking  them  whether  they  were  willing  to  admit  that 
they  had  gone  too  far  in  their  treatment  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  them.  The  reply  was  given  by  the 
Amman  party  that  unless  the  ministers  were  willing  to 
agree  on  the  Meidung,  they  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  Finally  Peter  Geiger  and  Johannes  Zug  went  to 
Jacob  Amman  and  Ulli  Amman,  and  asked  them  to  join 
in  a  meeting,  to  which  lay-members  should  be  invited, 
at  which  time  both  sides  of  the  question  might  be  dis- 
cussed. Amman  finally  agreed  to  attend  such  a  meeting. 
When  he  came  at  the  time  decided  upon,  he  brought  no 
lay-members  along.    Amman  presented  his  side  of  the 


26.  Jacob  Amman  Letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  73-75. 

27.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  26. 
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argument,  after  which  he  left  immediately,  without 
waiting  to  listen  to  the  remainder  of  the  discussion.  Ac- 
cordingly nothing  was  accomplished  by  the  effort.  (28) 

A  short  time  after  the  division  some  people  from  the 
Emmenthal  wrote  to  the  Palatinate,  telling  of  their 
experiences.  The  Palatines  wrote  a  letter  in  reply,  dated 
October  16,  1693,  in  which  they  urged  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion be  brought  about,  and  that,  instead  of  permitting  a 
division  to  take  place,  they  make  all  possible  efforts  to 
bring  the  two  sides  together.  (29) 

This  letter  Amman  answered,  November  22,  1693. 
He  claimed  that  in  each  case  where  he  had  acted,  he  had 
given  one  or  more  admonitions,  stating  the  witnesses  in 
each  case.  He  defended  his  position  concerning  the 
Meidung.  And  he  asked  the  Palatines  to  agree  with  him 
on  the  question,  or  be  in  danger  of  being  excommuni- 
cated. (30) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Amman  sent  out  his 
"Warnungs-Schrift," — (letter  of  warning),  in  which  he 
requested  all  those  addressed  to  report  to  him  whether 
or  not  they  agreed  with  him  on  the  question  of  the  Mei- 
dung, and  threatened  excommunication  to  those  who 
failed  to  report,  or  refused  to  agree  with  him.  The  text 
of  the  "Warnungs-Schrift"  is  as  follows : 

"I,  Jacob  Amman,  together  with  Ministers  and  Bishops, 
send  this  writing,  and  it  shall  be  made  known  to  each 
one, — be  it  man  or  woman,  ministers  or  members  of  the 
congregation,— all  in  the  congregation, — that  you  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  20th  day  of  February  and  let  us  know,  namely — 
you  who  have  not  yet  been  excommunicated  from  the  church 
by  judgment  and  council, — and  you  shall  answer  for  your- 
selves,— whether  you  can  confess  the  disputed  articles  with 
us,  namely — to  avoid  the  excommunicated  in  outward  eat- 
ing and  that  one  shall  excommunicate  liars  from  the  church, 
and  that  without  God's  word  one  shall  call  nobody  holy.  Or 


28.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  pp.  26,  27. 

29.  Christian  Blank  letter— Begebenheit,  p.  16. 

30.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  58-85. 
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if  you  are  able  with  God's  word,  to  inform  us  of  something 
else,  we  are  willing  to  be  shown.  If  you  however  on  the 
day  set,  will  not  appear  and  confess  these  articles  with  us, 
or  show  us  something  else  from  God's  word,  we  will  set 
another  day,  namely  the  7th  day  of  March  for  you  to  an- 
swer. If  however  you  do  not  appear  at  this  time  and  day 
designated  to  answer  for  yourselves  you  will  be  put  under 
the  ban  like  the  rest.  This  teaching  and  belief  comes  from 
us,  Ministers  and  Bishops,  and  especially  from  me,  J. 
Amman,  that,  when  sectarian  people  are  excommunicated 
from  the  church  of  God,  they  shall  also  be  shunned  and 
avoided,  until  the  time  of  your  repentance,  as  clearly  indi- 
cated by  God's  word. 

Jagi  Amman  1693 

This  letter  shall  be  sent  from  one  person  to  another  that 
it  will  be  known  and  evident  to  all."  (31) 

In  March,  1694,  a  meeting  was  called  at  Ohneheim, 
in  Alsace  at  the  request  of  the  Palatines.  (32)  At  this 
meeting  there  were  ten  men  present  from  Switzerland 
and  seven  from  the  Palatinate  (33)  They  examined  both 
sides  of  the  controversy,  and  urged  the  Amman  party 
not  to  go  too  fast.  The  Amish  insisted  that  there  would 
have  to  be  agreement  on  the  three  disputed  articles.  The 
Palatines  agreed  on  two  of  the  articles,  but  would  not 
consent  to  the  article  on  the  Meidung.  On  the  next  day 
the  Swiss  agreed  with  the  Palatines  and  drafted  a  state- 
ment, dated  March  13,  1694,  in  which  they  stated  that 
they  could  not  agree  with  Amman  concerning  the  Mei- 
dung. (34) 

After  this  Amman  put  the  Palatinate  ministers  under 
the  ban,  some  of  whom  he  had  never  seen.  Blank  says 
that  this  was  not  a  scriptural  ban  or  a  scriptural  Mei- 
dung. (35) 


31.  Verantwortung,  p.  27. 

32.  Christian  Blank  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  17. 

33.  Ulli  Amman  letter  Begebenheit,  p.  36. 

34.  Ulli  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  36,  37  ;  Statement  of  Palatine  and  Swis» 
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After  this  there  was  no  hope  of  avoiding  a  division 
into  two  branches,  and  the  separation  into  two  distinct 
factions  was  complete.  Numerous  efforts  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  but 
without  success. 

Some  time  during  1698,  a  number  of  the  Amish 
leaders  decided  they  had  been  too  hasty  in  their  actions, 
not  having  consulted  their  congregations  before  acting, 
and  they  placed  themselves  under  the  ban.  They  did  this 
in  the  hope  that  the  other  side  would  meet  them  half-way 
and  confess  that  they  too  had  been  in  the  wrong.  The 
opposing  side  however  rejoiced  in  their  victory,  and  in 
the  unfavorable  position  in  which  the  followers  of 
Amman  were  placed.  When  the  matter  of  reconciliation 
was  brought  up,  the  Amish  still  continued  to  insist  that 
the  other  party  must  agree  on  the  three  points  in  the 
controversy,  which  they  refused  to  do.  As  a  result  noth- 
ing developed  from  the  effort.  (36) 

Later  on,  when  the  Amish  were  again  received  by 
ministers  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  original  division, 
although  the  disagreement  concerning  the  Meidung  con- 
tinued, it  was  felt  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a  chance 
for  a  reconciliation.  However,  the  article  on  foot-wash- 
ing was  brought  up,  and,  when  the  rest  refused  to  accept 
it,  the  effort  failed  again.  (37) 

On  February  7,  1700,  some  of  the  Amish  again  put 
themselves  under  the  ban,  in  another  effort  to  establish 
peace  with  their  former  brethren,  but  this  also  ended  in 
failure.  One  of  their  confessions,  in  which  the  Amish 
appear  to  be  longing  for  an  end  of  the  bitter  feeling 
which  had  prevailed,  is  as  follows: 

"Jacob  Amman,  Isaac  Kauffman  and  Niklaus  Augsburger: 
we  confess  that  in  this  quarrel  and  severe  ban  we  brought 
against  you  in  Switzerland,  we  had  a  feeling  that  was  evil  in 
that  connection,  for  we  were  assembled  together  on  the  7th 


36.  Ulli  Amman  Letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  45-47. 

37.  Ulli  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  47-48. 
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day  of  January,  1700,  and  we  agreed  what  we  would  confess, 
and  in  this  connection  we  confess  that  the  ban  has  a  right 
over  us,  and  on  this  account  we  are  not  innocent  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  congregation,  and  desire  to  be  reconciled  if  it  is 
possible,  and  on  this  account  we  ask  you  all  for  patience. 
Will  you  have  patience  with  us  and  pray  heartily  for  us  that 
he  may  grant  everything  to  us  through  grace,  because  we  are 
sincerely  concerned  about  our  faults,  and  that  we  may  repent 
of  our  sins,  while  we  are  alive  and  in  health.  And  therefore 
we  ask  you  again  sincerely  for  patience,  since  it  did  not  oc- 
cur with  our  knowledge,  as  I  hope,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
believe  us  and  therefore  have  right  patience  with  us  and  give 
us  what  you  have  to  give,  and  pray  to  our  dear  God  for  us 
that  he  will  grant  us  everything  through  grace.  Ulli  Am- 
man and  Christian  Blank  confess  as  appears  above."  (38) 

On  January  11th,  1711,  a  group  of  Amish,  consisting 
of  Ulli  Amman,  Hans  Gerber,  Hans  Anken  and  Yost  Yo- 
der  of  the  Palatinate,  Hans  Guth,  Hans  Giingerich,  Chris- 
tian Zug,  Hans  Kauffman  and  others,  came  to  Heidel- 
sheim  in  Alsace  wanting  to  make  peace.  They  said  that 
peace  might  be  restored,  if  they  were  permitted  to  ob- 
serve the  Meidung  and  foot-washing  as  they  thought 
right,  even  if  the  rest  would  not  accept  these  as  essential. 
A  letter  was  sent  to  the  brethren  in  Switzerland,  inquir- 
ing what  course  should  be  taken.  The  Swiss  advised 
against  receiving  the  Amish.  However,  the  advice  of  the 
Swiss  was  not  followed,  and  at  least  Ulli  Amman  and 
Hans  Gerber  were  received  back  into  the  fellowship 

(39) 

In  addition  to  the  three  main  subjects  in  the  contro- 
versy, there  were  a  number  of  other  practices  in  regard 
to  which  Amman  disagreed  with  the  Reist  party.  Am- 
man stressed  the  importance  of  foot-washing,  after  the 
teaching  of  Menno  Simons,  which  practice  the  opposition 
refused  to  admit  as  a  necessary  institution.  (40) 


38.  Begebenheit,  pp.  86,  87. 

39.  Christian  Blank  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  19  ;  Verantwortung,  p.  38. 

40.  Ulli  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  47,  48. 
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Amman  objected  strenuously  to  the  practice  of  some 
of  attending  the  State  Churches,  claiming  that  those  who 
did  so  should  be  put  under  the  ban.  In  Markirch  he  had 
expelled  a  number  of  people  because  of  this  practice.  (41) 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  funeral,  it  was  not  permitted  to  hold 
the  service  in  the  church,  according  to  Amman's  ideas. 

(42) 

Restrictions  concerning  clothing,  and  the  hair,  and 
beards,  also  had  some  part  in  the  controversy.  Gerhard 
Rosen  accused  Amman  of  trying  to  impose  a  certain  style 
of  dress,  in  hats,  clothing,  shoes,  stockings,  and  the  hair 
on  the  head,  and  putting  under  the  ban  those  who  would 
not  conform.  (43)  And  Amman  writes  that  he  has  ex- 
communicated nobody  on  account  of  the  question  of  cloth- 
ing, hair  or  beards,  but  he  adds : 

"If  there  should  be  any  who  wants  to  imitate  the  world 
with  beard  shaved  off,  with  long  hair,  and  proud  clothing, 
and  not  confess  that  it  is  wrong,  he  shall  be  severely  pun- 
ished." (44) 

It  is  evident  however  that  these  other  differences  were 
not  stressed  throughout  the  controversy.  Nor  was  there 
much  difficulty  concerning  the  accusations  in  reference  to 
excommunicating  liars,  or  claiming  that  the  true-hearted 
would  be  saved.  The  main  point  of  difference  was  on  the 
question  of  the  observance  of  the  Meidung, — whether  this 
was  to  be  observed  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  or  in  bodily 
as  well  as  spiritual  eating  and  fellowship. 

How  large  the  following  of  Amman  was  is  unknown. 
Those  who  agreed  with  him  were  found  largely  in  Alsace, 
although  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  Switzerland  there  were 
also  some  who  went  along  with  him. 

The  emigration  to  America  following  so  soon  after 
the  division,  the  differences  were  carried  along  to  the  new 


41.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  76,  77. 
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world,  where  they  would  be  more  likely  to  continue  in  a 
sparsely-settled  section.  The  hostility  between  the  two 
parties  continued  and  was  so  strong  that  as  late  as  1711, 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Switzerland,  the  two  par- 
ties refused  to  embark  on  the  same  ship  in  their  voyage 
down  the  Rhine.  And  while  the  bitterness  of  feeling  has 
subsided  to  a  large  extent,  the  division  has  remained  to 
this  day.  In  the  old  world  the  Amish  have  practically 
disappeared,  although  groups  are  still  to  be  found,  which 
still  hold  to  most  of  the  principles  of  the  founder ;  but  in 
dress  and  outward  appearance  they  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  Mennonites. 

It  is  in  the  New  World  that  the  later  development  of 
the  Amish  faith  is  to  be  found.  The  distinction  between 
the  Amish  and  the  other  groups  of  similar  origin,  con- 
tinues after  two  centuries.  In  their  daily  lives,  as  well 
as  in  their  religious  practices,  including  the  observance 
of  the  Meidung,  the  Old  Order  Amish  are  holding  fast  to 
the  principles  expounded  and  defended  by  Jacob  Amman 
and  his  brethren. 


THE  Amish  in  America 


HE  exact  date  when  the  first  Amish  came  to 
America  is  not  known.  A  few  Amish  names  ap- 
pear early  in  Pennsylvania  records,  but  only  a 
small  number  of  them  arrived  before  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Commencing 
in  1727,  when  the  practice  of  making  lists  of  passengers 
arriving  on  ships,  began,  Amish  names  appear  frequently 
among  those  entering  the  country.  From  then  on  ad- 
herents of  the  Amish  faith  continued  to  arrive  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  when  immigration  practically 
ceased  for  the  duration  of  the  Revolution.  Among  the 
names  of  these  are  to  be  found  most  of  those  which  are 
common  in  the  Amish  section  of  Lancaster  County. 

Professor  C.  Henry  Smith  (*)  has  taken  from  the 
passenger  lists  the  names  and  date  of  arrival  of  those 
whose  names  suggest  Amish  affiliation.  Since  there  have 
always  been  only  a  small  number  of  Amish  family  names, 
it  is  generally  possible  to  tell  which  of  the  passengers 
were  of  the  Amish  faith.  The  first  Amish  family  to 
come  to  America  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Barbara  Yoder, 
whose  husband  died  at  sea  and  who  settled  with  her  fam- 
ily in  the  Oley  region  of  Berks  County,  in  1714. 

Selecting  from  this  list,  names  which  are  most  com- 
mon in  the  Amish  section  of  Lancaster  County,  we  find 
among  the  arrivals  in  1727,  Peter  and  Ulric  Zug  (Zuck), 
who  settled  in  Germantown,  not  becoming  members  of 
any  Amish  community.  Johannes  Lap  came  in  1733, 
and  three  years  later,  Jacob  Hochstetler,  who  became  a 
bishop  in  the  first  known  Amish  congregation  in  Amer- 


1.  Smith,  C.  H.,  "The  Mennonite  Immigration  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  The  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Vol.  35,  p.  225  f. 
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ica.  In  1737  Jacob  Beiler  and  his  son  Christopher,  Jacob 
Mueller  and  Jacob  Mast  were  among  the  passengers. 

Among  those  arriving  in  1742  were  Jacob  Yoder, 
Christian  Jotter  (Yoder),  Christian  Jotter,  Jr.,  Christian 
Miller,  and  three  brothers,  Moritz,  Christian  and  Jo- 
hannes Zug,  who  became  members  of  the  Northkill  con- 
gregation, and  later  were  identified  with  the  congrega- 
tion at  Whiteland  in  Chester  County.  Christian  Koenig 
(King),  Samuel  Koenig,  and  Yost  Jotter  arrived  in  1744. 
Peter  Glick  came  in  1748. 

Among  the  passengers  in  1749  were  Hans  Lantz, 
Christian  Fisher,  Christian  Hochstetler,  Ulrich  Hochstet- 
ler,  Nicholas  Hochstetler,  and  Jacob  Hartzler,  who  is  re- 
garded by  some  of  the  Amish  as  the  first  Amish  bishop  in 
America.  The  following  year  we  find  the  names  of  Dan- 
iel Miller,  Johannes  Mast  and  Hans  Koenig.  Arrivals  in 
1751  were  Jacob  Yoder,  Hans  Blank,  Christian  Blank, 
Michael  Bietch  (Peachey),  and  David  Bietch,  and  in 
1752,  Nicholaus  Blank,  Hans  Blank,  Jacob  Blank,  Ul- 
rich Fischer,  Jacob  Kauffman,  and  Christian  Schmucker. 
Jacob  Kauffman  came  in  1754.  In  1766  we  find  the 
name  of  Stoltzfus  for  the  first  time,  when  Nicholas 
Stoltzfus  and  his  son  Christian,  were  among  the  arrivals. 
(2) 

In  an  article  written  by  Redmond  Conyngham  in  1831 
(3),  appears  a  petition,  which  was  "presented  by  the 
Amish  Mennonites  to  William  Penn,  May  20,  1718."  In 
this  petition  the  authors  complain  that  they  were  "sub- 
ject to  military  and  civil  jurisdiction,"  and  stated  their 
opinion  that  they  "ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  maintenance  of  convicts."  It  would  seem  that  either 
Conyngham  erred  in  assigning  this  petition  to  the  Amish 
Mennonites,  or  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  date  which 
is  attached  to  it.    There  is  no  evidence  that  sufficient 


2.  Nicholas  Stoltzfus,  the  pioneer  of  the  Stoltzfus  family,  is  buried  in  a  small 

cemetery  near  Leesport. 

3.  Hazard's  Register,  1831,  Vol.  VII,  p.  151. 
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Amish  were  in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  to  send  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Proprietor  of  the  colony. 

Watson  in  his  "Annals  of  Philadelphia",  (4) ,  also  men- 
tions a  petition  of  a  similar  nature  which  was  sent  to  the 
authorities  in  1742.  This  may  have  been  the  one  re- 
ferred to  by  Conyngham.  Watson's  statement  concerning 
this  petition  is  as  follows,  the  remarks  parenthetically 
included  concerning  the  customs  of  the  Amish  also  being 
of  interest : 

"In  1742  a  number  of  Germans  stated  that  they  had  emi- 
grated from  Europe  by  an  invitation  from  the  proprietaries, 
and  being  attached  to  the  Ornish  doctrines,  and  that  being 
conscientious  as  to  oaths,  they  cannot  procure  naturalization 
by  the  present  laws.  Whereupon  a  law  was  made  in  con- 
formity with  their  request.  (These  Ornish  people  wear  long 
beards  like  the  Dunkards,  but  have  no  places  of  worship, 
save  their  own  private  houses,  and  always  retiring  to  a  pri- 
vate and  retired  place  when  inclined  to  pray.  They  have 
been  excused  from  juries,  in  criminal  cases,  from  their  known 
inclination  to  acquit  in  cases  of  taking  life.)" 

Another  early  reference  to  the  Amish,  which  gives  us 
some  information  concerning  the  number  of  the  group 
who  came  to  America  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their 
location,  is  found  in  a  letter  written  to  Holland  in  1773  by 
three  Mennonite  Bishops  of  Skippack  and  Franconia.  (5) 

"As  to  the  Amisch,  they  are  many  in  number;  but  they  are 
not  here  near  us,  and  we  can  give  no  further  information 
concerning  them  except  only  this,  that  they  hold  very  fast 
to  the  outward  and  ancient  institutions." 

Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that  not  more  than  five  hundred 
Amish  migrated  to  America  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. (6). 

The  reasons  for  their  coming  to  America  are  those 
which  we  generally  associate  with  European  migration  to 


4.  Watson,  "Annals  of  Philadelphia"  Vol.  2,  p.  109. 

5.  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1929,  p.  230. 

6.  Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  240. 
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this  continent  in  the  early  centuries.  The  New  World 
was  a  Canaan  that  promised  a  refuge  and  peace  after  a 
long  wilderness  period. 

"There  was  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
throughout  Europe  and  especially  in  Germany.  That 
continent  had  been  almost  continuously  torn  by  devastat- 
ing wars  for  a  hundred  years  previously.  Destruction 
and  desolation  had  been  carried  into  millions  of  homes. 
Iri  almost  every  kingdom  and  principality  the  tramp  of 
the  invader  had  been  heard,  and  wherever  he  appeared, 
ruin  followed  in  his  tracks  by  day,  and  his  incendiary 
torch  marked  his  course  by  night.  The  peasant  was  no 
more  considered  in  this  clash  of  arms  than  the  cattle  in 
his  fields.  Like  them  he  was  valued  only  for  what  he  was 
worth  to  his  lord  and  master,  whoever  that  might  be.  He 
was  pressed  into  the  ranks  whenever  his  services  were 
needed,  while  his  substance  was  seized  and  converted  to 
the  public  use.  To  eke  out  a  scanty  existence  where  the 
fates  had  located  him  without  hope  of  betterment  or  ma- 
terial progression  seemed  the  aim  and  end  of  his  being. 
To  rise  from  the  plane  of  life  to  which  he  was  born  was 
a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  few.  Generations  of  oppression 
and  penury  had  in  too  many  cases  dwarfed  the  humanity 
within  his  soul  and  he  could  only  in  exceptional  cases  look 
forward  to  anything  better  or  higher."  (7) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  religious  persecution 
had  by  no  means  come  to  an  end  in  Europe.  The  days 
were  past  when  there  was  wholesale  slaughter  of  people 
because  of  their  beliefs,  but  there  was  still  oppression  in 
various  forms.  "In  Switzerland  the  followers  of  Menno 
Simons  were  still  sold  as  galley  slaves  or  left  to  starve  in 
prisons.  In  the  Palatinate  and  other  parts  of  Germany 
they  were  allowed  freedom  of  worship,  but  their  refusal 
to  enter  military  service  and  to  take  the  oath,  often 


7.  Diffenderffer,  F.  R.     "The  German  Immigration   into   Pennsylvania"   Part  2 
"The  Redemptioners,"  p.  16. 
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brought  upon  them  great  hardships,  as  they  often  had  to 
pay  large  sums  of  money  for  the  privilege  of  exemption 
.  .  .  Even  in  the  most  tolerant  countries,  however,  the 
position  of  the  Mennonites  on  the  question  of  war,  the 
oath  and  the  magistracy,  was  a  source  of  continual  fric- 
tion between  them  and  the  civil  authorities,  while  their 
opposition  to  infant  baptism,  and  to  the  domination  of 
the  State  Churches  brought  upon  them  the  suspicions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchies."  (8) 

In  some  of  the  letters  which  were  written  during  the 
Amish  controversy  there  are  references  to  persecutions 
which  some  of  the  brethren  endured.  Peter  Geiger  states 
at  the  beginning  of  his  letter  that  when  he  first  heard  of 
the  Meidung  he  was,  in  prison  at  Bern  (in  Bern  in  der 
Gefangenschaft)  (9).  JJUi  Amman  addressed  his  letter 
in  part  to  imprisoned  brothers  and  sisters  (auch  gefan- 
gene  Briider  und  Schwestern)  (10).  Another  of  the  let- 
ters which  speaks  of  the  Amish  controversy,  written  by 
Jacob  Guth  mentions  a  communication  which  he  had 
received  from  one  who  was  in  prison,  (aus  der  Gefang- 
niss  geschrieben)  (u).  These  references  point  to  the 
grim  fact  that  there  were  many  even  at  this  late  date  who 
on  account  of  their  faith  were  compelled  to  endure  suf- 
fering and  imprisonment  and  even  death. 

It  is  little  wonder  therefore  that,  when  the  invitation 
was  extended  to  come  to  Pennsylvania,  multitudes  came 
as  soon  as  they  were  able.  The  wonderful  resources  of 
Pennsylvania  as  described  by  William  Penn  in  his  "Ac- 
count of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  inhabi- 
tants" (12),  were  not  nearly  as  much  of  an  attraction  as 
the  promise  of  an  opportunity  to  live  and  worship  in 
peace.    Some  of  them  had  heard  of  William  Penn  from 

8.  Smith,  C.  H.,  "The  Mennonites  of  America."  p.  98. 

9.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung  p.   25    (See  note  1   in   Chapter  of  "The 

Amish  Division). 

10.  Ulli  Amman  letter — Begebenheit  p.  26. 

11.  Jacob  Guth  letter — Verantwortung  p.  28. 

12.  Diffenderffer — op.  cit.  p.  23  f. 
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those  who  had  come  in  contact  with  him  and  his  beliefs, 
when  Penn  traveled  through  Germany  a  number  of  years 
before.  "To  all  of  them  the  news  in  1681  that  the  tall 
young  Englishman  who  four  years  before  had  passed 
through  the  Rhine  country,  preaching  a  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious life  not  very  different  from  that  of  Menno  Simons, 
was  now  the  proprietor  in  America  of  a  vast  region — 
greater  than  all  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  and  Baden,  to- 
gether,— and  that  he  had  invited  them  to  come  and  live 
there,  without  wars  and  persecutions,  under  laws  which 
they  should  share  in  making — such  news  must  indeed 
have  roused  and  stirred  many  a  discouraged  peasant 
household."  (13) 

The  enthusiasm  which  was  aroused  by  Penn's  offer 
among  those  who  were  enduring  severe  hardships  in 
countries  where  oppression  still  prevailed,  is  illustrated 
in  a  letter  written  February  6,  1681,  by  Henry  Frey  of 
Heilbron  (Germany)  to  his  son  Henry  in  New  York.  (14) 
The  writer  of  this  letter  says : 

"Thousands  would  gladly  leave  the  Fatherland  if  they  had 
the  means  to  do  so.  A  merchant  from  Frankfort  was  with 
us  last  week,  and  informed  us  how  along  the  Rhine  a  number 
of  families  have  banded  together  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
an  Englishman,  named  William  Penn,  who  had  recently  vis- 
ited that  community,  to  settle  in  that  beautiful  land,  and 
there  establish  new  homes.  After  I  had  received  this  infor- 
mation, I  went  at  once  to  our  Minister  whose  parents  live  at 
Worms,  on  the  Rhine,  and  begged  him  earnestly  to  learn 
what  truth  there  was  in  these  reports,  and  to  find  out,  if  pos- 
sible, if  there  would  be  any  opportunity  for  us  to  join  them 
and  go  to  the  New  World.  He  then  informed  me  that  these 
reports  were  all  true,  and  that  he  had  been  informed  by  one 
who  had  inside  knowledge,  that  in  a  place  called  Kriegsheim, 
near  Worms,  many  were  preparing  themselves  to  go  to  the 
New  World." 


13.  Quoted  from  Young's  Memorial  History  of  Philadelphia,  in  Diffenderffer's  op. 

cit.  p.  20. 

14.  Quoted  by  Wenger  J.  C,  "History  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  Franconia  Con- 

ference" p.  7. 
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Exactly  where  the  first  Amish  located  in  America  is 
also  not  certain.  There  is  a  record  of  a  congregation 
which  was  established  in  1737  along  the  Northkill  Creek 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Berks  County,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Hamburg.  This  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  first  Amish  congregation  in  America.  Among  the 
members  of  this  congregation  was  the  family  of  Jacob 
Hochstetler.  Jacob  Hartzler  is  considered  by  some  of 
the  Amish  to  have  been  the  first  bishop  of  their  church 
in  America,  and  he  was  connected  with  this  congrega- 
tion. (15) 

The  location  of  this  Amish  settlement  was  unfortu- 
nately near  the  gap  in  the  Blue  Mountain,  which  formed  a 
direct  route  to  the  Indian  settlements  farther  north.  As 
a  result  the  colony  suffered  greatly  from  Indian  raids. 
Especially  was  there  trouble  during  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  when  many  of  the  Amish  families  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  Jacob  Hochstetler's  wife  and  two  of 
his  children  were  killed  during  one  of  these  raids,  and  he 
and  several  sons  were  taken  captive  by  the  Indians. 

Because  of  the  continuance  of  these  raids,  most  of  the 
Amish  in  this  section  left  their  homes,  and  established 
themselves  elsewhere.  Other  Amish  settlements,  some 
of  which  undoubtedly  were  made  up  of  refugees,  were 
found  along  the  Tulpehocken  Creek  in  Lebanon  County, 
along  Maiden  Creek,  a  few  miles  north  of  Reading,  in 
Cumru  Township,  several  miles  west  of  Reading,  and  in 
Oley,  near  the  present  town  of  Friedensburg. 

Another  settlement  was  founded  in  eastern  Chester 
County  in  Whiteland  Township,  near  the  present  town 
of  Malvern.  Here  the  first  Amish  meeting  house  in 
America  was  built  in  1790.  The  three  Zug  brothers  who 
came  to  the  Northkill  settlement  in  1742,  were  among 
those  who  migrated  to  this  Whiteland  section.  The  names 


15.  Jacob  Hartzler  is  buried  in  a  small  cemetery  near  Hamburg. 
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of  a  number  of  Amish  families, — Zug  and  Lapp — appear 
on  the  tombstones  in  the  old  cemetery  at  that  place.  (16) 

When  the  Conestoga  congregation  of  the  Amish  peo- 
ple, which  is  the  original  Lancaster  County  settlement, 
had  its  beginning,  is  unknown.  Whether  it  was  in  ex- 
istence while  the  Northkill  congregation  was  flourish- 
ing, or  was  formed  by  refugees  from  the  Berks  County 
settlement  cannot  be  definitely  determined.  But  the  Con- 
estoga congregation  came  into  being  sometime  near  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  near  the  present  town 
of  Morgantown.  From  this  place  it  spread  westward 
and  southward,  along  the  Conestoga  and  Pequea  Creeks, 
until  Amish  people  are  found  over  a  large  part  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Lancaster  County,  and  in  sections  of 
Berks  and  Chester  Counties  adjoining. 

From  these  pioneer  churches,  the  later  settlements 
of  the  Amish  people  followed,  by  migrations  into  pro- 
mising localities,  in  Somerset,  Mifflin,  Juniata  and  West- 
moreland Counties,  and  into  a  number  of  other  states,  no- 
tably Ohio,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  More  recent  mi- 
grations of  the  Amish  people  have  been  to  Lebanon  Coun- 
ty, in  the  neighborhood  of  Myerstown,  and  to  St.  Mary's 
County  of  Maryland. 

The  religious  census  of  1936  states  that  there  were  at 
that  time  in  the  entire  United  States  one  hundred  Old 
Order  Amish  congregations,  with  9,887  members.  Of 
these  five  were  urban,  and  ninety-five  were  rural.  Of 
the  9,887  members,  only  570  were  listed  as  urban.  The 
Census  report  also  states  that  there  were  four  Church 
Buildings,  and  twenty  Sunday  Schools  with  1,366  schol- 
ars. These  congregations  were  found  in  fourteen  dif- 
ferent states. 

This  same  report  of  the  census  of  1936  lists  twenty- 
one  Old  Order  Amish  congregations  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   All  these  are  rural  churches.   The  total  mem- 


16.  Chester  County  Collections  Number  Eight  p.  292. 
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bership  in  the  state  is  given  as  1,955,  and  no  Sunday 
Schools  are  reported  for  the  state. 

At  the  present  time  (1941)  there  are  eighteen  Old 
Order  Congregations  in  the  Lancaster  County  section, 
which  includes  a  small  part  of  neighboring  Berks  and 
Chester  counties.  The  estimated  total  membership  of 
these  congregations  is  about  seventeen  hundred.  These 
figures  are  by  no  means  accurate,  and  are  merely  an  es- 
timate, since  there  is  no  conference  relationship  in  the 
case  of  the  Old  Order  Amish,  and  exact  figures  cannot  be 
secured. 


A  RURAL  PEOPLE 


HE  Old  Order  Amish  are  almost  entirely  a  rural 
group.  Very  few  of  their  number  live  in  even 
the  smaller  towns  of  the  Amish  section.  The  Re- 
ligious Census  of  1936  states  that  in  the  entire 
United  States  there  were  one  hundred  Old  Or- 
der Amish  Churches  with  9,887  members,  of  which  nine- 
ty-five churches  with  9,317  members,  were  listed  as  rural. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Census  reports  that 
there  were  twenty-one  churches,  with  1,955  members,  all 
of  which  were  rural. 

Most  of  the  Amish  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
although  a  limited  number  of  them  are  following  other 
occupations,  which  are  associated  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  or  are  engaged  in  work  which  can  be  performed 
at  home.  There  are  some  Amish  carpenters,  broom-mak- 
ers, carpet-weavers,  harness-makers  and  shoemakers.  At 
least  one  of  their  number  is  running  a  grist  mill,  al- 
though his  entrance  upon  this  venture  was  discouraged  by 
the  Church  authorities.  Since  the  mill  is  located  in  the 
open  country,  in  a  section  which  is  entirely  agricultural, 
and  inasmuch  as  a  mill  is  an  essential  industry  in  a  farm- 
ing community,  no  serious  objection  could  be  raised  when 
he  took  over  the  business. 

Young  men  who  are  not  needed  on  the  home  farm, 
work  for  other  farmers.  They  are  not  permitted  to  go 
to  neighboring  towns  for  employment  in  factories.  Young 
girls,  whose  only  work  away  from  home  can  be  house- 
work are  allowed  to  work  in  nearby  towns,  although  the 
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preference  of  the  Church  is  for  them  to  work  for  some 
Amish  family.  At  times  girls,  who  are  engaged  in  house- 
work in  a  town,  are  urged  to  leave  their  positions  and  help 
out  some  Amish  neighbor,  even  though  doing  so  means 
less  wages,  and  longer  hours,  including  at  times  work  in 
the  fields. 

The  aim  of  the  people  is  to  maintain  themselves  as  a 
distinctly  rural  group.  Their  attitude  is  expressed  in 
the  words  of  one  of  their  preachers:  "We  not  only  dis- 
courage our  people  from  going  to  the  towns,  but  we  try 
to  prevent  them  from  going." 

This  was  formerly  the  attitude  not  only  of  the  Amish, 
but  of  most  of  the  Mennonites.  Even  the  more  liberal 
of  the  latter  formerly  discouraged  their  people  when  they 
planned  to  settle  in  the  villages.  The  following  quotation 
from  an  unpublished  history  of  the  New  Holland  Men- 
nonite  Church  0) ,  is  illuminating  in  this  connection: 

"The  Swiss  Mennonites  like  their  Amish  brethren  were  a 
rural  people,  and  well  understood,  and  still  know,  how  to  till 
the  soil,  and  helped  to  make  this  (Lancaster)  County  to 
bloom  and  to  produce  until  it  is  known  as  the  Garden  Spot 
of  America. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  there  were  not  enough  farms 
for  all  the  children.  Even  though  they  emigrated  to  the 
South,  the  West,  and  farther  West,  and  to  the  wilds  and  colds 
of  Canada,  the  story  is  ever  the  same, — the  farms  were  too 
few  for  all  the  fathers  and  sons  and  daughters;  and  they 
were  too  high  in  price.  The  father  with  many  children  must 
consent  for  some  of  them  to  learn  trades  or  to  become  mer- 
chants in  order  that  they  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 
The  factories,  mills,  and  storehouses  are  in  the  town. 

One  generation  after  another  saw  more  of  their  number 
in  the  towns  and  cities  than  the  former  generation.  Some 
of  us  are  here,  not  by  choice,  but  because  of  necessity.  Some 
went  to  their  old  churches  in  the  country  to  divine  worship. 
Some  could  not;  others  would  not. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  countryside  went  and  shall 


1.  This  history  was  written  by  M.  G.  Weaver,  who  is  the  author  of  "Mennonites 
of  Lancaster  Conference." 
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go  into  the  towns  and  cities  on  business,  on  a  visit,  or  for 
their  entertainment.  City,  town  and  country  people,  thus 
thrown  together,  having  no  place  of  worship  nor  instruc- 
tion of  their  own  people,  grew  cold.  They  were  often  lost 
to  the  mother  church  forever. 

The  Church  Fathers  actually  moved  several  meeting 
houses  out  of  the  towns.  (Presumably  when  the  town  grew 
around  the  church).  But  the  questions  were  seriously  con- 
sidered; shall  the  church  follow  its  people  and  give  them 
places  of  worship  of  their  choice;  or  shall  they  be  drifting 
into  unbelief?  The  answer  came  when  the  first  Mennonite 
Meeting  House  was  built  in  Lancaster  City  in  1879.  Since 
then,  the  experiment  is  being  tried  over  and  over  with  re- 
sults to  encourage  this  venture,  and  future  generations  will 
know  of  its  success  or  failure."  (2) 

A  similar  line  of  thought  with  reference  to  the  Men- 
nonites  leaving  the  farms  and  entering  upon  other  kinds 
of  work  is  expressed  in  a  more  recent  article  by  Guy 
Frank  Hershberger  in  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review. 
(3) 

Hershberger  quotes  a  statement  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  opposition  to  the  growth  of  industrialism : 

"Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of 
God  .  .  .  whose  breasts  he  has  made  his  peculiar  deposit  for 
substantial  and  genuine  virtue  .  .  .  Corruption  of  morals  in 
the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  age  nor 
nation  has  furnished  an  example  .  .  .  Generally  speaking,  the 
proportion  which  the  aggregate  of  the  other  classes  of  citi- 
zens bears  in  any  state  to  that  of  its  husbandmen,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  its  unsound  to  its  healthy  parts,  and  is  a  good 
enough  barometer  whereby  to  measure  its  degree  of  cor- 
ruption. While  we  have  land  to  labor  then  never  let  us  wish 
to  see  our  citizens  occupied  at  a  work-bench  or  twirling  a 
distaff  .  .  .  For  the  general  operations  of  manufacture,  let 
our  workshops  remain  in  Europe.    It  is  better  to  carry  pro- 


2.  Although  the  first  settlers  of  the  town  of  New  Holland  arrived  in  1728,  among 

whom  were  Mennonites,  the  first  Mennonite  Church  in  the  town  was  built 
in  1922. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  first  Mennonite  Church  in  Lan- 
caster County  was  built  in  1730,  the  first  Church  in  Lancaster  City  was 
built  in  1879,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

3.  Hershberger,   G.   F.     "Nonresistance   and   Industrial   Conflict,"   in  Mennonite 

Quarterly  Review,  April  1939,  p.  135. 
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visions  and  materials  to  workmen  there,  than  bring  them  to 
the  provisions  and  materials,  and  with  them,  their  manners 
and  principles."  (4) 

Hershberger  suggests  that  an  organization  be  effected 
to  assist  young  Mennonite  people  to  get  a  start  in  farm- 
ing for  themselves.  He  believes  that  members  of  the 
Mennonite  Church  should  be  encouraged,  instead  of  in- 
vesting their  money  in  stocks  and  bonds,  to  put  their  sur- 
plus money  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  farming  among  the  Mennonite  people.  To 
make  this  possible,  he  recommends  that  individual  Men- 
nonite communities  purchase  land  for  the  use  of  needy 
members  of  the  Church;  and  in  case  there  is  insufficient 
land  for  the  needs  of  the  population  the  community 
should  purchase  land  somewhere  else,  where  a  new  Men- 
nonite community  might  be  established.  He  writes: 
"Here  in  America  the  Mennonite  people  have  always  been 
farmers  .  . .  Our  Mennonite  people  have  lived  on  the  farm. 
And  I  think  they  should  continue  to  do  so."  (5) 

These  two  quotations  from  Mennonite  sources  are 
given  at  considerable  length  to  illustrate  what  seems  to 
be  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  Old  Order 
Amish  and  other  Anabaptist  groups,  including  the  Men- 
nonites.  The  Old  Order  Amish  continue  to  hold  to  poli- 
cies and  principles  which  were  formerly  held  by  most  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Anabaptists.  This  is  in  line  with 
a  statement  in  a  letter  written  in  1830  by  Shem  and  David 
Zook  (G),  in  which  it  is  stated: 

"It  is  however  not  acknowledged  that  Jacob  Aymen  (Am- 
man) was  the  founder  of  a  sect.  He  is  not  the  author  of  any 
book,  nor  was  he  the  propagator  of  a  new  doctrine,  but  a 
mere  defender  of  that  which  had  existed  for  many  years  be- 
fore." 

The  same  tendency  to  "defend"  and  continue  "that 
which  has  existed  for  many  years  before,"  and  from 

4.  do.  p.  136. 

5.  do.  p.  152. 

6.  Hazard's  Register  1831.    Vol.  vii  p.  162. 
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which  other  groups  have  drifted  away,  will  be  referred 
to  in  a  number  of  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  Old 
Order  Amish. 

In  a  discussion  of  "Rural  Disorganization"  Gillin  (7) 
writes  concerning  the  urbanization  of  rural  social  life : 

"The  telephone  has  displaced  older  methods  of  communi- 
cation; trucks  and  automobiles  have  superceded  ox-cart, 
lumber  wagon,  and  surrey;  electric  lamps  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  kerosene  lamps  which  had  in  their  turn  crowded 
out  candles;  the  washing  machine  has  relieved  women's 
backs  and  arms  of  the  painful  labor  of  the  washboard;  ra- 
dios have  displaced  even  the  comparative  modernity  of  the 
victrola — and  all  have  brought  radical  changes  to  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  Furthermore,  since  the  introduction  of  the  motor 
car  and  its  wide  use  in  rural  districts,  the  city  exerts  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  country  people  through  its  the- 
aters, churches  and  various  amusement  places.  In  other 
words,  the  culture  of  the  city  is  flowing  out  to  the  rural 
neighborhoods  .  .  .  The  rural  population  as  never  before,  is 
being  'citified'  not  only  in  their  economic  commodities,  but 
also  in  their  ideas,  their  patterns  of  action,  methods  of  social 
intercourse,  their  styles  of  clothing,  modes  of  dress,  and 
ways  of  wearing  their  hair." 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  sections  that  follow,  few  of  these 
factors  have  been  permitted  to  operate  among  the  Amish. 
The  washing  machine  would  be  the  single  exception — 
which  has  replaced  the  wash-board,  but  is  not  yet  elec- 
trically-propelled. 

The  reasons  for  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Or- 
der Amish  to  keep  their  people  a  rural  group,  are  not 
hard  to  see.  It  is  far  easier  to  keep  their  members  "in 
line"  if  they  live  isolated  as  in  rural  communities.  Hersh- 
berger,  in  his  plea  that  the  Mennonites  stay  on  the  farm, 
gives  as  his  reason :  "Their  non-resistant  faith  with  its 
cooperative  way  of  life  has  a  better  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  feel  they 
should  cling  to  this  opportunity  .  .  .  Let  them  remain  in 

7.  Gillin  J.  L.    "Social  Pathology,"  p.  399. 
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their  small  rural  communities  where  their  warm  religious 
faith  can  have  an  opportunity  to  bind  them  together  into 
closely-knit  intimate  community  relationships."  (8) 

The  Amish  people  realize  that  in  thickly-settled  cen- 
ters of  population  their  peculiar  mode  of  dress  would  be 
much  more  conspicuous,  than  in  a  sparsely-settled  local- 
ity, and  more  likely  to  call  forth  ridicule,  which  might 
lead  to  a  departure  from  the  ancient  customs.  They  can- 
not help  but  notice  the  curious  gaze  of  tourists  from  other 
sections  of  the  country  who  pass  through  the  Amish  dis- 
trict and  see  Amish  people  for  the  first  time.  They  know 
how  their  peculiarities  of  dress  make  them  stand  out  con- 
spicuously when  occasionally  they  travel  to  a  large  city, 
causing  natives  to  turn  around  and  look  at  them  as  they 
would  in  the  case  of  visitors  from  a  foreign  country.  It 
is  claimed  that  there  have  been  numerous  occasions  when 
Amish  boys  or  girls,  planning  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  for 
example,  have  worn  Amish  garb  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster, where  they  have  changed  into  clothing  ordinarily 
worn  by  their  sex. 

The  desire  not  to  depart  from  the  customary  way  of 
life  of  their  ancestors  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  these 
people  on  the  farm.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  prac- 
tically all  the  residents  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  were  tillers  of  the  soil.  Members  of  other 
religious  groups  would  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  the 
ancestral  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The  Amish,  na- 
turally desirous  of  living  as  did  their  fathers,  would  be 
more  likely  to  follow  in  the  pioneers'  footsteps,  and  re- 
main on  the  land.  To  an  Amishman  this  appeal  would 
be  important.  "Our  people  have  always  been  farmers, 
and  they  still  are." 

Possibly  the  real  reason  underlying  this  desire  to  keep 
the  group  rural  is  the  idea  embodied  in  the  line  from 
Cowper's  poem,  which  has  become  proverbial :  "God  made 


8.  Hershberger,  op.  cit.  p.  158. 
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the  country,  but  man  made  the  town."  Frequently  re- 
marks like  the  following  are  made  by  representatives  of 
the  Amish  people :  "If  they  get  into  town,  they  are  liable 
to  get  into  trouble.  If  they  get  into  business,  they  get 
into  things  they  ought  not  to  be  in."  Their  preference 
is  to  keep  their  people  in  the  country  districts,  where,  as 
Homer  puts  it,  they  are  "far  from  the  gay  cities  and  the 
ways  of  men." 

Their  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which  remains  the  in- 
fallible guide  of  the  Amish,  would  have  a  tendency  to- 
ward discouraging  migration  to  the  larger  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. From  it  they  could  easily  gain  the  impression 
that  cities  are  a  source  of  evil.  Did  not  God  interfere 
with  the  plans  for  building  the  first  city?  Were  not  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  notable  for  their  sinful- 
ness? And  it  was  in  a  city  that  the  Saviour  was  cruci- 
fied. 

The  glorification  of  the  simple  life  and  of  rural  life 
is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Bible.  The  nomadic 
period  is  often  pictured  as  that  in  which  ideal  religion 
prevailed  as  in  the  history  of  Moses  at  the  burning  bush. 
Sects  like  the  Rechabites  (9)  openly  attempted  to  main- 
tain the  customs  and  standards  of  desert  life  in  the  name 
of  religion.  "To  them  the  evil  was  civilization  and  was 
to  be  cured  only  by  the  most  drastic  social  surgery.  All 
this  elaboration  and  complication  of  life  was  something 
strange,  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Israel  and  therefore  to 
be  avoided  by  all  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  The  diffi- 
culties could  be  met  only  by  .  .  .  reverting  to  the  habits  of 
the  desert  even  in  a  rich  and  fertile  land.  The  newer 
manners  and  customs  had  proved  a  source  of  temptation ; 
righteousness  could  be  attained  only  by  the  disappearance 
of  that  temptation."  (10) 

It  is  quite  possible  to  gain  from  the  records  of  God's 
  i 

9.  Jeremiah  35. 

10.  Robinson,  T.  H. — "Prophecy  and  the  Prophets,"  p.  67. 
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people  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament  more  especially,  the 
impression  that  the  more  complex  life  becomes,  the  great- 
er is  the  tendency  toward  unworthy  conduct;  and  that 
the  simple  life  is  the  more  secure.  "Judah  and  Israel 
dwelt  safely;  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  (u) 

In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Amish 
also  reveal  the  natural  tendency  expressed  in  another  pro- 
verb, that  "birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  Seldom  is 
an  Amish  family  found  isolated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  congregation.  An  Amish  farmer  is  not  interested  in 
renting  a  farm  in  a  neighboring  county,  where  he  and  his 
family  will  have  no  Amish  neighbors,  and  where  they  will 
be  separated  from  "their  kind  of  people,"  by  perhaps  a 
score  of  miles.  Visiting  would  be  difficult  at  that  dis- 
tance, with  no  other  means  of  travel  except  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle;  it  would  be  too  far  from  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices of  the  congregation.  A  farm  agency  realized  this 
in  a  recent  advertisement  in  a  paper  which  has  a  large 
circulation  among  the  Amish  people.  In  this  advertise- 
ment, stating  that  a  good  Amish  or  Mennonite  farmer  was 
wanted,  it  is  stated:  "Farm  is  in  Amish  settlement."  (12) 
Without  this  bit  of  information,  the  Amish  readers  would 
not  be  interested. 

With  large  families  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion among  the  Old  Order  Amish,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
secure  more  farms  for  newly-married  couples.  Members 
of  other  denominations  preferring  to  leave  the  farm,  the 
tendency  is  for  numerous  sections  of  eastern  Lancaster 
County  to  become  entirely  Amish  settlements.  Churches 
of  other  denominations,  whose  history  dates  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose  con- 
stituency formerly  lived  on  the  farms  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Church,  now  find  themselves  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  Amish  homes.    The  desire  to  keep  people 

11.  1  Kings  6:25. 

12.  New  Holland  Clarion,  July  18,  1941. 
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on  the  farm  has  caused  the  Amish  to  pay  prices  for  land 
which  are  very  attractive  to  those  who  have  no  scruples 
about  living  in  larger  centers  of  population.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  process  been  going  on  in  recent  years,  that 
the  expression  is  frequently  heard  in  sections  of  eastern 
Lancaster  County:  "The  time  is  coming  when  all  the 
farming  will  be  done  by  the  Amish." 

This  desire  to  keep  their  people  on  the  farm  also  ex- 
plains the  frequent  migrations  of  groups  of  the  Amish 
to  other  sections  of  the  state,  or  to  other  states.  Refer- 
ence to  some  of  these  migrations  has  been  made  in  an  ear- 
lier chapter.  The  most  recent  movements  of  the  Amish 
were  to  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland,  and  to  Lebanon 
County  of  Pennsylvania.  The  former  attracted  wide- 
spread attention,  in  that  the  motive  back  of  the  migra- 
tion of  these  families  to  the  Maryland  section  was  gen- 
erally interpreted  as  a  desire  to  find  a  locality  where  the 
educational  requirements  were  more  to  their  liking  than 
in  Pennsylvania. 

One  need  not  look  very  far  into  the  recent  movements 
of  Amish  to  other  places  before  he  discovers  that  a  very 
real  cause  of  the  migration  was  the  pressure  of  popula- 
tion, which  is  recognized  as  a  very  old  explanation  of  mi- 
grating groups.  In  an  interview  with  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  settlement  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  a  newspaper 
reporter  quotes  the  Amishman  as  saying:  (13)  "We  are 
too  full,  we  are  too  crowded  for  the  land  in  Lancaster 
County.  Some  of  my  children  have  no  homes  yet  and  I 
can't  help  them  here  but  down  there  I  can."  We  can 
readily  see  the  problem,  when  we  read  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle that  this  leader  who  is  quoted,  has  six  children  and 
fifty  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren ;  and  another 
of  the  emigrants  has  eight  children,  eighty  grandchildren, 
and  so  many  great-grandchildren  that  he  doesn't"  know 
how  many  there  are. 


13.  Baltimore  Sun.  November  27,  1939. 
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INCE  the  Old  Order  Amish  are  entirely  a  rural 
group,  and  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  agri- 
culture, the  average  Amish  home  is  a  farm  house. 
A  typical  Amish  homestead  appears  like  a  minia- 
ture village.  The  dwelling  house  has  likely  had 
several  additions  made  to  it  to  accommodate  a  growing 
family,  or  to  make  provision  for  a  retired  father  and 
mother,  or  some  other  relatives.  There  is  often  a  tenant 
house  on  the  premises,  in  which  one  of  the  married  sons 
may  be  living  with  his  family,  or  some  other  family  whose 
members  are  assisting  in  the  farming.  The  barns  are 
equally  large.  Outbuildings  are  many,  sometimes  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  separate  structures  being  scat- 
tered around  the  main  buildings. 

The  dwelling  houses  are  plain  in  style,  but  generally 
well-kept.  Cleanliness  is  a  virtue  which  is  practiced  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  the  home.  Paint  is  frequently  re- 
newed, generally  in  bright  colors.  Fences,  stone  walls, 
posts,  grape  arbors,  trunks  of  trees,  etc.,  are  covered  with 
whitewash  in  connection  with  the  spring  housecleaning. 
Very  often  certain  portions  of  the  whitewashed  surface 
on  a  fence  or  post  are  decorated  with  colors.  The  favor- 
ite color  for  this  purpose  is  blue.  The  coloring  matter  is 
added  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  whiteness,  the  com- 
bination being  both  striking  and  pleasing.  An  unusual 
amount  of  pride  is  taken  in  the  appearance  of  the  lawn 
surrounding  the  house.  The  Amish  housewife  feels  duty- 
bound  to  keep  it  well-trimmed,  and  flowers  of  various 
kinds  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  practically  every 
Amish  yard. 
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The  desire  to  add  a  little  touch  of  color  to  a  white- 
washed surface  is  the  explanation  of  the  "blue  gate," 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written  in  recent  years. 
The  popular  belief  that  a  blue  gate  at  an  Amish  home  is 
an  advertisement  that  a  marriageable  daughter  resides 
within,  is  without  foundation.  Of  course,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  almost  every  Amish  homestead  houses  peo- 
ple of  three  or  four  generations,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  few 
are  the  homes  where  there  would  be  no  marriageable 
daughter.  But  the  Amish  people  themselves  knew  noth- 
ing of  such  significance  being  attached  to  a  blue  gate,  un- 
til outsiders,  who  heard  of  this  explanation  which  was 
hatched  in  some  imaginative  mind,  brought  it  to  their 
attention.  The  gullibility  of  people  in  accepting  this 
"explanation"  as  a  fact  has  been  very  amusing  to  the 
Amish  people.  To  them  the  blue  gate  is  "a  thing  of  beau- 
ty" ;  or  possibly  an  aid  in  finding  the  entrance  to  the  yard 
cn  a  dark  night,  when  the  contrast  in  color  would  be  very 
useful. 

Inside  the  house,  the  same  plainness  which  marks  the 
Amish  home  on  the  outside,  prevails.  There  are  shades 
at  the  windows,  often  of  a  bright  blue  color;  Curtains  of 
lace  or  other  material  are  not  found  at  the  windows. 
The  former  are  necessary  and  useful.  They  keep  out  the 
bright  light  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
latter  are  purely  ornamental  and  serve  no  useful  end. 
The  walls  inside  the  house  are  painted,  white-washed,  or 
covered  with  plain  wall  paper.  Flowers  on  the  paper 
that  covers  a  wall  are  neither  necessary  nor  becoming. 
Pictures  are  missing  from  the  walls,  except  possibly  the 
brightly-colored  advertising  calendar  of  some  store  or 
business  house,  the  picture  on  which  is  permitted  since 
the  article  is  useful  in  itself.  The  floors  are  uncarpeted, 
or  covered  with  plain  rag  carpet.  Carpets  and  rugs  with 
fancy  designs  or  flowers  would  not  be  permitted.  The 
furniture  throughout  the  home  is  for  the  most  part  of  the 
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plainest  kind.  Much  of  it  has  likely  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  Old  bedsteads,  bureaus, 
desks,  chairs,  settees  and  tables  find  room  in  Amish 
homes,  not  as  antiques,  but  as  useful  articles  of  furni- 
ture. 

The  downstairs  of  the  house  is  especially  arranged 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  congregation  for  the  Sun- 
day service,  when  their  "turn"  comes.  Double  doors  con- 
nect the  rooms  downstairs,  so  that  the  entire  space  may 
be  available  for  the  service.  A  home  acquired  from  a  non- 
Amish  family  is  immediately  remodeled,  by  tearing  out 
partitions  and  substituting  double  folding  doors,  so  that 
"meeting"  may  be  held  there,  and  the  new  family  do  its 
share  in  the  entertainment  of  the  congregation.  We  must 
remember  that  the  Old  Order  Amish  are  the  "House 
Amish,"  the  name  commonly  used  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  "Church  Amish."  Church  buildings  they  have 
none;  all  worship  services  are  held  in  the  members' 
homes. 

The  upstairs  of  an  Amish  home  is  also  furnished  plain. 
What  would  strike  a  visitor  as  unique  is  the  many  cases 
where  large  bed  rooms  have  several  beds  in  them.  The 
Amish  are  a  hospitable  people.  They  want  to  be  able  to 
house  the  visitors  from  other  sections  of  the  state  and 
country  who  may  pay  a  visit  to  their  Lancaster  County 
brethren.  Extra  beds  come  in  handy  when  a  group  of 
friends  or  relatives  from  a  distance  drop  in.  To  send 
them  to  a  hotel  for  lodging  would  in  their  opinion  be  far 
from  following  the  instructions  of  the  Apostle  who  said 
Christian  people  should  be  "given  to  hospitality"  (Romans 
12:13).  Members  of  the  Old  Order  Churches  from  a 
distance  are  frequently  entertained  for  several  weeks  in 
this  manner,  by  their  brethren  and  sisters  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  same  cleanliness  and  order  which  are  so  notice- 
able around  an  Amish  house,  also  prevail  pretty  generally 
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around  the  barn.  The  buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  in  some  respects  are  more  modern  than  the  house  it- 
self. If  there  is  a  stream  located  on  the  farm,  a  water- 
wheel  does  service  in  pumping  water,  or  a  hydraulic  ram 
brings  a  supply  of  spring  water  for  use  at  the  house  and 
barn.  The  requirements  of  milk  companies,  in  demand- 
ing that  changes  be  made  in  the  handling  of  milk,  and  in 
the  condition  of  the  stables  and  the  barnyards,  have  no 
doubt  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  modernizing  the  barns. 
Silos  are  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  larger  farms.  In 
general  the  restrictions  which  make  the  average  Amish 
dwelling  house  different  from  other  homes,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  made  to  apply  to  the  barns,  which  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  members  of  other  sects. 

A  visit  to  an  Amish  home,  however,  surprises  one 
more  by  what  is  missing,  than  by  what  is  found  there.  No 
family  album  with  photographs  of  members  of  the  fam- 
ily or  friends  is  lying  on  the  parlor  table ;  no  portraits  of 
parents  hang  on  the  walls;  no  photographs  of  children 
and  grand-children  and  newly-married  couples,  stand  on 
the  shelves.  The  Amish  do  not  consider  it  right  to  have 
a  likeness  made  of  oneself. 

No  telephones  are  found  in  Amish  homes.  There  is 
no  restriction  when  it  comes  to  using  a  telephone ;  but  no 
member  of  the  Church  is  allowed  to  have  a  telephone  un- 
der his  roof.  A  neighbor's  phone  will  be  used  in  case  a 
physician  is  to  be  summoned,  or  some  other  necessary 
call  must  be  made.  There  have  been  times  when  Amish 
neighbors  have  encouraged  a  non-Amish  telephone  sub- 
scriber to  keep  the  telephone  in  his  house,  by  offering 
financial  assistance  toward  the  annual  expense.  The  ap- 
parent inconsistency  does  not  appear  to  be  recognized  by 
these  people. 

An  unusual  situation  arose  several  years  ago,  when 
a  member  of  the  Amish  Church  took  charge  of  a  mill, 
where  a  telephone  was  a  necessity.    The  church  author- 
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ities  tried  to  discourage  him  about  going  into  this  busi- 
ness, even  though  it  did  not  take  him  away  from  rural 
surroundings.  But  he  nevertheless  decided  to  carry  out 
his  plans,  and  took  over  the  mill.  But,  neither  in  the  mill 
itself,  or  in  the  dwelling  house  across  the  road,  was  he  al- 
lowed to  have  the  telephone.  To  avoid  getting  into  trou- 
ble with  the  Church  fathers,  he  arranged  with  the  tele- 
phone company  to  have  the  phone  placed  in  a  small  booth 
outside  the  fence  surrounding  his  garden.  The  ground 
on  which  the  small  building  stands  is  really  part  of  the 
public  road.  The  inconvenience  which  results  from  this 
location  of  a  business  telephone  can  be  imagined.  How- 
ever, apparently  the  church  authorities  were  satisfied  that 
the  strict  requirements  of  the  church  had  been  met. 

Electric  lights  and  power  are  also  forbidden  among 
the  Old  Order  Amish.  This  restriction  applies  to  elec- 
tricity secured  from  a  public  utility,  and  also  to  individ- 
ual electric  light  plants.  Gasoline  engines  are  allowed  to 
furnish  power  for  pumps,  washing  machines,  etc.,  but 
nothing  electrical  is  permitted.  Kerosene  stoves  may  be 
used  for  cooking  or  heating.  Gas  stoves,  using  "bottled 
gas"  are  also  coming  into  use  among  them.  In  some  cases 
a  gas  light  has  been  placed  in  the  kitchen,  deriving  its  fuel 
from  the  same  source  of  supply  as  the  stove.  What  dis- 
tinguishes a  "bottled  gas"  source  of  light  and  heat  from 
the  power  and  light  derived  from  an  individual  light  plant, 
is  not  clear.  Lightning  rods  are  found  on  farm  build- 
ings where  a  former  owner  did  not  belong  to  the  Amish 
Church,  but,  like  insurance,  they  are  looked  upon  as  an 
innovation  which  indicates  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Running  water  is  found  in  a  few  of  their  homes, 
brought  to  the  house  by  gravity,  hydraulic  ram,  wind- 
pump,  or  water  wheel.  A  few  bath  rooms  are  to  be  found 
in  isolated  cases.  The  impression  seems  to  be  though  that 
the  church  fathers  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  give  a  de- 
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cision  concerning  this  innovation,  because  of  its  infre- 
quency,  and  in  general  the  feeling  is  that  such  modern 
improvements  as  bath  rooms  are  dangerously  new.  Fur- 
naces are  not  in  use  in  Amish  homes  either,  the  same  ar- 
gument prevailing  as  in  the  case  of  bath  rooms.  With 
regard  to  several  of  these  matters,  one  hears  the  state- 
ment :  "Es  is  noch  net  uf  kumraa"  (It  hasn't  come  up  yet) . 
The  significance  of  this  is  that  the  question  has  not  been 
brought  up  for  consideration  and  decision  at  the  gath- 
erings of  the  ministers  of  the  several  congregations.  If 
sufficient  cases  of  such  a  nature  arose,  as  for  example,  if  a 
dozen  Amish  families  would  decide  to  install  heating 
systems  in  their  homes,  the  ministers  would  likely  come 
to  some  decision  with  reference  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, and  from  that  time  forth  the  church  would  be  gov- 
erned accordingly. 

Radios,  talking  machines,  and  musical  instruments  in 
general  are  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  "world- 
ly." No  musical  instruments  are  used  at  their  religious 
services  or  "singings,"  and  none  are  allowed  in  private 
homes.  They  claim  that  musical  instruments  were  not 
used  by  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  nor  was  their  use  com- 
manded by  them,  and  their  use  is  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, since  Christ  silenced  the  minstrels  at  the  ruler's 
house.  (Matthew  9:23-25).  A  possible  exception  is 
made  in  the  case  of  the  harmonica  and  the  accordion, 
upon  which  instruments  Amish  boys  are  said  to  be  skill- 
ful performers.  But  the  use  of  these  instruments,  while 
not  permitted,  may  be  prevalent,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
regulate  the  lives  of  the  young  people  when  they  are  away 
from  their  homes  and  on  the  road. 

Clocks,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  in  Amish  homes, 
because  they  must  be  listed  among  necessities.  A  pe- 
culiarity among  these  people  in  this  respect  is  the  fact 
that  they  frequently  have  their  clocks  set  ahead  half  an 
hour.    The  only  explanation  for  this  is  that  it  enables 
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them  to  be  ready  in  good  time  when  they  want  to  take 
the  trolley  or  bus.  Triple  confusion  reigns  during  the 
"Daylight  Saving"  season.  An  Amish  family  has  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "starke  Zeit,"  "shlowie  Zeit"  and  "unser 
Zeit"  ("fast  time,"  "slow  time"  and  "our  time"). 

Among  the  evidences  that  there  is  a  genuine  craving 
for  the  beautiful  and  those  things,  which  mark  a  depart- 
ure from  the  simple  and  plain,  is  the  presence  in  their 
homes  of  many  highly-decorated  dishes,  beautifully- 
worked  quilts,  pillow  cases,  towels,  etc.  Corner  cup- 
boards and  "dish  cupboards"  with  glass  doors,  reveal  an 
abundance  of  glassware,  fancy  dishes,  and  silver,  care- 
fully arranged  within,  which,  even  though  all  the  articles 
placed  on  the  shelves  and  hanging  from  them,  are  useful, 
are  primarily  intended  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
home. 

What  seems  like  a  genuine  Amish  custom  is  the  prac- 
tice of  having  a  beautiful,  framed  and  ornamented  family 
record  hanging  on  the  wall  somewhere  in  the  house.  The 
penmanship  is  generally  elaborate,  and  different-colored 
ink  is  often  employed.  The  lettering  is  usually  done  by 
one  who  makes  a  practice  of  fancy  writing.  These  rec- 
ords state  the  name  and  date  of  birth  of  the  parents  and 
all  the  children  of  the  family.  The  familiar  "Tauf- 
Schein"  (baptismal  certificate),  which,  often  with  elabo- 
rate coloring  and  designs,  used  to  be  a  common  wall  deco- 
ration, we  would  naturally  not  expect  to  find  in  Amish 
homes,  since  they  do  not  practice  infant  baptism.  The 
family  record  takes  its  place. 

Books  in  the  average  Amish  home  are  few ;  and  mostly 
in  the  German  language.  Copies  of  the  Bible  are  natur- 
ally found  in  every  Amish  home.  Generally  a  copy  of  the 
"Martyrer-Spiegel,"  or  "Martyrs  Mirror," — the  story  of 
Anabaptist  persecutions  for  the  faith  in  the  early  days, 
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— is  found  with  the  family  Bible.  The  Amish  hymn- 
book,  the  Ausbund,  will  also  likely  be  there,  and  possibly 
a  few  devotional  books. 

Church  papers  are  seldom  found  in  their  homes.  There 
is  no  publication  that  is  issued  by  the  Old  Order  Amish. 
Occasionally  some  of  the  literature  of  the  Mennonite 
Church  is  read,  more  especially  the  "Herold  der  Wahr- 
heit,"  which  is  a  publication  of  the  Amish  Mennonite 
Church,  part  of  it  being  printed  in  the  German  language. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  have  some  circulation 
among  the  Old  Order  Amish ;  but  many  homes  receive 
neither  a  daily  or  weekly  paper.  The  result  of  this  is 
naturally,  that,  with  no  news  coming  to  them  over  the 
radio,  they  are  frequently  unaware  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  county  where  they  live. 

A  member  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church,  in  July, 
1941,  making  a  purchase  in  a  store,  inquired  of  the  clerk 
why  the  price  of  the  article  purchased  was  higher  than 
he  had  formerly  paid.  The  clerk  replied,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  the  price  was  higher.  Thereupon  the 
Amishman  replied:  "Ach!  who's  fighting  now?" 

What  occurred  in  Palestine  three  thousand  years  ago 
— the  records  of  Anabaptist  struggles  in  the  sixteenth 
century, — are  of  such  importance  to  them,  that  little  sig- 
nificance is  attached  to  world  events  of  today,  to  history 
in  the  making. 

The  Apostle  Paul  in  a  number  of  his  epistles  speaks 
of  "the  church  in  the  house"  (Die  Gemeine  im  Hause). 
(Philemon  2;  Romans  16:5;  1  Corinthians  16:19;  Colos- 
sians  4:15).  In  the  life  of  the  Amish  people  the  house 
is  the  scene  of  all  the  services  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church ;  It  is  in  the  house  that  the  devoted  Amish  brother 
or  sister  is  supposed  to  engage  in  pious  meditation  on  fast 
days;  Here  the  outside  world,  with  its  pride,  luxury, 
modernity,  is  shut  out.  To  the  "plain"  Amishman  home 
signifies  refuge-  cloister-  "die  Gemeine  in  seinem  Hause." 


Amish  Farmers 


T  is  natural,  since  agriculture  is  practically  the 
only  pursuit  in  which  the  Old  Order  Amish  en- 
gage, that  this  occupation  would  be  developed  to 
a  high  degree  among  them.  It  is  the  one  field 
in  which  they  are  able  to  gain  distinction  and 
recognition  in  making  a  contribution  to  a  community's 
welfare.  Naturally  it  is  the  main  subject  of  conversa- 
tion when  they  gather,  whether  at  sales,  during  visits  to 
their  neighbors,  or  on  the  afternoon  of  their  Sunday  ser- 
vices. 

It  is  handed  down  as  a  family  tradition  that  farming 
is  the  Amishman's  occupation.  Their  fathers  were  farm- 
ers ;  so  are  they ;  and  that  is  what  they  want  their  children 
to  be.  The  young  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  expect 
nothing  else  but  that,  when  school  days  are  over,  they 
will  somewhere  take  their  place  among  those  who  are 
farming  the  land.  Leaving  school,  the  young  man  has  no 
visions  of  working  in  town,  or  of  going  to  the  city.  If 
there  is  insufficient  work  on  his  father's  farm,  he  knows 
that  some  neighbor  will  be  in  need  of  his  services.  The 
same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  young  girl.  Even 
when  she  is  "hired  out"  on  some  neighboring  Amish  farm, 
she  expects  that  part  of  her  duties  will  be  farm  work. 
And  when  a  young  couple  enters  the  matrimonial  state, 
there  is  no  question  regarding  their  future  work.  They 
expect  to  move  into  some  tenant  house  until  they  are  able 
to  have  a  farm  of  their  own,  or  to  take  charge  of  a  farm 
owned  by  either  of  their  parents. 

The  preference  of  an  Amish  farm  owner  is  naturally 
to  have  a  fellow-Amishman  as  a  tenant.    If  a  young 
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Amishman  is  a  tenant  on  the  farm  of  some  one  outside 
of  the  church,  especially  if  he  is  known  to  be  a  successful 
farmer,  he  is  frequently  urged  to  move  on  a  farm  belong- 
ing to  "their  kind  of  people."  Possibly,  since  the  Amish 
do  not  favor  written  agreements  with  their  tenants,  but 
simply  a  verbal  understanding,  it  will  be  easier  to  make  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  one  of  their  own  people. 

The  aim  of  every  farmer  who  has  children,  is  to  se- 
cure enough  money  to  purchase  another  farm  for  his 
oldest  son  to  move  on  when  he  is  old  enough  to  be  married 
and  "go  for  himself."  Similar  provision  they  like  to 
make  for  all  the  boys  in  the  family.  As  far  as  the  daugh- 
ters are  concerned,  the  parents  hope  that  they  will  find 
as  life-partners,  young  men  whose  fathers  have  made  sim- 
ilar provision  for  their  sons'  future. 

To  encourage  this  practice  of  remaining  on  the  soil, 
assistance  is  willingly  given  to  young  people  to  secure  a 
farm  of  their  own.  Formerly  money  was  loaned  to  them 
without  interest;  now  however  interest  is  charged,  but 
generally  at  a  low  rate.  Frequently  money  is  advanced 
to  the  purchaser  of  a  farm  beyond  the  margin  of  safety. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  investment  turns  out  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  If  not,  little  is  heard  of  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  loser  would  be  comforted  by  the  thought  that  he  was 
doing  his  part  in  keeping  people  on  the  farm. 

Much  of  the  trouble  with  reference  to  the  Amish,  in 
regard  to  the  public  schools  goes  back  to  this  belief  that 
the  farm  is  the  place  to  work.  Boys  and  girls  become 
workers  on  the  farm  at  an  early  age.  There  are  many 
forms  of  work  in  the  farm  enterprise  suited  to  their 
years.  Frequent  problems  have  arisen  when  parents 
have  not  sent  their  children  to  school  at  the  opening  of 
the  term,  or  have  taken  them  out  before  the  term  was 
over.  The  explanation  of  their  opposition  to  a  longer 
school  year  and  the  raising  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
age  is  to  be  found  in  this  connection.    To  be  a  farmer  or 
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a  farmer's  wife,  nothing  more  than  an  elementary  edu- 
cation is  necessary,  they  believe;  and  beyond  a  certain 
point,  education  which  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
life  of  a  farmer,  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  waste  of  time. 

The  Amish  are  generally  considered  to  be  excellent 
farmers.  They  realize  that  to  raise  good  crops  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be  maintained.  Feed- 
ing steers,  keeping  dairy  cattle,  and  providing  an  ample 
supply  of  commercial  fertilizer,  they  are  able  to  raise 
creditable  crops  year  after  year.  It  has  been  said  that 
part  of  their  opposition  to  tractors  is  because  "tractors 
make  no  manure."  The  statement,  which  likely  some 
Amishman  made  to  a  curious  inquirer,  at  least  indicates 
the  concern  the  Amish  farmer  has  for  the  preservation  of 
the  soil. 

Labor  of  course  is  abundant  on  an  Amish  farm. 
Young  boys,  barely  of  school  age,  drive  two-horse  teams 
on  the  road  and  in  the  fields.  As  already  stated,  the 
young  men  stay  on  the  farm  instead  of  going  into  nearby 
factories.  The  farm  labor  problem  is  not  nearly  as  acute 
among  the  Amish  as  among  their  non-Amish  neighbors, 
where  the  exodus  to  the  towns,  cities,  and  other  forms  of 
employment  is  more  general. 

Farm  machinery  on  an  Amish  farm  is  modern.  That 
the  forefathers  used  less-complicated  implements,  and 
few  labor-saving  machines  does  not  appear  to  influence 
them  to  any  extent  in  this  matter.  The  most  modern  cul- 
tivators, hay-making  equipment,  self-binders,  spraying 
equipment,  etc.,  are  all  in  common  use  among  them.  Con- 
trary to  what  we  might  expect,  the  fact  that  modern  hay- 
making and  harvesting  machinery  has  so  largely  reduced 
the  need  for  human  labor,  has  in  no  way  operated  to  dis- 
courage the  introduction  of  the  most  modern  types  of 
farm  implements. 

The  only  restriction,  in  the  matter  of  farm  machin- 
ery, is  in  the  use  of  the  tractor.    The  Old  Order  Amish 
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may  own  tractors.  But  tractors  may  not  be  used  in 
the  fields.  Their  use  is  confined  to  stationary  work — 
"with  the  belt" — such  as  thrashing,  grinding,  sawing 
wood,  etc. 

There  is  also  a  restriction  in  opposition  to  the  use  of 
any  machinery  with  rubber  tires.  Even  wheelbarrows 
with  rubber  tires  are  not  permitted.  The  same  holds 
true  with  reference  to  other  machinery.  If  rubber  tires 
are  standard  equipment  on  any  machinery  they  plan  to 
purchase,  they  must  be  replaced  with  steel  tires,  or  the 
purchase  is  not  made. 

The  real  reason  for  the  opposition  to  the  use  of  the 
tractor  in  the  farm  work  is  undoubtedly  to  encourage  the 
use  of  horses.  With  tractors  doing  the  work,  there  would 
be  less  need  for  horses;  and  the  danger  would  be  great, 
they  feel,  that  the  horse  would  be  replaced  by  the  auto- 
mobile also  in  traveling  on  the  road;  and  opposition  to 
the  use  of  the  automobile  is  quite  strong. 

The  same  explanation  is  to  be  given  for  the  restric- 
tions concerning  rubber  tires  on  machinery.  Permitting 
rubber  tires  to  be  used  on  any  Amish-owned  implement 
might  cause  a  greater  desire  to  use  tires  of  the  same  kind 
on  the  road,  and  the  introduction  of  the  automobile  into 
their  ordinary  means  of  travel  might  be  more  difficult  to 
avoid. 

It  may,  however,  be  possible  that  a  non-Amish  farmer 
who  owns  a  tractor  will  come  to  his  Amish  neighbor's  aid 
and  plow  for  him,  or  use  his  tractor  in  work,  performing 
which  with  an  Amish-owned  tractor  would  be  contrary 
to  the  rules.  This  would  not  come  under  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  church,  since  the  owner  would  assume  all  re- 
sponsibility. But  the  practice  would  be  discouraged, 
were  it  to  become  common,  as  likely  to  lead  to  future 
trouble. 

In  like  manner  it  should  be  added,  that,  whether  a 
thrashing  engine  or  some  other  vehicle,  owned  by  an  out- 
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sider  and  used  in  work  for  them,  has  tires  of  rubber  or 
steel,  is  no  concern  to  the  Amish.  "Es  geht  mit  ihm  hie" 
(That  concerns  him — the  owner). 

There  is  no  restriction  to  the  use  of  mules  among  the 
Lancaster  County  Amish.  The  rule  forbidding  their 
breeding  and  use  on  the  farm,  which  seems  to  have  exist- 
ed in  other  sections,  has  not  been  found  in  this  section. 
A  discipline  of  Ohio  Amish,  adopted  in  1865  states:  0) 

"We  consider  it  to  be  improper  for  a  Christian  to  mix 
the  creatures  of  God,  such  as  horse  and  donkey,  by  which 
mules  arise,  because  the  Lord  God  did  not  create  such  in  the 
beginning." 

The  Lancaster  County  Amish  have  heard  of  these  re- 
strictions in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are 
still  in  force,  but  it  seems  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 
come  up  among  them. 

There  is  no  restriction  regarding  the  crops  which  an 
Amish  farmer  may  raise.  There  have  been  cases  where 
farmers  have  been  so  opposed  to  the  use  of  tobacco  that 
they  have  refused  to  raise  any  on  their  land.  There  may 
be  individual  Amish  farmers  who  believe  it  is  wrong 
to  use  land  for  this  purpose,  but  if  there  are  such,  it  is 
their  own  affair,  since  the  church  has  made  no  ruling 
with  reference  to  the  matter.  On  the  contrary  the  Amish 
are  among  the  largest  tobacco  farmers  in  Lancaster 
County. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Amish  farmers  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  introduce  new  crops  to  their  farms.  Since  toma- 
toes and  peas  are  being  raised  commercially  in  eastern 
Lancaster  County  for  the  canneries,  the  Amish  farmers 
have  been  planting  many  acres  in  these  new  crops,  of 
which  the  farmers  of  a  former  generation  knew  nothing. 

For  much  of  their  transportation  of  crops  the  Amish 
must  depend  on  others,  since  ownership  of  a  truck  is  for- 
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bidden.  No  matter  how  much  hauling  a  farmer  has  to 
do,  he  is  compelled  to  hire  some  one  to  do  it  for  him.  For 
short  hauls  of  course  they  make  use  of  their  teams. 

Many  of  the  Amish  farmers  and  their  wives  attend 
one  of  the  nearby  markets.  Some  of  them  have  opened 
wayside  stands  along  the  roads,  where  they  sell  vege- 
tables, etc.  And  the  sight  of  an  Amish  wagon  on  the 
street  in  Lancaster  City  and  other  smaller  towns  is  com- 
mon, as  they  engage  in  house-to-house  peddling  of  vege- 
tables, flowers,  poultry,  cider,  etc.  Frequently  this  is 
done  by  the  women  and  children  of  a  family.  The  great- 
er economy  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  for  this  kind  of 
work  is  evident.  No  gasoline  is  wasted  through  frequent 
stopping  and  starting.  Since  there  is  no  hurry  about  get- 
ting back  home,  there  being  no  weekday  evening  engage- 
ments, they  frequently  continue  to  sell  their  produce  even 
after  darkness  has  set  in.  Patrons  of  these  Amish  sales- 
people realize  that  there  is  little  chance  of  making  pur- 
chases at  bargain  prices.  The  Amish  people  disposing  of 
their  produce  usually  know  what  the  market  price  of 
their  commodities  is,  and  they  are  eager  to  realize  the 
highest  amount  possible  to  add  to  the  general  farm  in- 
come. 

The  Amish  farmers  had  considerable  difficulty  with 
the  requirements  that  all  cattle  had  to  be  tested  for  tu- 
berculosis. They  were  among  the  opponents  of  the  move- 
ment when  testing  was  not  compulsory.  Many  of  them 
objected  to  remodeling  their  stables  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  concerns  to  which  they  took  their 
milk.  But,  when  requests  become  demands,  they  comply 
willingly.  The  Amish  farmer  who  has  spent  consider- 
able labor  and  money  in  modernizing  his  stable,  is  proud 
to  show  a  visitor  how  up-to-date  are  the  living  quarters  of 
his  cattle. 

The  Old  Order  Amish  have  refused,  however,  to  send 
the  milk  from  their  farms  seven  days  in  a  week.  They 
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are  absolutely  opposed  as  a  church  to  delivering  milk  on 
Sunday.  Individual  farmers  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
but  are  compelled  to  govern  themselves  according  to  the 
church  rules.  Provision  has  been  made  that  the  milk 
from  Amish  farms  is  received  twice  on  Saturday,  the  sec- 
ond delivery  being  made  after  Saturday  evening's  milk- 
ing. This  concession  on  the  part  of  milk-receiving  con- 
cerns is  an  indication  how  valuable  Amish  farmers  are 
regarded  as  producers.  The  milk  from  Sunday  morn- 
ing's milking  is  used  on  the  farm,  made  into  butter,  or 
disposed  of  in  some  other  way.  The  Sunday  evening  milk 
becomes  a  part  of  the  Monday  morning  shipment.  Con- 
siderable pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
all  kinds  of  arguments  were  used  to  try  to  persuade  them 
to  permit  their  milk  to  be  sent  on  a  seven-day  schedule. 
But  it  was  all  to  no  avail.  They  were  confident  that  ship- 
ping milk  on  Sunday  was  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  law, 
and  as  such  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Among  equipment  that  we  do  not  expect  to  find  on  an 
Amish  farm  is  everything  electrical,  since  no  connections 
with  electric  lines  are  permitted.  There  are,  accordingly, 
no  electric  fences,  electric  brooders,  electric  pumps,  elec- 
tric refrigerators  for  cooling  milk,  etc.  Recently  "bottled 
gas"  brooder  stoves  have  come  into  use  and  are  permitted. 

The  Amish  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  ex- 
hibits of  farm  products,  such  as  Farm  Fairs.  Their  opin- 
ion that  such  exhibitions  are  worldly  and  not  good  for 
Amish  people  to  become  mixed  up  with,  would  explain 
this  restriction.  They  would  naturally  also  be  opposed 
to  the  "side  shows"  and  other  forms  of  entertainment 
which  always  seem  to  be  necessary  at  such  affairs  in  ad- 
dition to  the  display  of  the  products  of  the  farms. 

This  may  furnish,  in  part  at  least,  an  explanation  why 
the  County  of  Lancaster  has  no  County  Fair.  Though  it 
is  known  as  the  "Garden  Spot"  county,  there  is  nothing 
like  a  Lancaster  Fair.    Neighboring  counties  have  their 
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fairs,  which  are  largely  attended  by  people  from  Lancas- 
ter County.  But  the  restrictions  which  would  keep 
farmers  like  the  Amish  from  participating  in  such  an 
exhibit — restrictions  which  neighboring  counties  do  not 
find  among  many  of  their  people, — operate  adversely  to 
the  success  of  a  similar  project  in  Lancaster  County. 

The  Amish  cooperate  as  a  people  in  doing  work  for 
which  a  large  number  of  men  are  required.  Silo-filling 
for  example  finds  the  farmers  and  their  help  joining 
forces  in  expediting  the  work.  Since  frequently  brothers 
and  sisters  and  other  relatives  reside  on  adjoining  farms 
we  would  expect  this  kind  of  cooperation  to  be  common. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  cooperative  movements  with 
farmers  of  other  groups,  the  Amish  show  little  interest. 
When  for  example  suggestions  are  made  for  cooperative 
marketing  of  tobacco,  the  Amish  show  no  enthusiasm. 
Joining  any  outside  organizations  in  fact  is  not  looked 
upon  with  approval.  Possibly  the  Apostle  Paul's  influ- 
ence is  the  explanation,  where  he  discourages  being  "un- 
equally yoked  together  with  unbelievers,  etc."  (2).  The 
Amish  prefer  the  older  methods  of  marketing  their  crops, 
confining  their  efforts  to  production,  rather  than  having 
an  interest  in  an  organization  which  would  belong  in  the 
field  of  business. 

The  Amish  have  not  been  enthusiastic  with  reference 
to  the  Federal  Government's  regulations  concerning  acre- 
age, and  the  reduction  of  farm  crops.  They  were  natur- 
ally opposed  to  the  ploughing  under  of  crops,  as  they  are 
opposed  to  all  waste.  There  has  been  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  for  a  reduction  of  acreage,  but 
the  church  is  opposed  to  members  receiving  money  in  re- 
turn. The  argument  in  the  matter  would  be  that  such 
financial  gain  has  not  been  the  result  of  man's  labor. 
However,  they  willingly  cooperate  as  far  as  there  is  no 
conflict  with  their  deeply-rooted  traditions. 


2.  2  Corinthians  6:14. 
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The  Amish  frequently  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  said  to  Adam :  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread"  (3).  In  addition  to  this  they  recall  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  laid  down  the  principle  that  "If  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  (4)  They  are  definitely 
of  the  opinion  that  these  truths  are  still  in  force. 

They  pity  the  Amish  farmer  who  seems  to  have  dif- 
ficulty in  "making  a  go"  of  farming.  They  are  willing 
to  help  him,  but  think  that  he  should  try  to  help  himself. 
While  they  recognize  that  such  an  individual  may  not 
have  a  "knack"  for  farming,  they  seem  to  feel,  that  with 
their  guidance,  if  he  is  willing  to  work,  he  should  be  able 
to  make  a  success  of  his  work. 

That  the  successful  Amish  farmer  is  a  hard  worker 
goes  without  saying.  He  works  "from  sun  to  sun"  and 
longer  if  necessary  to  get  his  work  done.  For  him  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  stopping  work  early  to  go  somewhere. 
Outside  interests  he  has  none.  His  church  has  no  eve- 
ning meetings ;  there  are  no  social  gatherings  to  which  to 
go.  The  remark  was  made  to  an  Amish  farmer,  whose 
daughter  contemplates  moving  to  the  Lebanon  County  set- 
tlement, that  it  would  be  rather  far  for  her  and  her  fam- 
ily to  travel  back  and  forth  to  the  home  folks  without  an 
automobile ;  to  which  came  the  reply,  "They  won't  have  a 
chance  to  do  much  visiting,  after  they  get  settled,  if  they 
tend  to  their  work." 

One  other  fact  should  be  noted  in  connection  with 
Amish  farming.  We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  of 
the  constant  flow  of  the  young  and  vigorous  from  the 
country  to  the  city.    Galpin  says:  (5) 

"A  steady  stream  of  young  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-four  are  moving  from  the  farm 
homes  to  the  city  life  seeking  their  fortunes.  They  cannot 
be  farmers.    They  are  a  surplus.    They  are  those  members 


3.  Genesis  3:19. 

4.  2  Thessalonians  3 :10. 

5.  Galpin,  C.  J.     "Rural  Social  Problems,"  p.  186. 
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of  their  families  least  desirous  of  remaining  on  farms  and  so 
they  go  into  the  cities  where  they  swell  the  ranks  of  all 
classes  of  occupation.  They  are  the  so-called  new  blood 
and  energy  given  by  farm  life  to  city  life  and  labor." 

This  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  not  true  about  the 
young  people  of  the  Amish  group.  No  matter  how  am- 
bitious they  may  be,  they  stay  on  the  farm.  Possibly  this 
fact,  as  much  as  anything  else,  is  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess which  is  usually  associated  with  the  Amish  farmer. 


Amish  Apparel 


HE  garb  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  is  distinctive. 
It  is  likely  the  first  thing  that  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  a  stranger,  because  in  all  respects  it  is 
different  from  the  costumes  worn  by  other  repre- 
sentatives of  Anabaptist  groups.  It  is  worn  by 
the  Amish  alone. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  their  clothing  has  re- 
mained unchanged  since  their  forefathers  came  to  Amer- 
ica early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  is  cut  from  pat- 
terns which  were  old  when  they  were  brought  to  America. 
Through  this  maintenance  of  styles  of  apparel  that  have 
remained  unchanged  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
Amish  seek  to  show  that  they  are  not  of  this  world  wfEh 
its  changing  fashions;  that  they  are  concerned,  not  with 
the  outward  which  alone  man  sees,  but  with  the  inward, 
which  is  seen  alone  by  God.  (x) 

It  is  generally  thought  that  one  of  the  innovations  in- 
troduced by  Jacob  Amman  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Mennonites,  was  the  use  of 
hooks  and  eyes  instead  of  buttons.  This  likely  repre- 
sents a  survival  of  the  time  when  buttons  were  unknown, 
and  possibly  has  some  connection  with  the  fact  that  but- 
tons were  generally  worn  on  the  clothing  of  military  men. 

This  peculiarity  is  still  preserved  among  the  Old  Or- 
der Amish.  There  are  no  buttons  on  the  clothing  of  the 
men;  there  are  no  buttons  on  women's  dresses.  Hooks 
and  eyes  and  pins  take  their  place.  This  practice  ex- 
plains one  of  the  names  frequently  used  to  designate  these 
people,  "Hooker  Mennonites."   To  distinguish  the  Amish 


1.  1  Samuel  16:  7. 
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from  the  Mennonites,  the  former  were  at  one  time  called 
"Haftler  Tauffer"  (Hook  Baptists),  and  the  latter, 
"Knopfler  Tauffer"  (Button  Baptists). 

Possibly  the  first  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  the  dress 
of  the  men  is  the  size  and  style  of  the  hats  they  wear. 
The  men's  hats  are  low  in,  the  crown,  and  have  a  wide 
brim.  The  height  of  the  crown  is  about  three  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  the  brim  is  approximately  four  inches 
wide.  The  width  of  the  brim  and  the  height  of  the  crown 
are  not  matters  of  individual  choice :  but  a  certain  width 
and  height  are  expected.  The  hats  are  made  of  black 
felt,  and  the  crowns  are  uncrushed.  In  summer,  straw 
hats  of  similar  style  are  worn. 

The  coat  and  vest  worn  by  the  men  are  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  regular  "plain  cut."  The  coats  have 
no  collars  or  lapels,  and  no  outside  pockets.  A  certain 
kind  of  coat,  which  resembles  a  cutaway,  is  supposed  to 
be  worn  to  the  church  services,  at  least  by  the  older  men. 
This  is  called  the  "Mitzi"  (likely  the  German  Mutz). 
This  style  coat  is  usually  acquired  by  the  young  men  in 
their  late  teens,  and  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
proper  dress  for  the  men  at  the  time  of  their  baptism 
and  reception  into  the  church,  and  on  the  wedding  day. 

The  trousers  worn  by  the  men  are  what  is  known  as 
the  "broad-fall"  style.  Other  names  used  to  designate 
them  have  been  "front-fall,"  and  "barndoor."  These 
open  at  the  sides  instead  of  in  the  front.  It  is  claimed 
that,  when  the  old  style  of  trousers,  buttoned  upon  one 
side  instead  of  in  front,  gave  way  to  the  present  style,  the 
change  was  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  church  authorities,  and  for  this  reason  the 
old  style  is  maintained  to  this  day. 

Vests  are  worn,  frequently  without  coats.  It  is  sel- 
dom that,  even  in  hot  weather,  an  Amishman  is  seen  with- 
out a  vest,  when  he  is  away  from  home.  The  overcoats 
that  the  men  wear  are  equipped  with  capes.  Raincoats 
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are  allowed  without  capes,  and  without  hooks  and  eyes, 
since  they  cannot  be  secured  with  capes  attached,  and 
with  the  older  method  of  fastening,  and  could  hardly  be 
made  at  home.  Suspenders  were  formerly  not  allowed, 
but  the  requirement  is  no  longer  rigidly  enforced.  Their 
shirts  are  plain  and  no  neckties  are  supposed  to  be  worn. 

Just  as  distinctive  is  the  dress  of  the  women.  Bon- 
nets are  prescribed  instead  of  hats,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  "plain  sects."  However,  while  the  tendency 
among  the  other  sects  is  to  get  away  from  a  bonnet  which 
is  conspicuous  for  its  size,  the  Amish  provision  is  that 
the  bonnet  must  be  "large."  Underneath  this  bonnet  is 
worn  the  prayer-veil,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  "plain 
people,"  which  is  a  white  cap,  made  of  muslin  or  organdie 
and  fastened  with  two  ties  under  the  chin.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  covering  for  the  head  at  all  times,  for  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  is  the  authority.  (2) 

The  dresses  of  the  women  must  be  cut  plain,  and  have 
sufficient  length  to  be  considered  respectable.  Short 
skirts  of  course  are  out  of  the  question.  Instead  of  coats, 
Amish  women  wear  shawls.  Formerly  women  were  sup- 
posed to  wear  at  all  times  an  apron  and  a  cape,  but  there 
appears  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  laxity  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  rule.  The  older  women  still  cling  to  the 
custom,  while  the  younger  women  carry  out  the  rule  only 
at  the  church  services. 

The  "plainness"  of  women's  dress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  color.  The  only  regulation  with  regard  to  color  is 
that  no  material  of  mixed  colors  is  supposed  to  be  worn. 
Accordingly  one  finds  no  clothing  worn  by  the  Amish 
women,  that  is  made  of  flowered  material,  or  striped,  and 
all  plaids  would  be  ruled  out.  Any  color  appears  to  be 
acceptable.  Among  their  favorite  colors  are  purple,  ma- 
genta, blue  and  green. 

The  two  colors  that  we  fail  to  see  in  women's  apparel 
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ordinarily,  are  white  and  black.  There  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  these  colors  but  custom  has  ordained 
otherwise. 

Black  is  worn  at  funerals,  not  only  by  the  relatives, 
but  by  many  of  the  members.  It  will  be  brought  out 
later  that  a  death  in  the  Amish  Church  is  not  only  a  time 
of  family  grief,  but  of  the  entire  congregation,  which  is  a 
closely-knit  organization.  Accordingly  it  would  be  na- 
tural for  not  only  the  nearest  of  kin,  but  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  in  general  to  wear  the  color  of 
mourning. 

White  is  the  color  in  which  the  dead  are  dressed.  It 
may  be  on  that  account  that  the  living  avoid  being  dressed 
in  that  color.  There  is  also  a  possibility  that  white  ma- 
terials were  in  an  earlier  day  regarded  as  being  too  hard 
to  keep  clean,  and  unserviceable  for  people  living  on 
farms.  Whatever  is  the  explanation,  white  dresses  are 
not  worn. 

An  interesting  distinction  is  made  in  the  garb  of  the 
unmarried  and  married  women  at  their  religious  servi- 
ces. The  unmarried  women  wear  a  white  cape,  white 
apron,  and  a  black  cap  at  the  services ;  while  the  married 
women  wear  a  blue  or  black  cape,  black  apron,  and  a  white 
cap.  There  likely  is  some  significance  in  this  distinction, 
but  apparently  most  of  the  Amish  people  have  forgotten 
what  it  is.  The  main  reason  given  for  the  custom  is  "be- 
cause it  has  been  so  for  a  long  time."  One  of  the  Amish 
ministers  in  commenting  on  this  distinction,  stated  that 
the  "white" — the  color  of  the  capes  and  aprons  of  the 
unmarried  girls,  was  intended  to  signify  "virginity" — 
which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  real  reason, 
though  possibly  long  forgotten,  for  these  differences  in 
the  colors  worn. 

Children  are  dressed  in  general  like  the  adults.  The 
young  girls  wear  long  dresses  of  a  plain  cut.  Up  to  about 
the  age  of  eight,  the  girls  wear  any  color  bonnet,  and  an 
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apron  that  extends  to  the  neck,  covering  the  entire  front 
of  the  dress.  After  that  age  they  wear  the  regulation 
white  aprons  and  white  caps,  until  around  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, or  (as  was  expressed  by  a  young  married  woman) 
"until  they  think  they  are  big,"  when  they  change  to  the 
black  cap.  Very  likely  this  is  to  be  associated  with  the 
idea  that  now  they  have  attained  the  age  when  they  com- 
mence to  "go  out"  with  the  young  folks. 

A  unique  part  of  the  dress  of  women  is  a  small  patch 
which  is  sewed  on  to  the  back  of  the  dress  at  the  waist 
line,  called  "Lepli"  (likely,  the  German  word,  Lappe- 
patch,  flap.)  This  boat-shaped  appendage  is  found  on 
the  dresses  of  Amish  women  after  about  the  age  of  ten. 
The  only  explanation  for  it  is  that  it  is  a  "Demuth's- 
Zaeche"  (likely,  Demuth's  Zeugnisz,  or  a  witness  to 
humility) . 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  young  boys  is  also  similar 
to  that  of  the  older  men.  Long  trousers  are  demanded, 
perhaps  not  as  long  as  those  worn  by  the  adults ;  but  knee 
pants  and  knickers  are  forbidden.  Boys  also  wear  the 
same  style  hats  as  the  older  men,  with  the  exception  that 
the  brim  may  be  a  trifle  more  narrow. 

Babies  are  always  in  long  dresses.  Girl  babies  wear 
the  head  covering  practically  from  the  time  of  birth.  Bon- 
nets of  any  color  are  considered  proper  for  the  baby,  but 
the  style  of  the  bonnets  is  quite  evidently  that  which  is 
associated  with  the  Amish  people. 

Amish  women  wear  no  ready-made  clothing.  Cer- 
tain stores,  knowing  the  kind  of  materials  that  are  usual- 
ly sought  for  by  the  Amish,  keep  a  considerable  stock  on 
hand,  from  which  they  make  their  selections.  Many  of 
them  make  their  own  dresses,  although  there  are  seam- 
stresses, for  the  most  part  of  the  Amish  faith,  who  know 
the  "rules,"  and  are  able  to  make  the  dresses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  required  fashion.  Usually  they  make  a 
dress  and  cape  of  the  same  material. 
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Formerly  the  men's  clothing  was  all  home-made,  and 
much  of  it  is  still  made  by  some  local  tailor.  However, 
within  recent  years,  it  has  become  profitable  for  certain 
concerns  to  supply  readymade  Amish  garb  for  men,  and 
there  are  stores,  which  cater  to  Amish  trade,  where  regu- 
lation men's  clothing  may  be  bought.  In  either  case, 
however,  whether  it  is  made  to  order,  or  one  of  a  lot  made 
by  some  large  manufacturer,  a  garment  must  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  rules  of  the  church,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  traditional  garb  of  the  faith. 

Hats  also  are  generally  made  to  order  by  a  local  hat- 
ter, who  knows  the  demands  of  his  Amish  trade ;  although, 
increasingly,  Amish  hats  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  certain  stores,  where  the  Amish  regularly  deal.  Rain- 
coats cannot  be  secured  through  the  older  method,  and 
all  of  these  are  purchased  readymade. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
money  in  the  Amish  system  of  not  changing  the  styles  of 
their  clothing.  Amish  clothing,  male  or  female,  never 
grows  out-of-date.  Whether  it  be  a  woman's  bonnet,  or 
a  man's  suit, — no  matter  what  the  article  of  clothing,  it 
can  be  worn  by  generation  after  generation,  until  it  is 
really  worn  out.  Families  have  no  closets  hanging  full  of 
garments  which  were  of  yesterday's  fashion  and  are  now 
out  of  style;  and  stores,  dealing  in  articles  worn  by  the 
Amish,  need  not  fear  that  a  change  in  the  fashions  will 
mean  that  part  of  the  stock  on  their  shelves  must  be  sac- 
rificed because  they  are  of  yesteryear's  style. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  wearing  of  jewelry,  we 
discover  that  the  Amish  are  very  strict  in  their  rules. 
Jewelry  of  no  kind  is  supposed  to  be  worn.  Since  there 
is  nothing  useful  about  jewelry,  they  feel  that  it  must 
be  worn  simply  for  the  sake  of  display,  which  is  an  indi- 
cation of  worldliness  and  pride.  Amish  girls  frequently 
wear  elaborate  pins  to  fasten  their  shawls,  but  these  are 
overlooked,  since  the  pins  are  serviceable.    Amish  boys 
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occasionally  have  brightly-colored  pins  adorning  their 
broad-brimmed  hats,  but  we  suppose  they  are  hats  which 
are  not  worn  to  church. 

Watches  may  be  worn,  but  none  with  gold  cases.  They 
must  be  made  of  nickel  or  silver.  Whether  wrist  watches, 
even  of  silver  or  nickel,  are  considered  proper,  is  not  clear. 
The  wrist  watch  resembles  the  bracelet,  which  is  clearly 
to  be  regarded  as  jewelry.  Whether  the  utility  of  the 
timepiece  will  offset  the  appearance  similar  to  that  of  an 
article  of  jewelry,  cannot  be  determined.  Considerable 
discussion  arose  when  an  Amishman  was  pictured  in  a 
leading  weekly  magazine,  wearing  a  wrist  watch.  The 
impression  that  is  gained,  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  has  not  been  decided,  since,  because  of  the  in- 
frequency  of  the  practice,  it  has  not  been  brought  up  for 
action. 

The  Amish  find  some  authority  in  the  Bible  for  their 
principles  in  this  respect.  A  portion  of  the  Apostle 
Paul's  letter  to  Timothy  (3)  is  frequently  quoted  in  con- 
nection with  the  rule  against  the  wearing  of  jewelry,  in 
which  the  Apostle  appears  to  direct  that  at  least  the 
women  shall  not  "adorn  themselves  with  gold  or  pearls." 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  regulations 
concerning  the  wearing  of  the  hair,  and  other  matters 
distinctive  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Amish  peo- 
ple. We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  of  the  restrictions  and 
rules  in  reference  to  the  hair,  beards,  etc.,  which  have 
become  a  part  of  the  prescribed  life  of  Amish  men, 
women  and  children. 

As  has  been  stated  earlier  (4)  the  question  of  the 
proper  way  of  wearing  the  hair,  and  of  beards,  was  dis- 
cussed during  the  controversy  when  the  Amish  church 
came  into  being.    Jacob  Amman  wrote : 


3.  1  Timothy  2:  9. 

4.  Chapter  on  the  Amish  Division. 
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"If  there  should  be  any  one  who  wants  to  imitate  the  world 
with  beard  shaved  off,  with  long  hair,  .  .  .  and  not  confess 
that  it  is  wrong,  he  shall  be  severely  punished."  (5) 
A  statement  of  this  kind  coming  from  the  founder  of  the 
church  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  people  known 
by  his  name  would  have  similar  regulations  governing 
beards  and  the  wearing  of  the  hair. 

Among  the  women,  the  Amish  naturally  observe  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  reference  to  having 
the  head  covered,  as  in  fact  do  most  of  the  Mennonites  to 
this  day.  St.  Paul  says:  "If  the  woman  be  not  covered, 
let  her  also  be  shorn;  but  if  it  be  a  shame  for  a  woman 
to  be  shorn,  or  shaven,  let  her  be  covered."  (6).  For 
this  reason  the  prayer  veil  is  a  regular  part  of  woman's 
apparel  at  all  times,  even  of  the  youngest  girl. 

Amish  women  generally  wear  their  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  and  combed  down  flat.  Bobbed  hair  among 
women  would  naturally  be  unthought  of,  as  it  is  frowned 
upon  by  all  the  "plain"  sects.  St.  Paul's  teaching  that 
"if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her"  (7)  is 
doubtless  the  Scriptural  authority  for  this  attitude. 

Men  also  are  expected  to  have  their  hair  long, — at 
least  to  the  ears.  The  men  have  no  part  in  their  hair, 
but  have  it  cut  "crock-fashion"  in  the  back,  and  straight 
across  the  forehead  in  front.  This  is  what  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  an  "Amish  bob." 

Every  man,  when  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  church, 
is  expected  to  allow  his  beard  to  grow,  although  he  is 
not  allowed  to  have  a  moustache.  In  some  European 
communities,  we  are  told,  the  Amish  were  at  one  time 
known  as  "Bartmanner"  (Men  with  beards). 

The  impression  prevails  among  many  people  that  a 
beard  is  an  indication  that  an  Amishman  is  married ;  and 
that  an  Amishman  is  supposed  to  let  his  beard  grow  only 

5.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  77. 

6.  1  Corinthians  11 :6 

7.  1  Corinthians  11  :  15. 
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after  he  has  entered  the  married  state.  This  is  not  cor- 
rect. An  Amish  youth  who  joins  the  church  is  expected 
to  conform  to  the  ancient  tradition,  and  raise  a  beard. 
However,  the  rule  is  not  enforced  rigidly.  Most  of  the 
young  men,  before  they  are  married,  remain  unshaved 
for  a  few  days  before  the  day  of  services,  after  which 
they  shave.  Only  after  they  are  married,  is  the  rule  en- 
forced rigidly.  The  common  sense  of  the  Amish  leaders 
is  illustrated  in  their  overlooking  this  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  young  unmarried  men.  They  clearly  sympathize 
with  the  young  men  in  their  unwillingness  to  mingle  with 
the  other  sex  unshaven. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  requirement  of  allowing  the 
beard  to  grow  one  may  hear  the  opinion  expressed  that, 
since  God  has  given  men  beards,  it  is  wrong  to  cut  them 
off.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  scriptural  basis  for  the 
custom  is  that  they  may  conform  to  the  Old  Testament 
law  in  Leviticus  (8)  :"Neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  cor- 
ners of  thy  beard." 

According  to  Smith  it  was  the  custom  of  all  the 
Mennonites  at  the  time  of  the  division  in  Switzerland  in 
1693,  to  wear  beards,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  custom  was 
brought  along  to  this  country.  The  practice  was  dis- 
carded in  time  by  the  Mennonites. 

Redmond  Conyngham  stated  in  1831  (10)  :  "The  Men- 
nonites, unlike  the  Amish,  shave  their  beards;  for,  say 
their  preachers,  show  us  the  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  our  Saviour  or  His  disciples  are  said  to  wear 
beards." 

In  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  discription  of  the  "Apos- 
tilici"  of  the  second  century,  it  is  stated  that  among  their 
customs  were :  "permitting  the  hair  to  grow  to  great 
length  upon  their  heads,  suffering  the  beard  to  grow 
without  restraint  ...  to  conform,  as  far  as  practicable, 


8.  Leviticus  19:  27. 

9.  Smith,  C.  H..  The  Mennonite  Immigration  to  Pennsylvania,  p.  247. 
10.  Hazard's  Register  VII,  1831,  p.  130. 
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with  the  peculiar  manners,  usages,  and  customs  of  the 
Apostles."  (u) 

These  two  quotations  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  whether  the  Apostles  were  bearded  or 
shaven.  Most  of  the  representations  of  the  Apostles  in 
art  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  wore  beards.  How- 
ever, among  the  Amish,  the  old  custom  has  continued, 
and  shaving  the  beard  remains  an  offence  for  a  member 
of  the  church. 

The  Amish  themselves  do  not  suggest  any  reason  why 
the  possession  of  a  mustache  is  forbidden.  One  member 
suggested  that,  on  account  of  the  custom  of  Amish 
preachers  kissing  each  other  upon  meeting  in  the  church, 
a  mustache  would  be  inconvenient.  The  explanation 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
In  the  days  when  the  earliest  rules  were  drawn  up,  it 
was  customary  to  regard  the  mustache  as  the  badge  of  the 
military  profession.  The  Amish  having  always  been  op- 
posed to  military  service,  would  naturally  adopt  a  rule, 
which  would  forbid  the  wearing  of  a  mustache  of  any 
kind. 

One  more  matter  remains  to  be  considered, — the  rules 
regarding  the  hair  of  children.  Amish  boys  naturally 
have  their  hair  cut  in  the  fashion  prescribed  for  and  com- 
mon among  adults.  Young  girls  have  their  hair  braided, 
until  they  become  members  of  the  church,  when  the  hair 
is  put  up  in  the  prescribed  Amish  fashion. 

Braided  hair  for  members  of  the  church  would  be 
contrary  to  St.  Paul's  requirement  that  women  "adorn 
themselves  .  .  .  not  with  broided  hair"  (12)  Bobbed  hair 
and  curls  are  not  considered  proper  for  a  young  girl. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  any  barber  shop,  which 
wishes  to  cater  to  any  Amish  trade,  must  make  a  study 
of  the  customary  Amish  haircuts.  The  common  opinion 
prevails  that  hair-cutting  is  generally  done  by  one  of  the 

11.  Hazard's  Register  VII,   1831.  p.  162. 

12.  ITimothy  2:  9. 
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neighbors.  It  is  also  evident  that  beauty  parlors  and 
hair-dressers  would  find  few  customers  in  the  Amish 
population. 

After  telling  about  some  of  the  rules  of  the  Amish 
church,  an  Amish  minister  said  to  one  not  of  his  faith, 
"I  guess  these  things  seem  strange  to  you."  It  is  natural 
that  regulations  concerning  the  size  and  shape  of  hats, 
the  wearing  of  beards,  the  ownership  of  jewelry,  etc., 
would  appear  "strange"  to  those,  in  whose  church-rela- 
tionship there  are  no  restrictions  of  this  kind.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  observance  of  the  rules  of  the 
church  as  these  have  been  laid  down  is  regarded  by  the 
Amish  as  essential  for  the  practice  of  "plain  living" ;  and 
signifies  true  loyalty  to  the  sacred  traditions  of  their 
faith.  "So  sehna  mir  die  Sache,  un  so  maena  mir  sedda 
mir  du."  (So  we  see  things,  and  so  we  think  we  ought 
to  do.) 


Amish  means  of  Travel 


MONG  the  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Order  Amish, 
one  of  the  first  to  be  noticed  is  their  restrictions 
and  rules  with  reference  to  vehicles,  and  their 
opposition  to  the  ownership  of  automobiles  by 
their  members. 
The  whole  problem  of  transportation  is  naturally 
more  vital  to  rural  people  than  to  those  living  in  towns. 
The  latter  generally  are  within  walking  distance  of  stores, 
schools  and  churches,  and  visits  to  neighbors  and  friends 
can  usually  be  made  on  foot.  To  one  residing  in  the 
open  country,  a  conveyance  of  some  sort  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity. On  this  account,  a  group,  which,  like  the  Amish, 
lays  down  rules,  governing  in  detail  the  lives  of  its  mem- 
bers, would  naturally  include  the  matter  of  the  means  of 
travel  as  one  to  be  regulated  by  the  ordinances  of  the 
church. 

There  appear  to  be  no  restrictions  among  the  Amish 
as  far  as  travel  by  street  car,  train,  or  automobile  bus,  is 
concerned.  These  conveyances  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  other  individuals  or  corporations,  for  the  privilege  of 
being  transported  by  which  payment  is  made.  Whether 
steam  or  electricity  furnishes  the  power  that  speeds  the 
train  toward  its  destination;  whether  the  bus  is  stream- 
lined or  antiquated  in  design ;  make  no  difference.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ownership  or  operation, 
wherein  lies  the  responsibility. 

Whether  this  would  be  true  in  the  case  of  travel  by 
aeroplane  has  not  come  up  for  decision,  since  travel  by 
air  is  still  too  expensive  to  become  general.  However, 
the  position  they  take  with  reference  to  the  train  and 
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auto  bus,  which  allows  unlimited  travel  by  those  means, 
when  some  one  else  is  in  charge  of  the  operation,  would 
seem  to  include  travel  in  the  air  among  permitted  modes 
of  travel. 

Possession  of  an  automobile  is  absolutely  forbidden 
among  the  Old  Order  Amish.  A  person  owning  an  auto- 
mobile could  not  become  a  member  of  the  church  until  he 
disposed  of  it;  and  a  member  purchasing  an  automobile 
would  immediately  be  put  under  discipline.  Opposition 
to  the  ownership  of  an  automobile  must  be  regarded  as  a 
very  definite  Old  Order  Amish  belief. 

The  Amish  are  not  the  only  "plain  sect"  which  bans 
the  automobile.  Several  of  the  more  conservative  Men- 
nonite  churches  also  forbid  ownership  of  an  automobile. 
About  ten  years  ago,  a  Mennonite  group  in  Eastern  Lan- 
caster County,  with  this  restriction  as  one  of  its  tenets, 
held  no  communion  services  for  some  time,  because  it  was 
known  that  a  number  of  their  members  owned  motor  cars, 
and  would  have  to  be  disciplined  in  the  event  that  a  com- 
munion service  was  held.  When  finally  a  communion 
service  was  announced,  the  matter  came  to  a  head;  and  as 
a  result,  a  division  took  place,  one  group  continuing  its 
opposition  to  automobiles,  the  other  permitting  them. 

What  was  said  concerning  the  use  of  the  telephone  in 
an  earlier  section,  holds  true  also  in  the  case  of  the  auto- 
mobile. There  is  no  restriction  when  it  comes  to  accom- 
panying someone  in  his  machine.  Invitations  to  ride 
along  with  a  friend  in  his  car  are  readily  accepted.  Nor 
is  it  forbidden  to  hire  someone  to  take  them  for  a  trip. 
Whether  such  a  person  has  a  legal  right  to  haul  passen- 
gers or  not,  is  not  questioned.  The  restriction  applies 
only  to  ownership  and  operation  of  an  automobile,  and  not 
to  riding  in  one.  To  the  extent  that  they  try  to  explain 
the  difference,  the  interpretation  would  likely  be  that  in 
a  hired  automobile,  or  in  one  belonging  to  a  friend  who 
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offers  them  a  ride,  some  one  else  is  the  owner  and  opera- 
tor, as  in  the  case  of  the  train  and  auto  bus,  and  assumes 
all  the  responsibility. 

Accordingly  the  Amish  do  not  hesitate  to  hire  auto- 
mobiles and  a  bus  to  take  them  to  the  Lebanon  County 
Amish  settlement  every  two  weeks  on  Sunday  morning, 
to  hold  services  for  their  distant  brethren.  They  rea- 
lize that  if  they  were  to  drive  their  teams,  starting  at  day- 
light, they  could  not  get  there  "in  time  for  church." 

There  have  been  cases  where  some  member  of  an  Old 
Order  Amish  family  belonged  to  another  branch  of  the 
Amish  which  permits  automobiles,  or  was  a  member  of 
no  church.  Accordingly  he  was  permitted  to  own  and 
operate  an  automobile,  and  other  members  of  the  family 
could  accompany  him.  If,  however,  the  owner  decided 
to  connect  himself  with  the  Old  Order  Church,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  machine.  Whether  an 
Amish  father  would  be  permitted  to  advance  the  money 
for  his  son  to  buy  an  automobile  in  the  son's  name, — a 
son,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Old  Order — is  doubt- 
ful. There  are  suspicions,  however,  that  this  has  been 
done.  But  it  is  rather  evident  that  it  would  be  against 
the  rules  if  it  came  up  for  decision.  However,  until  a 
practice  like  this  would  become  more  common,  no  action 
would  be  taken  by  the  church  with  reference  to  it. 

Quite  a  few  reasons  are  given  why  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  an  automobile  are  not  allowed.  They  re- 
mind the  inquirer  that  horses  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
which  naturally  is  not  true  of  the  automobile.  There  is 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  horses  have  been  the  means 
of  travel  among  the  Amish  people  from  the  very  earliest 
days,  as  they  were  of  all  people.  They  say:  "Our  kind 
of  people  have  always  used  horses,"  which,  in  view  of 
their  agricultural  heritage,  cannot  be  disputed.  The  main 
argument  for  the  restriction  would  be  that  the  automobile 
is  not  consistent  with  "plain"  living.  In  fact,  one  of  their 
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number  made  the  remark :  "Wouldn't  it  look  funny  to  see 
a  man  dressed  like  an  Amishman  driving  an  automobile. 
He  looks  much  better  driving  a  horse." 

The  Amish  leaders  also  realize  the  fact  that  with  an 
automobile  it  is  possible  for  young  people  to  get  much 
farther  away  from  home  than  with  a  horse.  While  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  distance  which  a  horse  can  travel,  on  a 
Sunday  evening  for  example,  they  realize  that  with  the 
automobile  a  trip  of  much  greater  length  can  be  taken. 
The  greater  danger  of  their  young  people  getting  into 
trouble,  were  they  able  to  get  away  from  their  home  sec- 
tion fifty  miles  instead  of  ten  in  a  single  evening,  is 
recognized  by  the  Amish. 

The  customary  method  of  travel,  therefore,  remains 
the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  Driving  a  wagon,  they  feel 
they  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers, 
and  carrying  out  the  principle  of  "plain  living."  Around 
this  means  of  conveyance  a  large  number  of  petty  rules 
and  customs  have  gathered. 

The  most  evident  of  these  is  the  custom  for  an  un- 
married man  to  drive  a  vehicle  without  a  top,  while  mar- 
ried men  generally  use  a  wagon  with  a  top.  The  impres- 
sion has  been  current  and  has  been  stated  that  this  is 
compulsory;  that,  like  the  "blue  gate",  an  open  wagon 
advertises  the  fact  that  a  young  man  or  a  young  couple 
is  unmarried.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  dif- 
ference is  not  a  matter  of  requirement;  it  is  simply  the 
custom  which  has  grown  up  among  them  and  is  being 
continued. 

A  man  before  he  is  married,  does  not  need  a  vehicle 
with  more  than  one  seat,  and  a  top  is  not  necessary,  since 
there  are  no  young  children  for  whose  comfort  and  pro- 
tection he  must  provide;  while  married  men,  after  the 
arrival  of  children,  need  the  protection  offered  by  a  top, 
and  the  extra  seating  space  which  is  to  be  had  in  the  cov- 
ered carriage. 
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In  some  cases,  a  young  married  couple,  as  long  as  there 
are  no  children  in  the  family,  continues  to  use  the  topless 
vehicle.  Many  of  the  older  people  also  frequently  use 
the  open  wagon.  However  the  carriage  is  not  used  by  the 
young  men.  No  Amish  suitor  would  take  a  young  lady 
out  for  a  drive  in  a  carriage.  It  is  doubtful  if  she  would 
go  with  him  in  a  covered  carriage.  They  would  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  Amish  community. 

In  inclement  weather  the  young  folks  will  use  rubber 
blankets,  and  hold  umbrellas  over  themselves,  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  rain.  But,  even  though  it  would  be  more 
comfortable  to  take  grandfather's  carriage  than  the  open 
run-about  on  a  rainy  evening,  the  old  custom,  and  the 
thought,  "how  it  would  look,"  are  of  sufficient  force  to 
cause  them  to  endure  the  discomforts  of  the  open  wagon. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  non-Amish 
people,  it  is  mainly  the  younger  folks  who  drive  the  open 
models  of  automobiles.  Dealers  inform  us  that  seldom  is 
there  a  call  for  an  open  car  from  middle-aged  people. 
Young  folks,  whether  Amish  or  not,  like  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  able  to  brave  the  elements  even  in 
severe  weather. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  rule  holds:  when  we  see  an 
Amishman  driving  the  typical  open,  topless,  vehicle,  he  is 
unmarried.  An  Amishman  driving  a  covered  carriage  on 
the  other  hand  is  generally  married.  But  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  distinction  is  not  brought  about  by 
Amish  rules;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  custom. 

The  vehicles  themselves  are  of  special  design.  Since 
this  is  the  case,  they  cannot  be  purchased  from  a  carriage 
factory,  but  must  be  made  to  order.  Coachmakers  who 
cater  to  the  Amish  trade,  are  acquainted  with  the  Amish 
requirements,  and  carefully  build  the  wagons  to  conform 
to  the  rules. 

For  the  young  men  the  "top  buggy,"  which  formerly 
was  so  common  in  sections  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and 
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the  "Jenny  Lind,"  which  is  the  prescribed  type  of  con- 
veyance of  some  Mennonite  groups  to  this  day,  are  not 
permitted.  The  wagon  used  by  the  unmarried  is  what 
coachmakers  call  an  "Amish  run-about."  It  is  known  as 
a  "buggy"  by  the  Amish  themselves,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  carriage. 

The  wagon  prescribed  as  a  family  wagon  is  called  a 
"cart"  or  "carriage."  It  resembles  what  used  to  be  called 
a  "spring  wagon,"  with  a  top,  but  considerably  smaller  in 
size.  In  some  sections  we  hear  this  type  vehicle  spoken 
of  as  the  "Dearborn"  wagon.  The  top  is  stationary;  no 
folding  tops  are  allowed.  In  the  space  back  of  the  driver's 
seat  in  this  type  carriage  there  are  seats  for  children, 
three  or  four  of  whom  are  frequently  to  be  seen  looking 
out  of  the  rear  window,  which  is  the  only  window  allowed 
in  this  vehicle.  The  usual  color  of  the  carriage  is  gray, 
but  other  colors  may  also  be  used.  It  is  claimed,  how- 
ever, by  some  that  black  would  not  be  allowed  as  a  color 
for  this  type  of  wagon.  However,  there  is  no  deviation 
from  the  customary  color,  which  is  gray. 

The  use  of  rubber  tires  on  any  vehicle  is  not  permitted 
by  the  Old  Order  Amish.  They  would  represent  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  custom.  The  restriction  doubtless 
goes  back  to  the  time  before  the  day  of  the  automobile, 
when  only  a  few  wagons  were  equipped  with  rubber  tires, 
and  when  rubber  tires  on  a  team  were  generally  regarded 
as  "stylish."  Now,  however,  there  is  an  added  reason 
for  their  objection.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  use 
of  rubber  tires  on  a  buggy  would  be  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  automobile,  which  the  Amish  do  not  want  to 
encourage  in  any  way. 

Among  other  restrictions  is  the  provision  that  no  dash- 
board shall  be  allowed  on  any  vehicle.  The  only  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  that  a  dashboard  is  suggestive  of  pride. 
Possibly  it  would  be  a  reminder  of  the  coaches  of  aristo- 
cratic families  of  former  days,  and  it  was  felt  that  "go- 
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ing  plain"  demanded  practicing  the  other  extreme, — hav- 
ing no  protection  in  the  front  part  of  the  vehicle  at  all. 
To  avoid  having  the  horse  throw  mud  into  the  wagon  and 
on  the  travellers,  a  rubber  shield  is  fastened  from  the 
"shaft"  to  the  front  spring,  at  least  in  a  measure  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  a  dashboard. 

No  "whip-socket"  is  allowed  on  an  Amish  vehicle. 
Possibly  this  was  intended  to  discourage  the  use  of  an 
article  which  might  be  used  in  abusing  horses,  and  in 
traveling  at  an  unnecessary  rate  of  speed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be,  that,  like  the  dashboard,  the  "whip- 
socket"  was  something  which  was  in  part  ornamental  and 
could  be  eliminated,  and  whose  presence  suggested  pride. 
A  whip,  if  used  today,  must  be  carried  in  some  other 
way. 

Lights  on  a  wagon  were  also  frowned  upon,  until  the 
state  law  made  it  obligatory  to  have  them.  Formerly 
one  who  traveled  on  a  dark  night,  might  hold  a  lantern 
or  hang  it  on  the  wagon.  Many  of  the  older  Amish  con- 
tinue to  use  kerosene  lanterns  or  lights  for  night  driving, 
although  it  is  seldom  that  one  sees  an  Amish  carriage 
after  dark.  The  older  folks  generally  try  to  get  home 
before  dark.  Electric  lights  are  used  more  frequently  by 
the  younger  representatives  of  the  group,  and  are  usually 
to  be  found  on  the  topless  buggies.  Objections  to  their 
use  were  impossible  as  soon  as  the  state  law  demanded 
lights  on  all  vehicles  at  night,  when  the  Amish  authorities 
began  to  realize  that  oil  lights  were  unsatisfactory.  A 
storage  battery  under  the  seat  is  generally  the  source  of 
the  illumination  on  these  wagons. 

One  of  the  dangers  confronting  the  motorist  in  the 
section  where  the  Old  Order  Amish  are  found,  arises  as  a 
result  of  this  light  regulation.  Since  the  storage  batter- 
ies, which  furnish  light  on  the  buggies,  need  frequent  re- 
charging, if  used  constantly,  it  often  happens  that  a 
young  man  will  turn  out  his  lights  "to  save  the  battery," 
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and  drive  in  the  dark,  until  he  sees  the  lights  of  an  ap- 
proaching automobile.  This  practice  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  numerous  accidents  and  narrow  escapes,  especially 
when  a  motorist,  traveling  behind  an  Amish  wagon,  was 
blinded  by  an  approaching  automobile,  and  failed  to  see 
the  dim  tail-light  of  the  Amish  wagon  ahead  of  him. 

There  are  also  restrictions  with  reference  to  the  har- 
ness which  is  used.  The  use  of  the  "check  rein"  on  the 
bridle  is  forbidden.  Formerly  the  "side  rein"  alone  was 
allowed.  The  authorities  have  relaxed  somewhat  in  these 
restrictions  in  recent  years,  and  now  harness-makers  are 
furnishing  sort  of  a  compromise,  a  "full  over-check  rein 
and  side  rounds"  on  the  bridle,  which  meets  the  require- 
ments. Breast  straps  are  forbidden ;  collars,  hames,  and 
traces  take  their  place,  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  better 
adapted  for  pulling  a  load.  The  breast  strap  is  permitted 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  when  a  horse  works  better  in 
this  type  harness.  Some  Amish  boys,  however,  buy  both, 
when  investing  in  new  harness,  using  the  older  method 
when  going  to  church,  and  the  breast  strap  or  more  mod- 
ern harness  on  other  occasions. 

Formerly  all  the  trimmings  on  the  harness  had  to  be 
black, — the  same  color  as  the  harness.  Now,  however, 
nickel  trimmings  are  permitted.  The  authorities  have 
also  become  more  liberal  in  their  requirements,  in  per- 
mitting flowered  and  brightly-colored  rosettes  on  the  bri- 
dles. The  leaders  have  the  feeling  more  and  more  that  it 
is  better  to  have  the  young  men  satisfied  in  their  desires 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  ornamentation  on  their  har- 
ness and  continue  driving  horses,  rather  than  have  them 
grow  dissatisfied  with  horses  and  develop  a  greater  desire 
to  possess  automobiles.  Having  decorations  on  the  har- 
ness of  a  team  would  be  by  far  "the  lesser  evil"  to  these 
people. 

To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  in  other  sections,  one  of  the  strangest  re- 
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strictions  of  the  Amish  is  the  one  which  forbids  the  use 
of  sleigh  bells.  To  see  a  sleigh  gliding  along  in  the  snow, 
and  not  hear  the  accompanying  jingle  of  bells,  makes  one 
feel  that  there  are  certainly  lots  of  things  that  the  Amish 
people  are  missing  because  of  their  strict  regulations. 
Sleigh  bells  are  banned  on  the  simple  grounds  of  worldli- 
ness  and  pride. 

There  seem  to  be  no  restrictions  among  the  Amish 
concerning  riding  horseback.  There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  the  bridles  or  the  saddles  used  by  the  men  while 
riding.  Naturally  nothing  is  heard  of  women  riding 
horses.  Whether  it  would  be  considered  wrong  cannot  be 
told ;  but  likely  it  would  at  least  be  regarded  as  unbecom- 
ing. We  naturally  would  not  expect  the  Amish  to  ap- 
prove of  riding  habits. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  observer  that  the  horses  used 
by  the  Amish  for  travel  are  of  the  best.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  young  men  are  unable  to  compete  with  their 
automobile-driving  neighbors  in  speed,  they  generally 
cover  as  much  ground  with  their  teams  as  is  possible.  An 
elderly  Amishman  stated  that  the  reason  he  was  opposed 
to  the  elimination  of  the  restrictions  concerning  automo- 
biles was,  to  quote  his  words:  "Everybody  knows  how 
fast  our  young  men  drive  their  horses ;  if  they  had  auto- 
mobiles nobody  would  be  safe  on  the  road."  This  feeling 
prevails  among  many  of  the  Amish.  There  is  another  way 
of  looking  at  this  matter,  however.  The  likelihood  is,  if 
the  young  Amish  boys  became  as  skilful  in  driving  auto- 
mobiles as  they  are  in  handling  a  team,  they  would  add 
nothing  to  the  dangers  on  the  road. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  connection,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  numerous  trades  and  small  industries, 
which  are  rapidly  passing  away  in  other  localities,  are 
able  to  continue  and  flourish  in  an  Amish  section.  Horse- 
shoeing, harness-making,  coach-works,  are  among  the 
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trades  which  these  Amish  restrictions  make  essential  in 
the  section  where  they  live. 

Another  result  of  these  restrictions  is  the  lack  of  in- 
terest, at  times  close  to  opposition,  when  it  comes  to 
movements  for  hard-surface  roads.  The  Amish  are  fav- 
orably inclined  toward  solid  roads,  the  old-time  "piked" 
roads,  with  a  substantial  road  bed,  and  a  crushed  lime- 
stone surface.  Macadamized  roads,  or  roads  of  concrete 
frequently  present  a  problem  to  those  driving  horses, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  horse  "sharp"  with  the  hard 
type  of  roads.  However,  improved  methods  of  shoeing 
horses  are  helping  to  meet  the  problem.  It  is  natural  that 
they  would  not  be  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
road-building,  which,  while  making  motor  travel  more 
pleasant,  handicaps  travel  with  horse  and  buggy. 

The  lanes  leading  to  their  homes  are  often  a  problem 
to  the  motorist  who  enters  them.  They  realize  that  "a 
horse  can  go  where  an  automobile  cannot  go."  Some  of 
their  lanes  are  splendid  "summer  roads."  In  rainy 
weather,  and  after  the  winter  frost  has  left  the  ground, 
automobiles  sometimes  do  not  succeed  in  making  the 
journey  to  an  Amish  home  unassisted.  An  Amish  lane 
is  not  constructed  or  maintained  primarily  for  the  use  of 
automobiles. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  another  reason  arises  here 
for  not  moving  to  the  towns.  An  Amishman  residing 
in  a  town  has  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  to  keep  his 
horse,  and  without  a  horse  he  is  unable  to  go  to  the  Sun- 
day services,  unless  some  member  takes  him  along,  which 
is  often  inconvenient.  In  towns,  stables  have  become 
garages;  just  as  hitching-yards  have  been  turned  into 
parking  spaces. 

An  Amish  family  living  in  a  town  would  be  unable  to 
have  church  at  their  house,  since  there  would  be  no  place 
to  stable  the  horses  and  feed  them ;  possibly  little  room  to 
place  fifty  or  more  carriages  of  fellow-members.  With 
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a  considerable  number  of  their  families  living  in  towns, 
and  unable  to  have  church  at  their  homes,  the  Old  Order 
practice  of  conducting  their  services  at  the  homes  of  the 
members  could  be  carried  out  only  in  part.  Their  "turn" 
to  have  church  would  "come  around"  more  frequently, 
— that  is,  of  those  whose  homes  were  able  to  provide  the 
necessary  accommodations. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  how  long  will  it  be  until 
the  Amish  will  be  driving  automobiles?  The  answer  to 
the  question  likely  lies  along  the  line  of  reasoning  sug- 
gested several  times, — that  restrictions  are  lifted  in  cer- 
tain matters,  when  it  becomes  a  necessity,  even  though 
to  do  so  is  contrary  to  their  principles.  This  is  what  will 
likely  happen  in  the  case  of  the  automobile.  The  Amish 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  more  dangerous 
every  year  to  drive  a  horse  on  the  public  roads.  The  in- 
crease in  automobile  traffic,  the  size  of  the  trucks  on  the 
road,  the  difficulty  of  entering  a  "through  traffic"  high- 
way with  a  team, — all  make  it  extremely  hazardous  for 
the  slow-moving  Amish  teams  to  travel  the  roads.  Acci- 
dents have  been  frequent,  and  narrow  escapes  occur  al- 
most daily.  Motorists  from  other  sections  traveling 
through  Lancaster  County  are  not  on  the  alert  for  teams, 
since  on  the  roads  they  are  accustomed  to  traveling  a 
team  is  seldom  seen;  the  results  are  often  disastrous. 

When  the  restriction  concerning  automobiles  is  lifted ; 
which,  when  it  occurs,  will  be  after  a  terrific  struggle  in 
the  church;  it  will  come  about,  not  because  the  Amish 
have  relinquished  part  of  the  traditional  principles  of 
their  faith,  but  because  of  the  greater  desire  of  the  Amish 
Church  for  the  safety  of  their  people,  while  traveling  on 
the  road. 


Church  Organization 


HERE  are  three  grades  of  clergy  among  the  Old 
Order  Amish,  called  the  Voile  Diener  (minister 
with  full  powers),  or  Bishop,  the  Diener  zum 
Buch  (minister  with  respect  to  the  Book),  or 
Preacher,  and  the  Armen  Diener  (minister  to 
the  poor),  or  Deacon.  The  main  functions  of  the  three 
are  evident  from  their  names. 

The  Voile  Diener  or  Bishop  is  the  chief  in  authority 
and  the  leader  of  the  congregation.  He  alone  administers 
the  rite  of  baptism,  and  receives  members  into  the 
church.  He  is  the  one  who  announces  the  disciplinary 
punishments  of  the  church  in  the  case  of  members  who 
have  violated  the  moral  or  church  laws;  and  he  is  the 
one  who  in  the  name  of  the  congregation  receives  the 
penitent  back  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  It  is 
the  Voile  Diener  who  has  charge  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  Communion  service,  which  deals  with  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ.  He  recites  the  words  of  institution 
and  offers  the  eucharistic  prayers.  He  alone  distributes 
the  bread  to  the  communicants.  The  Voile  Diener  also 
performs  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  alone  has  the  right 
to  ordain.  He  supervises  the  choice  of  ministers  by  lot, 
and  after  the  selection,  performs  the  ordination  service 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

The  Diener  zum  Buch,  or  Preacher,  is  set  apart 
chiefly  to  preach  on  such  occasions  as  are  specified  by  the 
Voile  Diener,  or  "when  his  turn  comes."  He  may  also 
be  invited  to  preach  in  another  congregation  in  case  he 
is  not  engaged  in  the  congregation  of  which  he  is  a 
preacher.    At  the  Communion  service,  he  also  assists  in 
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distributing  the  wine  to  the  communicants,  the  Voile 
Diener  alone  passing  the  bread.  In  some  cases  the  Diener 
zum  Buch  is  also  sent  out  to  admonish  some  member  who 
is  in  need  of  spiritual  oversight.  The  general  rule  is  for 
each  congregation  to  have  two  Diener  zum  Buch  or 
Preachers. 

The  Armen  Diener  or  Deacon  is  selected  more  especi- 
ally to  take  charge  of  the  charities  of  the  congregation. 
Regularly  on  the  day  of  the  Communion  he  receives  the 
contributions  from  the  members,  keeps  them  in  his  pos- 
session, and  administers  the  charitable  funds  as  he  is 
directed.  The  Armen  Diener  also  assists  in  the  regular 
services  of  worship  by  reading  the  Scripture  Lesson  for 
the  day.  At  baptismal  services  he  pours  the  water  into 
the  cupped  hands  of  the  Voile  Diener  on  the  applicant's 
head.  He  furnishes  and  cuts  the  bread  for  the  Com- 
munion service,  and  provides  the  wine  and  keeps  the 
chalice  filled  during  the  service. 

The  Armen  Diener  is  the  one  who  is  generally  sent 
out  by  the  Voile  Diener  on  cases  that  require  admonition 
and  discipline,  and  to  adjust  difficulties  among  the 
brethren  in  the  congregation.  In  case  two  people  desire 
to  be  married,  the  Armen  Diener  is  the  one  who  is  in- 
formed of  this  fact  by  the  prospective  groom.  Secretly 
he  consults  the  bride's  parents  to  find  out  whether  they 
favor  the  union ;  and  if  "nothing  stands  in  the  way,"  the 
Armen  Diener  notifies  the  Voile  Diener,  so  that  the  bans 
may  be  published  in  regular  order. 

A  congregation  is  considered  to  be  fully  organized  if 
it  has  one  Voile  Diener,  or  Bishop;  two  Diener  zum  Buch, 
or  Preachers;  and  one  Armen  Diener,  or  Deacon.  There 
are  cases  however  where  two  congregations  may  share 
the  services  of  a  Voile  Diener. 

The  members  of  the  clergy  are  all  chosen  by  lot.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  method  by  which  Matthias  was 
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chosen  to  be  one  of  the  Apostles.  (*)  In  case  a  vacancy 
exists,  all  the  members  of  the  congregation,  male  and 
female,  are  given  the  privilege  of  voting  for  their  choice 
for  the  office  to  be  filled.  Any  male  member  of  the  con- 
gregation who  receives  at  least  three  votes  has  his  name 
entered  "in  the  lot."  In  case  a  Voile  Diener  is  to  be 
selected,  it  appears  that  only  names  of  Diener  zum  Buch 
are  entered  in  the  lot;  at  least  in  the  records  of  the 
Amish  congregations  of  the  several  districts,  only  Diener 
zum  Buch  have  been  elevated  to  the  "Voile  Dienst" 
(ministry  with  full  powers). 

The  selection  is  made  on  a  certain  day,  announce- 
ment of  which  has  been  previously  made.  After  a 
lengthy  preliminary  service,  corresponding  very  closely 
to  the  regular  service  of  worship,  as  many  Bibles  of  the 
same  size  and  binding  are  laid  on  a  table,  as  there  are 
candidates  "in  the  lot."  In  one  of  the  Bibles  has  been 
placed  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  suitable  verse  from  the 
Scriptures  written  on  it.  Usually  this  verse  is :  "The  lot 
is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is 
of  the  Lord."  (2)  The  candidates  "in  the  lot"  walk  past 
the  table,  each  one  selecting  one  of  the  Bibles.  After  each 
one  has  chosen  his  book,  the  Voile  Diener  opens  the  Bibles, 
one  by  one,  examining  each  one  carefully,  until  he  comes 
to  the  Bible  containing  the  slip  of  paper.  Discovering 
the  paper  in  one  of  the  Bibles,  he  declares  the  one  hold- 
ing it  to  be  chosen  of  God  for  the  office  to  be  filled. 

The  ordination  service  follows  immediately.  In  the 
case  of  the  ordination  of  a  Diener  zum  Buch  or  an  Armen 
Diener,  the  ordination  service  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Voile  Diener,  either  of  the  congregation  filling  a  vacancy, 
or  of  another  congregation;  in  case  a  Voile  Diener  is  to 
be  ordained,  two  Voile  Diener  must  be  present  and 
officiate  at  the  ceremony. 

The  ordination  services  are  similar  to  corresponding 


1.  Acts  1  :  23-26. 

2.  Proverbs  16:  33. 
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services  in  other  churches.  A  charge  is  delivered  to  the 
applicant,  stating  in  detail  the  duties  which  are  expected 
of  him  in  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  called  by  the 
congregation  and  the  Lord.  This  is  followed  by  the  por- 
tion of  the  ceremony  when  authority  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  is  committed  to  the  candidate.  The 
Voile  Diener  is  ordained  with  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
while  kneeling ;  the  Diener  zum  Buch  and  Armen  Diener 
are  ordained  without  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  while 
standing. 

That  problems  arise  from  this  method  of  selecting 
ministers  for  the  congregation  is  evident;  but  when  any 
such  problem  presents  itself  there  is  usually  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  For  example,  a  member  of  one  of 
the  congregations  was  selected  to  become  a  Diener  zum 
Buch  or  Preacher.  It  turned  out  that  his  voice  would 
not  permit  him  to  preach.  In  fact,  after  a  few  minutes 
of  speaking,  his  voice  dropped  to  a  bare  whisper  which 
could  be  heard  by  only  a  few  who  were  close  by.  A 
vacancy  arose  in  the  congregation  in  the  office  of  Armen 
Diener.  Thereupon  to  this  Diener  zum  Buch  were  as- 
signed the  duties  of  the  office  of  Armen  Diener,  and  an- 
other member  was  selected  to  become  a  Diener  zum  Buch. 
In  reality  this  congregation  has  three  men  who  have 
been  ordained  Diener  zum  Buch,  and  no  one  who  has 
been  ordained  to  the  office  of  Armen  Diener;  but  actu- 
ally, as  far  as  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  two 
offices  are  concerned,  no  vacancy  exists.  And,  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  there  is  no  questioning  the  reliability  of  this 
method  of  selecting  servants  for  the  church.  To  the 
Amish  this  is  the  Scriptural  and  the  traditional  method 
of  deciding  who  shall  minister  in  the  congregation,  and 
they  are  certain  that  God  makes  no  mistakes. 

Although  there  is  no  questioning  the  method  of  select- 
ing ministers,  and  the  belief  prevails  that  God  will  use 
His  chosen  vessel  by  speaking  divine  wisdom  through 
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him,  the  Amish  very  sensibly  do  not  expect  one  who  has 
been  selected  through  the  lot  to  enter  upon  his  duties  im- 
mediately. It  may  be  several  months  after  he  has  been 
selected  and  ordained  before  he  "stands  up," — that  is, 
before  he  rises  to  preach.  The  newly-ordained  minister 
is  given  time  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  relationship 
to  the  congregation  in  which  he  suddenly  finds  himself — 
that  of  being  a  spokesman  instead  of  a  listener.  After  a 
certain  period,  he  is  asked  by  the  Voile  Diener  to  "make 
the  beginning"  at  the  service,  when  he  rises  to  deliver 
the  shorter  of  the  two  discourses  which  are  a  part  of 
the  regular  service.  Later  on,  he  will  be  assigned  the 
main  sermon  at  the  regular  service  of  worship. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  government  of  the  Amish 
congregations  is  of  the  congregational  type.  While  it  is 
through  the  lot  that  ministers  are  selected,  the  candidates 
themselves,  whose  names  are  "in  the  lot"  are  selected 
by  the  congregation.  In  connection  with  the  disciplining 
of  members,  we  find  the  expression  used  frequently,  "mit 
Rat  der  Gemein"  (with  the  counsel  of  the  church).  A 
member  is  put  under  the  ban  only  "mit  Rat  der  Gemein." 
The  suggestion  comes  from  the  clergy,  but  the  final  au- 
thority rests  with  the  congregation.  The  same  holds  true 
when  it  comes  to  the  reinstatement  of  a  member.  This 
too  takes  place  "mit  Rat  der  Gemein."  Assistance  that 
is  given  to  needy  members  also  must  be  authorized  by 
the  congregation.  The  Armen  Diener  merely  acts  in  be- 
half of  and  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
congregation.  Although  the  ministers  are  regarded  as 
having  considerable  authority,  the  idea  of  congregational 
rule  is  strictly  maintained  among  them. 

There  is  no  central  organization  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish  churches.  The  Church  in  Lancaster  County  has 
no  official  relationship  with  the  churches  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish  faith  in  other  parts  of  the  state  or  in  other  states. 
Visiting  between  different  sections  is  frequent,  and  min- 
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isters  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church  from  one  section 
may  be  invited  to  preach  and  officiate  at  Communion 
services  or  other  functions  in  another  section  where  they 
happen  to  be  visiting;  but  there  is  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  the  General  Bodies  which  are  to  be  found  in  al- 
most all  other  religious  denominations. 

There  appears  to  be  no  central  organization  of  the 
congregations  of  Lancaster  County  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. Each  congregation  seems  to  be  a  self-governing 
unit.  Of  late  years  before  the  communion  seasons  the 
ministers  of  the  different  congregations  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting,  to  see  whether  there  is  anything  "in  the 
way," — that  is  whether  there  is  anything  among  the  con- 
gregations or  the  clergy  that  needs  attention  with  refer- 
ence to  the  order  and  law  of  the  church. 

It  seems  likely  that  this  has  been  the  relationship  of 
the  Amish  congregations  since  their  organization  in  this 
country.  A  record  of  the  decisions  of  such  a  meeting  of 
ministers  of  Amish  Churches  held  in  1809,  has  been  pre- 
served. (3)  The  rules  laid  down  by  this  conference 
illustrate  the  control  the  Church  exercises  over  the  con- 
duct of  its  members.  An  English  translation  of  this  Dis- 
cipline is  as  follows: 

"Pennsylvania  October  17,  1809 
Articles  of  agreement,  discussed  and  decided  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  upper  and  lower  districts. 

First:  That  all  those  of  our  members  who  leave  us  to 
join  other  churches  shall  be  treated  as  apostate  persons 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  his  ordinance,  and 
shall  be  separated  and  shall  be  recognized  as  subjects  for 
the  ban. 

Second:  Permission  shall  be  given  to  'admonish'  at  a 
funeral  in  our  brotherhood,  but  not  outside. 

Third:  We  have  no  basis  in  scripture  for  excluding  any 
member  from  taking  part  in  the  council  of  the  church. 

Fourth:  That  shunning  shall  be  exercised  toward  ban- 


3.  "The  Discipline  of  1809,"  translated  by  Harold  S.  Bender,  Mennonite  Quar- 
terly Review ;  April,  1934,  p.  90. 
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ned  persons  according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  with  respect  to  eating  and  drinking,  life  and  work 
('Handel  und  Wandel')  until  they  are  again  received  by 
the  church. 

Fifth:  Anyone  who  transgresses  the  rule  of  shunning  in 
weakness  or  ignorance  can  be  reconciled  by  confession  to 
the  church  that  he  has  erred;  whoever  transgresses  in- 
tentionally but  is  not  stubborn  about  it  when  admonished, 
can  be  reconciled  by  a  'full'  ('hoechst')  confession  but  who- 
ever stubbornly  refuses  to  hearken  to  admonition  shall  be 
excommunicated  from  the  church. 

Sixth :  Whoever  swears  an  oath  knowingly  and  frivolously 
shall  be  excommunicated;  but  whoever  swears  out  of  in- 
experience shall  be  required  to  make  a  'full'  confession. 

Seventh:  In  regard!  to  cutting  of  the  hair  and  beard,  it 
is  decided  that  no  one  shall  be  accepted  as  a  member  in  the 
church  unless  he  manifests  the  full  fruit  of  obedience,  and 
all  those  who  are  already  in  the  church  and  are  not  willing 
to  be  obedient  to  this  regulation  shall  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  Christian  discipline  ('Ordnung'). 

Eighth:  It  is  decided  that  jury  service  shall  not  be  toler- 
ated or  permitted  for  brethren  in  the  church. 

Ninth:  Proud  dresses,  proud  trousers,  hats,  and  combs  in 
the  hair  and  similar  worldly  clothing  shall  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  church. 

In  conclusion:  All  the  above  articles  shall  be  observed  and 
practiced  according  to  Christian  discipline  and  patience." 
(4) 

There  are  twenty-three  names  signed  to  this  docu- 
ment. The  signers  were  likely  the  ministers  representing 
the  Amish  congregations  in  the  Lancaster  district,  as 
well  as  the  Somerset  and  Mifflin  County  congregations. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  among  the  twenty-three  signa- 
tures, the  names  of  at  least  five  ministers  of  congrega- 
tions of  the  section  we  are  considering, — names  that  are 
found  in  a  list  of  the  ministers  of  Lancaster  County 
Churches  from  the  beginning  of  the  church  in  this  coun- 
try. (») 

4.  "The  Discipline  of  1809,"  translated  by  Harold  S.  Bender,  Mennonite  Quar- 

terly Review ;  April,  1934,  p.  92. 

5.  Booklet,  "Namen  von  den  Bischopfen  und  Dienern  in  den  einsamen  Amischen 

Gemeinen  in  Lancaster  County." 
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At  present  there  are  eighteen  districts  or  congrega- 
tions in  the  Lancaster  County  section.  Districts  are  fre- 
quently divided  in  case  the  congregation  becomes  too 
large  to  worship  together  in  an  ordinary  home.  Roads 
are  usually  designated  as  the  dividing  lines  between  the 
districts.  The  method  of  dividing  a  district  illustrates 
the  congregational  rule.  Before  a  division  takes  place, 
the  proposed  plan  is  presented  to  the  congregation  for 
approval  and  final  action. 

Members  of  the  church  who  migrate  to  a  new  section 
are  served  by  ministers  of  the  home  congregations,  until 
a  sufficient  number  of  families  have  joined  the  new  settle- 
ment to  form  another  congregation,  when  an  organiza- 
tion is  effected  by  selecting  ministers  from  their  number 
in  the  regular  manner.  Since  at  the  present  time  the 
Lebanon  County  district  includes  less  than  a  dozen  fami- 
lies, no  congregation  has  been  organized,  but  several  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Lancaster  County  congregations 
have  been  designated  to  conduct  bi-weekly  services  and 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
in  the  new  Amish  community,  until  such  a  time  when 
sufficient  families  are  established  there  to  justify  the  or- 
ganization of  a  separate  congregation. 

The  one  thing  which  appears  to  indicate  a  unity 
among  the  Old  Order  Churches  of  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  the  recognition  of  the  "ban"  by  all  congregations,  when 
this,  is  imposed  by  one  of  the  congregations  of  the  Old 
Order.  If  a  congregation  of  the  Old  Order  group  in  any 
part  of  the  country  places  any  of  its  members  under  the 
ban  and  specifies  that  the  "Meidung"  or  "shunning"  is 
to  be  practiced  with  reference  to  the  guilty  member,  Old 
Order  churches  everywhere,  if  aware  of  the  fact,  will 
practice  the  "Meidung"  and  refuse  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  one  under  discipline,  as  though  he  were  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  congregation. 


Services  of  Worship 


HE  regular  services  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  are 
held  bi-weekly,  in  the  morning.  Afternoon 
meetings  are  scheduled  only  on  the  days  when 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  celebrated.  Then  the  ser- 
vice is  in  two  parts;  before  dinner  and  after 
dinner.  The  Amish  always  worship  in  the  homes  of  the 
members.  They  have  no  church  buildings.  Their  ex- 
planation for  this  is  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
whose  members  worshipped  in  the  homes  of  the  first  be- 
lievers, and  after  which  church  the  Amish  try  to  pattern 
their  religious  life. 

Worship  in  the  home  is  likely  a  continuance  of  an 
Anabaptist  custom,  necessary  in  their  case  since  they 
would  not  attend  the  State  Churches,  and  there  were  no 
buildings  available  for  their  use.  Frequently  worship 
services  of  the  Anabaptists  had  to  be  conducted  in  secret, 
for  which  the  homes  would  be  most  convenient.  No 
such  reasons  for  worshipping  in  private  houses  exist  in 
the  case  of  the  present  day  Amish;  and  they  would  be 
financially  able  to  provide  themselves  with  commodious 
church  buildings,  did  they  desire  to  worship  away  from 
their  homes.  But  they  see  no  reason  for  departing  from 
their  traditional  custom. 

Naturally  the  homes  must  be  specially  arranged  for 
this  purpose.  As  has.  been  stated  in  an  earlier  section, 
folding  doors  make  it  possible  to  open  the  entire  down- 
stairs of  an  Amish  house,  so  that  all  in  every  part  of  it 
may  hear  the  service.  The  church  in  Lancaster  County 
is  divided  into  districts,  and  the  number  of  homes  in  each 
of  these,  which  are  capable  of  entertaining  the  congrega- 
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tion,  is  taken  into  consideration  when  the  districts  are 
formed.  New  districts  are  created  when  ordinary 
houses  become  overcrowded  through  the  increase  of  the 
Amish  population  in  that  section.  The  services  are  held 
in  one  home  after  another  in  regular  rotation.  Mem- 
bers who  are  too  poor,  or  whose  houses  are  too  small, 
as  for  example  a  farmer  living  in  a  tenant  house,  are 
excused  from  the  duty  of  "having  church."  Members  of 
such  families  help  their  neighbors  when  their  "turn" 
comes  around  to  have  the  services  in  their  homes. 

To  furnish  seating  for  the  congregation,  each  parish 
owns  sufficient  benches  without  backs,  which  are  hauled 
from  one  house  to  another  every  two  weeks.  These  are 
of  sufficient  number  to  accommodate  the  people  who  are 
expected  to  be  in  attendance,  and  are  arranged  in  the 
several  rooms  of  the  house  where  there  is  "church,"  on 
the  day  before  the  services. 

There  are  certain  customs  which  are  carried  out  with 
reference  to  the  seating  of  the  men  and  women,  the  mar- 
ried and  the  unmarried,  in  the  different  rooms.  The 
married  folks  generally  occupy  one  room,  and  the  unmar- 
ried, another.  In  all  cases  the  men  sit  in  front,  the 
women  finding  places  on  the  benches  at  the  rear  of  the 
rooms. 

Similar  customs  exist  among  other  sects  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  In  many  Mennonite  churches  the  men  sit  on  one 
side  of  the  church,  and  the  women  on  the  other  side, 
the  older  members  of  each  sex  occupying  the  front  pews, 
and  the  younger  ones  those  farther  back.  The  same 
practice  of  dividing  married  and  unmarried,  male  and 
female,  in  churches,  existed  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  and 
possible  still  continues  in  some  isolated  cases,  among 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  congregations  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  members  arrive  at  the  appointed  house  shortly 
after  eight  o'clock.    They  are  assisted  in  unhitching 
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their  horses,  for  which  room  is  provided  in  the  barn. 
The  wagons  are  arranged  in  regular  order  somewhere 
nearby.  When  the  time  arrives  for  the  service  to  begin, 
the  members  enter  the  house,  and  take  their  place  in  the 
room  assigned  to  them.  Space  is  provided  for  the  minis- 
ters, where  they  can  face;  as  many  of  the  people  in  the 
separate  rooms  as  possible. 

Naturally  the  ministers  are  on  the  same  level  as  the 
congregation,  since  there  is  no  pulpit  platform.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  beliefs  of  the  group, — that  the 
clergy  should  be  in  no  way  elevated  above  the  member- 
ship. It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  a  division  oc- 
curred in  a  nearby  Mennonite  church  about  fifty  years 
ago  on  this  very  question — should  the  pulpit  be  elevated 
above  the  floor  of  the  meeting  house.  The  Amish,  true 
to  traditional  Anabaptist  principles,  would  hardly  favor 
an  elevated  pulpit.  However  in  the  homes  this  problem 
does  not  arise. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  service  the  ministers  are 
usually  in  another  room  of  the  house,  in  what  is  called 
the  "Abrath"  or  "council  meeting."  In  this  gathering 
they  confer  on  various  matters  that  concern  the  church, 
consider  any  difficulties  which  may  have  arisen  in  the 
congregation  and  need  attention,  and  decide  which  parts 
of  the  service  shall  be  taken  by  the  several  members  of 
the  clergy. 

The  service,  which  is  conducted  entirely  in  the  German 
language,  starts  as  a  congregational  affair,  before  the 
entry  of  the  ministers  from  their  council  meeting.  Some 
one,  possibly  a  chosen  song  leader,  announces  the  num- 
ber of  a  hymn,  and  the  service  starts.  The  first  hymn 
selected  by  the  leader  will  likely  be  one  that  is  suggested 
in  lists  of  hymns  suitable  to  be  used  with  the  Scripture 
Lesson  for  the  day.  The  second  hymn  that  is  used  is 
always  the  "Lobgesang,"  or  "Hymn  of  Praise"  (131  in 
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the  Ausbund,  or  Amish  Hymnal)  (x)  The  first  stanza 
of  this  hymn,  which  is  sung  at  every  service  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"0  Gott  Vater,  wir  loben  dich. 

Und  deine  Giite  preisen: 
Dasz  du  uns  0  Herr  so  gnadiglich, 

An  uns  neun  hast  beweisen, 
Und  hast  uns  Herr  zusammen  gfiihrt, 
Uns  zu  ermahnen  durch  dein  Wort, 

Gib  uns  Genad  zu  diesem." 

Generally  some  time  during  the  singing  of  the  "Lob- 
gesang,"  the  ministers  file  into  the  room,  and  take  their 
seats  on  the  bench  which  has  been  reserved  for  them. 
The  singing  ends,  when  the  stanza  which  is  being  sung 
as  the  ministers  enter,  is  finished. 

After  the  singing  has  come  to  an  end,  one  of  the 
ministers  arises  to  "make  the  beginning,"  or  deliver 
the  first  discourse  of  the  service.  This  sermon  con- 
tinues for  about  thirty  minutes,  after  which  the  minister 
introduces  the  thought  of  prayer.  He  mentions  various 
objects  for  which  prayer  should  be  offered  to  the 
Almighty,  and  after  a  familiar  quotation  from  the 
Psalms  inviting  to  prayer,  all  kneel,  facing  the  benches, 
and  engage  in  a  season  of  silent  prayer. 

At  a  certain  point  all  rise  to  their  feet,  and  remain 
standing,  facing  in  the  same  direction  as  they  had  been 
kneeling.  They  remain  in  this  position,  while  the  Armen 
Diener  reads  the  Scripture  Lesson  for  the  day.  They 
stand  in  an  attitude  of  respect  while  the  Word  of  God  is 
being  read;  facing  in  different  directions,  so  that  the 
least  amount  of  distraction  may  be  present  while  they 
listen  to  God's  word. 

The  portion  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  read  on  the  dif- 
ferent Sundays,  is  prescribed,  and  listed  in  a  small  book- 
let which  is  given  to  every  member  of  the  church.  The 


1.  The  quotations  from  the  "Ausbund"    which    are    used,  are  from  the  edition 
of  1785,  printed  in  Germantown. 
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title  of  this  is  "Ein  Register  von  Lieder  und  Schriften  die 
in  der  Amischen  Gemeinde  gebraucht  werden"  (A  table 
of  the  hymns  and  Scripture  Lessons  which  are  used  in 
the  Amish  congregation). 

The  Amish  Church  Year  begins  with  Christmas. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  "Register"  for  two  Communion 
services  and  two  "Ordnung's  Gemeinde,"  or  services  pre- 
paratory to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  directions  for  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  Church  Year  are  as  follows : 

"Zum  l 
Am  Christtag  anzufangen 
Matthaus  das  1  und  2 
oder  Lucas  1  und  2 
Lied  No.  70  vers  5 
und  No.  108" 

(For  the  first  (Sunday  or  service) — Beginning  at  Christmas. 
Matthew  1  and  2,  or  Luke  1  and  2.  Hymn  No.  70,  the  fifth  stanza, 
and  No.  108). 

After  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  Lesson  for  the 
day,  the  members  resume  their  seats,  and  the  main  ser- 
mon is  preached  by  the  minister  who  has  been  selected 
for  this  chief  portion  of  the  service.  The  sermons,  which 
generally  continue  for  an  hour  or  more,  are  almost  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  the  recital  of  incidents  from  the 
Bible.  An  occasional  reference  is  made  to  Menno 
Simons  and  Jacob  Amman,  and  their  teachings,  and  to 
the  early  Anabaptists,  who  were  persecuted  and  remained 
steadfast,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  similar 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  faith,  in  a  day  when  there  is 
still  danger  of  proving  faithless  to  the  Lord.  Seldom  is 
any  reference  made  to  current  events,  or  history  other 
than  that  of  Anabaptist  days.  The  sermon  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  telling  the  story  of  the  Bible,  with  the  ap- 
plications that  may  be  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  for  the 
lives  of  the  individual  members. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  minister  sits 
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down,  continuing  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  while 
seated.  These  concluding  remarks  are  introductory  to 
calling  for  testimonies  from  the  different  ministers  who 
are  present.  These  "Zeugnisse,"  or  testimonies,  are 
generally  a  brief  statement  of  approval  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  day's  preacher,  and  some  additional  light 
which  the  brethren  are  able  to  throw  upon  the  matters 
touched  upon  in  the  sermon. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which 
ministers  are  chosen,  the  infallibility  of  the  ministers  is 
to  be  questioned.  The  practice  of  having  these  testi- 
monies at  all  their  services,  during  which  it  would  be 
unusual  to  hear  anything  mentioned  in  contradiction  to 
what  the  preacher  has  said,  would  at  least  indicate  that 
the  possibility  exists  that  an  error  in  speaking  might 
have  been  committed.  Through  the  "Zeugnisse"  they 
are  assured  that  nothing  but  the  pure  gospel  is  being 
preached  to  the  congregation. 

After  the  testimonies  are  completed,  the  congregation 
kneels,  while  the  minister  leads  them  in  prayer.  For  this 
season  of  prayer,  a  lengthy  liturgical  prayer  is  read.  Con- 
trary to  what  we  might  expect,  the  idea  of  "free  prayer" 
is  not  popular  among  the  Amish.  They  feel  that  there 
is  too  much  danger  that  the  preacher  might  try  to  "show 
off"  in  a  free  prayer.  Far  better  is  it  in  their  estimation 
to  use  a  prayer  which  was  prepared  by  some  one  years 
ago, — some  one  whose  Christian  faith  and  piety  can  not 
be  questioned.  Accordingly  their  prayers  are  taken  from 
an  accepted  book  of  devotional  literature. 

Most  of  the  liturgical  prayers  used  by  the  Amish  min- 
isters in  the  regular  services,  and  on  special  occasions, 
are  taken  from  a  small  devotional  book,  called  Christen- 
pflicht"  (Christian  Duty).  This  collection  of  prayers 
for  different  occasions,  and  instructions  for  the  Christian 
life,  was  first  printed  in  this  country  in  1745.  It  has 
been  reprinted  frequently  since  that  time,  with  some  re- 
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visions.  This  book  is  used  extensively  by  the  Amish 
today. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the  congregation 
rises,  and  the  benediction  is  pronounced.  At  this  point 
in  the  service  occurs  what  is  possibly  the  most  unexpected 
part  of  their  worship.  During  the  benediction,  when  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  mentioned,  every  member  bends 
the  knee.  Apparently  this  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Amish  people  since  the  beginning  of  their  church.  Scrip- 
turally  it  is  based  on  the  passage  in  Saint  Paul's  letter 
to  the  Philippians :  "that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow."  (2)  To  a  visitor  this  genuflection, 
possibly  because  it  is  so  unexpected,  is  a  most  impressive 
sight;  and  testifies  to  the  reverence  in  which  the  Amish 
people  hold  the  name  of  their  Saviour. 

After  the  benediction,  the  congregation  is  seated.  An- 
other hymn  is  announced.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  clos- 
ing hymn,  any  necessary  announcements  are  made,  in- 
cluding the  place  where  the  next  meeting  of  the  congre- 
gation will  be  held,  and  the  service  is  ended. 

If  however,  there  are  matters  of  discipline  to  be  taken 
up,  a  gentle  hint  is  given  after  the  closing  hymn  to  non- 
Amish  worshippers  who  may  be  present,  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  meeting  is  "for  members  only."  The  announce- 
ment may  simply  be  the  request  that  the  members  shall 
remain  seated,  but  visitors  generally  realize  that  this 
means  they  are  not  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
ciplinary session,  even  as  auditors. 

If,  as  has  happened,  a  non-Amish  visitor  fails  to 
realize  that  the  request  that  the  members  shall  keep  their 
seats,  does  not  include  him,  an  embarrassing  situation 
arises,  with  an  awkward  period  of  silence,  until  some  one 
musters  enough  courage  to  inform  the  "outsider"  that 
business  can  not  proceed  until  he  leaves.  Some  of  the 
Amish  themselves  wish  there  were  some  way  of  doing 

2.  Philippians  2:  10. 
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away  with  this  kind  of  procedure,  which  does  not  fit  in 
with  customary  Amish  hospitality;  but,  since  dis- 
cipline sessions  are  for  the  brethren  and  sisters  only, 
their  children  being  excluded  as  well  as  visitors  not  of 
their  faith,  there  is  no  other  way  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end  but  somehow  asking  the  visitors  to  wait  out- 
side. 

After  the  service  of  worship  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  discipline  after  meeting  is  over,  all  remain  for  din- 
ner. Some  of  the  men  immediately  bring  in  the  tables, 
and  place  them  in  the  rooms,  rearranging  the  benches 
around  the  tables.  Preparations  for  the  dinner  having 
been  made  the  day  before,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is 
to  set  the  tables,  which  is  done  by  the  young  girls  of  the 
congregation.  While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  men  gen- 
erally go  outside,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  wait 
until  they  are  summoned  when  everything  is  ready. 

The  preachers  who  are  present  are  seated  first;  then 
there  are  separate  tables  for  the  older  men  and  women; 
after  which  the  young  men  and  women  partake  of  the 
dinner,  also  occupying  separate  tables.  It  seems  that 
the  separation  of  men  and  women  which  prevails  during 
the  service,  is  maintained  even  throughout  the  noontime 
meal.  Generally  the  tables  must  be  reset  four  or  five 
times  to  accommodate  all  those  who  are  present. 

Formerly  we  are  told  the  meal  after  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices consisted  chiefly  of  bean  soup,  in  partaking  of 
which,  four  individuals  ate  out  of  one  dish.  This  how- 
ever has  been  discontinued.  The  regular  meal  which  is 
served  at  the  present  time,  from  which  there  is  very  slight 
variation,  consists  of  bread,  jelly,  pickles,  beets,  coffee, 
and  "snitz  pie."  No  plates  are  used.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  "snitz  pie"  shall  not  be  "too  juicy,"  so 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  in  the  hand,  while  eating  it. 

The  dependence  of  the  Amish  people  on  God,  and  their 
gratitude  to  Him  for  His  blessings  are  beautifully  illus- 
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trated  in  the  devotions  which  precede  and  follow  the 
meal.  When  the  minister  realizes  that  the  tables  are 
filled  with  guests,  he  says :  "Wann  die  Dish  foil  sin,  wolle 
mir  bete."  (If  the  tables  are  full,  we  want  to  pray)  ; 
whereupon  all  bow  their  heads  in  silent  prayer.  When 
the  meal  is  concluded,  he  says :  "Wann  mir  sott  sin,  wolle 
mir  danke."  (If  our  hunger  is  satisfied,  we  want  to  give 
thanks)  ;  and  all  again  bow  in  silent  gratitude. 

After  all  have  eaten,  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight 
are  spent  in  social  fellowship.  Most  of  the  members 
leave  for  their  homes  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  they 
may  perform  the  tasks  necessary  on  a  farm  even  on  the 
Sabbath  evening.  A  few  remain  for  supper  at  the  host's 
residence.  These  are  for  the  most  part  close  relatives 
of  the  family  which  has  entertained  the  congregation  on 
that  day. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  combination  of  a  common 
meal  with  the  usual  Sunday  service  of  worship,  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  the  Amish  people,  to  pattern 
their  ways  of  doing  things  as  much  as  possible  after  the 
practices  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  of  which  it  is  written 
that  they  continued  "in  breaking  of  bread  and  in 
prayers."  (3)  It  also  suggests  the  groups  of  whom  Lind- 
say speaks  as  the  "medieval  brethren,"  who,  even  before 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  "met  in  each  other's  houses 
for  public  worship,  which  took  the  form  of  reading  and 
commenting  on  the  Holy  Scriptures."  (4) 


3.  Acts  2:  42. 

4.  Lindsay,  T.  M.     "A  History  of  the  Reformation,"  Vol.  2,  p.  433. 


The  Lord's  Supper 


OMMUNION  services  are  held  twice  a  year  by 
the  Old  Order  Amish;  in  the  fall,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  in  the  spring,  near  Whit- 
suntide. The  usual  name  for  the  service  is 
"Abendmahl,"  although  occasionally  one  hears 
"Nachtmahl."  The  booklet  containing  the  table  of 
Scripture  Lessons  for  the  different  Sundays  in  the  year, 
speaks  of  the  service  as  the  "Liebesmahl." 

It  will  be  recalled  from  the  discussion  of  the  origin 
of  the  Amish  branch  of  the  church,  that,  according  to  the 
letter  of  Peter  Geiger,  the  first  difficulty  at  the  time  of 
the  separation  from  the  main  body  of  the  Mennonites, 
arose  when  Jacob  Amman  introduced  the  practice  of 
holding  communion  services  semi-annually,  i1)  The  cus- 
tom appears  to  have  been  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper 
only  once  a  year.  Some  opposition  to  the  innovation  de- 
veloped, and  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Amman's  follow- 
ing also  was  considerable. 

Geiger  states  that  a  conference  was  held  concerning 
the  matter.  He  fails  to  mention  what  arguments  Amman 
and  his  followers  brought  forward  in  favor  of  more  than 
one  celebration  annually;  but  the  arguments  produced 
by  the  opposition  led  by  Hans  Reist,  are  given  in  some  de- 
tail. Reist  stated  that,  according  to  Old  Testament  cus- 
tom, the  High  Priest  entered  the  Holy  Place  only  once  a 
year,  at  Passover  Time.  He  therefore  laid  down  the 
principle:  "If  one  is  worthy  and  is  able  to  prepare  him- 
self properly,  two  communion  services  are  not  too  many ; 


1.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortung,  p.  25. 
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and  if  one  is  worthy,  one  (communion  service)  is  suffi- 
cient." (Literally,  "one  is  not  too  few").  (2) 

We  are  led  to  believe,  from  the  absence  of  any  state- 
ment concerning  the  results  of  the  conference,  that  the 
matter  of  deciding  how  many  communion  services  were 
to  be  held  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ministers 
themselves  and  their  congregations.  No  more  is  heard 
of  the  matter  in  the  later  controversy  between  the  two 
leaders  and  their  followers ;  and  apparently  Amman  con- 
tinued to  hold  communion  services  twice  annually  as  be- 
fore, which  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Amish  people 
ever  since,  and  prevails  today. 

The  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  a  proper  preparation 
for  the  Communion  service,  which  is  suggested  in  the 
conference  referred  to  above,  continues  among  the  Amish. 
They  are  anxious  that  no  one  of  their  number  shall  "eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily."  (3) 
They  believe,  that,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  the  Saviour  in  a  genuine  experience  of  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude,  with  a  resultant  elevation  of 
life  after  the  service  of  "remembrance,"  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  season  of  genuine  preparation. 

A  Fast  Day,  or  Day  of  Prayer  is  observed  before  each 
Communion  season.  In  the  spring  this  day  falls  on  Good 
Friday;  in  autumn,  the  eleventh  day  of  October  is  desig- 
nated. This  day  is  spoken  of  as  "Michaelstag,"  (St. 
Michael's  Day).  While  the  remainder  of  the  Christian 
world  observes  the  twenty-ninth  of  September  as  the  day 
in  honor  of  this  saint, — the  eleventh  day  of  October  re- 
mains St.  Michael's  Day  to  the  Amish  and  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  the  au- 
tumnal fast  day. 

On  these  Fast  Days,  the  members  of  the  Amish 
church  remain  at  their  homes,  during  the  morning  hours 
at  least.    No  work  is  performed,  except  the  necessary 


2.  Peter  Geiger  letter — Verantwortuntr,  p.  26. 
8.  1  Corinthians  11:  27. 
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tasks  about  the  farm,  and  the  people  are  supposed  to 
spend  their  leisure  time  in  pious  meditation.  No  food  is 
partaken  until  noon.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
no  work  is  performed,  but  many  of  them  go  visiting.  It 
is  felt  by  the  authorities  that  this  latter  custom,  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  is  not  altogether  desirable. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  members  to  remain  in  their 
homes  the  entire  day  in  prayer  and  meditation. 

Two  weeks  before  the  day  set  for  the  Communion 
service,  the  "Ordnung's  Gemeinde"  is  held — literally, 
the  "Congregational  service  on  regularity,  or  order.'" 
This  corresponds  to  what  is  known  as  the  "Preparatory" 
service  in  other  denominations.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  services  of  the  year,  and  it  is  regarded  essen- 
tial for  every  member  to  be  in  attendance.  Children 
seldom  attend  the  services  on  this  day,  since  they  would 
be  excluded  from  the  lengthy  session  on  discipline  which 
follows.  On  these  Sundays,  the  children  are  generally  to 
be  found  at  their  homes,  if  there  are  older  ones  capable 
of  caring  for  the  younger  children.  If  all  the  children 
are  young — too  young  to  be  left  in  charge,  some  other 
provision  is  made,  such  as  visits  to  relatives  or  friends, 
who  on  this  day  have  no  service  in  their  district. 

The  order  of  service  for  the  "Ordnung's  Gemeinde" 
follows  the  general  outline  of  their  regular  Lord's  Day 
services.  The  Scripture  Lessons  are  selected  with  the 
leading  theme  of  the  service  in  mind;  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  First  Letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  are  the  cus- 
tomary lessons  for  the  day.  The  hymns  which  are  sung 
also  carry  out  the  thought  of  preparation  for  the  com- 
munion. The  sermon  on  this  day  is  usually  of  greater 
length  than  on  ordinary  Sundays,  and  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  a  proper  preparation  for  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  need  for  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
congregation,  the  harm  that  is  done  to  the  church  by 
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offences,  and  the  necessity  of  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  members  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  her 
ministers. 

After  the  service,  when  such  as  are  not  members  of 
the  Amish  Church  have  left,  questions  of  discipline  are 
taken  up.  These  are  by  far  the  most  important  congre- 
gational meetings  of  the  year.  Each  member  is  asked 
whether  anything  "stands  in  the  way,"  to  mar  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  congregation,  and  make  impossible  the 
experience  of  a  real  communion  two  weeks  hence.  Minor 
faults  are  confessed,  difficulties  between  members,  if 
such  exist,  are  settled,  and  action  is  taken  in  the  case  of 
serious  violations  of  the  moral  or  church  order,  which 
may  lead  to  suspension,  exclusion  from  communion,  or 
the  imposition  of  the  ban  of  excommunication.  When 
the  session  of  discipline  is  concluded,  it  is  definitely  de- 
termined who  is  to  be  admitted  and  who  shall  be  ex- 
cluded, when  the  communion  service  is  held,  and  the 
members  leave  in  peace  and  harmony. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  Amish  believe  in  a  close 
communion.  It  is  unusual  for  a  member  of  the  Amish 
church  to  partake  of  the  communion  in  other  than  his 
own  district.  While  this  is  occasionally  done,  we  gain 
the  impression  that  the  Amish  feel  that  the  place  for  a 
member  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  in  the  district  of  which  he  is  a  part.  That  members  of 
other  Christian  denominations  should  be  invited  to  unite 
with  them  in  their  communion,  is  far  removed  from  their 
belief  and  practice.  To  them  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  con- 
gregational celebration,  which  is  to  be  entered  into  only 
by  those  who  are  a  part  of  the  congregational  fellowship. 

On  the  day  of  the  Communion  the  members  are  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  in  "fast- 
ing and  prayer"  (4),  and  they  gather  at  the  appointed 
home  somewhat  earlier,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
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services  which  are  to  follow.  The  Abrath  or  council 
meeting  of  the  ministers,  usually  consumes  more  time 
than  usual  on  this  day,  largely  we  suppose  because  there 
are  more  details  to  be  decided  before  the  communion 
service. 

The  service  itself  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  Supper  fol- 
lows the  same  general  plan  of  the  regular  Lord's  Day 
services,  with  the  exception  that  more  of  the  ministers 
take  part,  and  it  continues  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  in- 
termission at  noon.  The  Scripture  Lessons  for  the  day 
are :  St.  Luke  22 :  1-32,  1  Corinthians  10 :  1-24,  1  Corinth- 
ians 11 :  2, 17-34,  St.  John  6 :  48-71,  and  St.  John  13 :  1-17. 

The  main  discourse  in  the  morning,  called  the  "Heil's 
Predigt"  (Salvation-Sermon),  continues  the  thought  of 
the  preparation  necessary  for  the  holy  supper.  The 
minister,  who  delivers  this  sermon,  generally  reviews  the 
Old  Testament  record  from  the  time  of  Adam  until  the 
entry  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land, 
giving  an  account  of  the  period  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

After  dinner,  the  Voile  Diener  preaches,  his  discourse 
being  based  on  the  New  Testament,  with  a  recital  of  the 
main  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  His  sufferings  and  death.  The  custom  prevails 
of  bringing  this  discourse  to  an  end  near  the  hour  of 
three,  so  that  the  communion  proper  may  be  celebrated 
at  the  exact  hour  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  on  Friday  of 
Holy  Week. 

After  remarks  introductory  to  the  communion,  the 
Voile  Diener  receives  from  the  Armen  Diener  the  bread 
to  be  used  in  the  celebration.  He  repeats  the  words  of 
institution,  offers  a  prayer  of  Thanksgiving-Blessing, 
after  which  he  distributes  the  bread  to  the  members  who 
receive  it  while  standing.  After  each  member  has  par- 
taken of  the  bread,  he  bends  the  knee  in  reverence.  This 
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genuflection  is  generally  regarded  by  them  as  "En  Dank" 
(an  act  of  thanksgiving). 

In  like  manner  the  Voile  Diener  receives  the  chalice 
from  the  Armen  Diener,  repeats  the  words  of  institu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  cup,  offers  a  suitable  prayer 
of  Thanksgiving-Blessing,  after  which  the  cup  is  passed 
among  the  members  by  the  Diener  zum  Buch.  Again, 
after  receiving  the  wine,  the  members  genuflect. 

Only  fermented  wine  is  used  by  the  Amish  in  the 
communion  service,  and  the  common  cup.  The  Armen 
Diener  follows  the  minister  who  is  serving,  and  keeps  the 
chalice  filled. 

After  all  have  partaken  of  the  communion,  one  of  the 
ministers  reads  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel, — the  account  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet 
by  the  Master.  The  Armen  Diener  and  the  hostess  of 
the  day  bring  in  pails  of  water.  While  the  congregation 
sings  Hymn  Number  One  Hundred  and  Nineteen  in  the 
Ausbund,  "Von  Hertzen  wolln  wir  singen,"  the  members 
in  pairs  wash  each  other's  feet.  After  each  pair  has 
completed  the  ceremony,  they  clasp  hands  in  fellowship, 
kiss  each  other,  and  say  "God  bless  you." 

The  hymn  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
used  during  this  ceremony,  since  there  is  a  reference  to 
"feet  washing"  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  stanzas: 

"Damit  thut  er  anzeigen 

Demuth  und  Niedrigkeit, 
Darzu  die  grosse  Liebe, 

Die  er  beweisen  that, 
Da  er  auf  Erd  ist  gwesen, 

Bei  seinen  Jungern  schon, 
Die  Fusz  that  er  ihn  waschen, 

Zeigt  ihn  die  Liebe  an. 

Also  that  er  ihn  sagen, 

Laszt  euch  zu  Hertzen  gohn, 
Was  ich  euch  jetzt  than  habe, 
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Solt  ihr  zum  Vorbild  han. 
Also  solt  ihrs  erfiillen, 

Einander  lieben  thun, 
Das  ist  meins  Vaters  Wille, 

Keiner  soil  den  andern  lahn." 

Following  the  feet  washing,  each  member  makes  his 
semi-annual  donation  to  the  poor  fund  of  the  church,  the 
"Armen  Gelt"  (Money  for  the  poor).  The  singing  con- 
tinues until  the  ceremony  is  ended.  The  service  is 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  members  leave  for  their 
homes  immediately. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  practice  of  feet-washing 
was  one  of  the  older  customs  which  Jacob  Amman  sought 
to  revive  at  the  time  of  the  division  in  the  Mennonite 
Church.  While  this  was  not  a  main  issue  in  the  contro- 
versy which  led  to  the  beginning  of  the  Amish  as  a  sep- 
arate group,  it  clearly  kept  the  two  parties  in  the  con- 
troversy from  being  reunited  a  few  years  later,  according 
to  the  letter  by  Ulli  Amman. 

Ulli  Amman  states  that  at  one  of  the  conferences  held 
in  the  interest  of  reconciliation,  it  began  to  appear  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  agreement  on  the  disputed 
question  of  the  Meidung,  or  "shunning,"  when  some  one 
introduced  the  subject  of  feet-washing,  and  the  two  sides 
could  not  agree  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  this 
observance.  "Da  zogen  sie  den  Artikel  vom  Fuszwaschen 
hervor  und  sagten,  dasz  sie  das  leibliche  Fuszwaschen 
nicht  bekennen"  (Thereupon  they  brought  forth  the  arti- 
cle concerning  feet-washing,  and  said  they  did  not  hold 
to  (confess)  the  physical  washing  of  feet)  (5) 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  significance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  Amish  belief  and  practice. 
The  Zwinglian  view  of  the  communion  seems  to  be  upper- 
most in  their  thoughts,  in  that  the  invitation  is  extended 


5.  Ulli  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  p.  47. 
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to  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup  "in  memory  of  the 
bitter  suffering  and  death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 

This  appears  to  be  the  conception  of  the  communion 
service  that  is  found  in  the  Articles  of  Dortrecht — the 
recognized  confessional  standard  of  the  Amish  church. 
In  Article  Ten  of  this  Confession,  on  "The  Lord's  Sup- 
per" we  find  the  following  statement: 

"We  also  believe  in  and  observe  the  breaking  of  bread, 
or  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  instituted  the  same 
(with  bread  and  wine)  before  his  sufferings,  and  also  ob- 
served and  ate  it  with  the  apostles,  and  also  commanded  it 
to  be  observed  to  his  remembrance,  as  also  the  apostles  sub- 
sequently .  .  .  commanded  it  to  be  observed  by  believers  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  the  Lord  .  .  . 
So  is  the  observance  of  this  sacrament  also  to  remind  us 
of  the  benefit  of  the  said  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
.  .  .  and  also  to  endeavor  to  maintain  and  keep  alive  the 
union  and  communion  which  we  have  with  God,  and  amongst 
one  another."  (6) 

However,  it  is  plain  to  see, — taking  into  consideration 
the  careful  preparation  for  the  communion  service,  with 
a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  preceding  each  communion 
season,  an  "Ordnung's  Gemeinde"  two  weeks  previous, 
and  the  devotional  spirit  in  which  the  communion  service 
is  conducted  by  the  ministers,  and  entered  into  by  the 
members, — that  the  service  has  more  than  a  mere  me- 
morial value  to  them. 

The  expression  used  by  one  of  their  ministers  to  ex- 
plain what  to  him  was  the  significance  of  the  Holy  Supper 
was  "ein  innerlich  Gefuhl"  (an  innermost  experience),  in 
which  there  is  not  only  "Gedachtniss"  or  "remem- 
brance," but  also  an  experience  of  communion  with  the 
Lord.  Another  of  the  ministers,  stating  that  the  "Gedacht- 
niss" or  "remembrance"  idea  would  hardly  be  enough  of 
a  "foundation"  for  a  communion  service,  quoted  from  the 
Scripture  passage  which  is  read  just  prior  to  the  com- 


6.  Wenger,  J.  C,  "History  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  Franconia  Mennonite  Con- 
ference"— p.  450. 
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munion  proper:  "Werdet  ihr  nicht  essen  das  Fleisch  des 
Menschensohnes  und  trinken  sein  Blut,  so  habt  ihr  kein 
Leben  in  euch"  (Except  ye  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you).  (7) 

One  of  the  Amish  ministers  was  asked  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  be  a  member  of  the  Amish  congre- 
gation without  regularly  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  which  he  gave  the  expected  answer  that  such  a  thing 
would  be  impossible.  Whereupon  the  inquirer  said,  that 
makes  one  believe  that  the  "Abendmahl"  is  more  than 
merely  a  "Gedachtniss-Dienst"  (a  service  of  remem- 
brance), to  which  the  Amish  "Diener"  replied:  "Es  daet 
so  sheina"  (It  would  seem  so). 

Realizing  that  oftentimes  devotional  books  rather 
than  confessional  standards  give  expression  to  actual 
religious  ideas,  we  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  real 
significance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  from  the  following 
quotations  from  "Christenpflicht"  —  the  prayers  of 
Thanksgiving-Blessing  which  are  offered  at  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  and  the  giving  of  the  cup : 

"  'Danksagung'  at  the  Breaking  of  the  Bread. 

0  Lord,  Almighty  God,  dear  heavenly  Father,  Thou  who 
hast  loved  us,  and,  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  eternal  death, 
hast  given  Thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ  for  our  atone- 
ment, so  that  our  souls  might  be  fed  through  this  heavenly 
bread  unto  everlasting  life,  and  hast  allowed  us  poor  people, 
only  through  grace,  to  be  called  to  such  holy  communion; 
for  this  we  give  Thee  adoration  and  thanksgiving,  praise 
and  honor,  also  eternal  blessing,  through  the  same,  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Amen. 

'Danksagung'  at  the  Giving  of  the  Cup. 

0  Lord,  Almighty  God,  dear  heavenly  Father,  Thou  who 
through  the  one  great  Shepherd  of  Thy  sheep  Jesus  Christ, 
hast  delivered  Thy  people  through  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  which  He  has  shed  for  us  on  the  Cross, 
for  our  atonement,  and  Thou  who  hast  allowed  us  to  be 
called  to  such  holy  communion,  only  through  grace;  for 


7.  St.  John  6:  63. 
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this  we  give  Thee  adoration  and  thanksgiving,  praise  and 
honor,  and  also  eternal  blessing,  through  the  same,  Thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen."  (8) 

In  the  "Didache,"  or  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apost- 
les," which  was  likely  written  in  the  first  part  of  the 
second  century,  instruction  is  given  concerning  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  Prayer 
of  Thanksgiving-Blessing,  "concerning  the  broken 
bread,"  the  words  are  found: 

"As  this  broken  bread  was  scattered  upon  the  mountains, 
but  was  brought  together  and  became  one,  so,  let  thy 
Church  be  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  thy 
kingdom,  for  thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  ever."  (9) 

The  Twenty-third  stanza  of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Hymn  in 
the  Ausbund,  which  is  regularly  used  by  the  Amish  at 
their  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  as  follows: 

"Gleichwie  ein  Brod  von  vielen  Kornlein, 
Und  ein  Tranck  von  vielen  Beerlein, 
Also  sein  all  wahrhafftig  Christen, 
Ein  Brod  ein  Tranck  ohn  trug  und  listen 
In  Christo  dem  Herren  er  thut  uns  nehren, 
Die  wahre  Lieb  und  G'meinschaft  mehren." 

In  the  Greek  of  the  second  century — in  the  German 
of  the  sixteenth — whatever  the  century,  in  any  tongue — 
the  message  remains  ...  "I  am  the  living  bread." 

8.  Christenpflicht,  p.  121. 

9.  The  Didache,  IX:  4  (The  Loeb  Classical  Library:  The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Vol. 

1,  p.  323). 
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Admission  to  the  Church 


0  provision  is  made  by  the  Old  Order  Amish  as 
a  church,  for  the  religious  education  of  their 
children.  Sunday  Schools  are  unknown  among 
them.  According  to  the  Religious  Census  of 
1936  there  were  twenty-one  Old  Order  Amish 
congregations  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  none  of 
which  reported  having  Sunday  Schools. 

It  is  the  custom  to  bring  children  along  to  the  regu- 
lar church  services  from  the  time  they  are  old  enough 
to  be  taken  away  from  home;  and  the  children  continue 
to  be  in  attendance  at  all  services,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  "Ordnung's  Gemeinde,"  or  service  pre- 
paratory to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Since  children,  as  well 
as  outsiders,  are  excluded  from  the  lengthy  "after  meet- 
ing" concerning  questions  of  discipline,  which  always 
follows  the  bi-annual  "Ordnung's  Gemeinde,"  they  gener- 
ally stay  at  home  on  those  days. 

The  religious  training  of  the  children  is  supposed  to 
bq  carried  on  in  the  home.  The  members  are  urged  to 
provide  themselves  with  books  that  are  "safe"  and  ap- 
proved, and  use  them  as  the  basis  for  the  home  instruc- 
tion in  religion.  The  parents  are  expected  to  teach  their 
children  to  read  the  German  language,  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  take  part  in  the  singing  of  the  church,  and 
understand  the  different  parts  of  the  church  services; 
and  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  the 
Martyrs  Mirror  and  other  devotional  books  which  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  Amish  homes.  It  need  hardly 
be  stated  that  these  books  are  not  used  as  a  rule  in  their 
English  translations,  but  in  the  German  versions. 
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Since  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect  is  spoken  in 
Amish  homes  almost  without  exception,  and  most  chil- 
dren learn  this  language  before  they  become  acquainted 
with  English;  to  teach  them  German  is  a  great  deal  less 
of  a  task  than  otherwise.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Amish  sections  experience  annually  the  difficult  task 
of  teaching  several  six-year-old  Amish  children  to  speak 
the  English  language. 

In  many  homes  children  of  pre-school  age  will  be 
able  to  repeat  the  German  alphabet  and  sing  songs  in 
German.  The  presence  of  the  grandparents  on  the  home 
premises  in  many  cases  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  teaching  the  young  children.  Many  a 
proud  grandfather  is  anxious  to  exhibit  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  grandchildren  for  which  he  is  in  large  part 
responsible.  Considerable  complaint  is  heard  from  the 
Amish  ministers  however,  that  many  homes  are  neglect- 
ing this  important  matter  of  properly  instructing  their 
children  in  German  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Sunday  Schools  are  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
Amish.  They  realize  that  in  most  Sunday  Schools  women 
are  engaged  in  teaching  religion,  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  St.  Paul: 
"Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches."  (x)  In 
Sunday  Schools  the  teaching  is  done  by  unordained,  and 
therefore  "uncalled"  teachers,  and  may  easily  prove  un- 
safe. They  realize  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  check 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  instruction  given  in  small  class 
groups.  It  is  different  from  the  preaching  of  the  church, 
which  is  part  of  the  service  in  which  all  ages  unite,  and 
is  heard  by  the  entire  membership,  including  the  rest  of 
the  ministers.  When  it  is  even  considered  desirable  at 
Sunday  services  to  have  "testimonies,"  not  only  to  con- 
firm what  has  been  said,  but  also  to  furnish  an  oppor- 


1.  1  Corinthians  14:  34. 
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tunity  to  correct  any  error  that  was  spoken  by  the 
preachers,  we  can  see  why  the  Amish  would  be  suspicious 
of  Sunday  School  teaching,  which  could  not  be  closely 
checked,  and  through  which  accordingly  much  error 
might  creep  into  the  congregation. 

The  main  reason  for  their  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Sunday  Schools  is  their  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  early  church.  They  know  that  there  was 
nothing  corresponding  to  a  Sunday  School  in  the  apos- 
tolic church.  If  the  Sunday  School  is  a  desirable  thing, 
they  ask,  why  is  no  mention  made  of  such  an  institution 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ  or  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  They  can  find  no  place  where  there  was  a 
separation  into  classes  for  instruction,  but  all,  including 
the  children,  met  together  for  worship. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  Amish  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  something  lacking  in  their  methods  of  reaching 
the  young  people  of  the  church.  There  is  no  indication 
of  a  loss  of  faith  in  their  system ;  but  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  system  is  not  functioning  properly.  As  is 
to  be  expected,  without  the  Sunday  School,  the  average 
age  of  uniting  with  the  church  is  higher  than  in  most 
churches.  The  encouragement  in  the  direction  of  becom- 
ing a  communicant  member  of  the  church,  which  is 
ordinarily  associated  with  the  consecrated  Sunday  School 
teacher,  and  a  properly-functioning  class,  must  in  the 
case  of  the  Amish  be  given  by  the  home  and  the  services 
of  the  church. 

At  a  certain  age  the  youth  are  challenged  by  the  clergy 
to  become  full  members  of  the  church,  and  parents  are 
urged  to  encourage  a  desire  to  become  baptized  mem- 
bers. That  no  character-building  organizations  of  any 
kind  share  these  functions,  which  belong  to  the  two  in- 
stitutions, the  home  and  the  church,  is  very  definitely  the 
belief  of  the  Amish ;  and  the  interrelation  of  church  and 
home,  which  was  suggested  in  an  earlier  chapter,  will 
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be  evident  in  this  method  of  bringing  young  people  into 
the  church. 

When  the  desire  to  become  admitted  to  the  church 
is  expressed  by  the  young  people,  the  fact  is  made  known 
to  the  ministers,  and  a  class  of  instruction  is  organized, 
looking  forward  to  their  preparation  for  church-mem- 
ship.  This  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  catechetical 
system  in  use  among  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
with  whom  the  Amish  have  been  coming  in  contact  since 
their  origin,  and  in  the  section  where  they  live,  the  three 
groups  arriving  in  Lancaster  County  about  the  same 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  Amish  however,  no  catechism 
or  book  of  instruction  is  used.  Instead,  the  ministers  ac- 
quaint the  applicants  for  membership  with  the  incidents 
from  the  Bible  which  suggest  the  right  relationship  with 
God.  The  principles  of  the  Amish  Church  and  the  rules 
and  order  are  set  before  them.  This  is  carried  out  so 
conscientiously  and  thoroughly,  that  there  would  be 
general  agreement  among  them  to  the  statement  of  an 
aged  grandmother:  "We  have  none  who  don't  know;  but 
we  have  some  who  don't  do." 

After  sufficient  instruction  has  been  given,  and  the 
ministers  are  satisfied  that  the  applicants  are  properly 
versed  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  church,  a 
day  is  set  for  the  baptismal  service.  Generally  baptism 
takes  place  four  weeks  before  the  regular  communion 
services.  The  Scripture  Lessons  assigned  to  the  two 
Sundays  four  weeks  prior  to  the  fall  and  spring  com- 
munions are  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  which 
are  intended  to  serve  as  a  fitting  scriptural  basis  for 
baptism. 

Since  it  is  the  congregation  which  decides  all  ques- 
tions of  discipline,  and  determines  what  individuals  shall 
be  regarded  as  members  of  the  church,  by  admission  as 
well  as  dismission;  a  congregational  meeting  is  held  two 
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weeks  before  the  baptismal  ceremony,  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  congregation  to  the  admission  of  the  appli- 
cants. This  is  an  additional  safeguard  against  receiving 
some  one  into  the  congregation,  whose  presence  might  be 
an  offence,  and  mar  the  peace  and  order  of  the  church. 

Before  the  baptismal  service,  the  young  people  again 
meet  the  ministers,  and  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
"turn  back,"  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  or  are  fearful  that 
they  cannot  "live  up  to"  the  practices  of  the  church.  We 
are  told  that  some  of  them  have  on  numerous  occasions 
decided  to  do  so.  The  main  emphasis  seems  to  be  to  show 
prospective  members  the  difficulty  of  walking  the 
"straight  and  narrow  way,"  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
it  is  better  not  to  vow,  than  to  "vow  and  not  pay."(2)  At 
this  time  applicants  are  also  instructed  relative  to  the 
answers  that  are  expected  of  them  in  the  service  when 
they  are  received  into  membership. 

On  the  day  of  the  baptismal  service,  the  applicants  are 
seated  on  benches  close  to  the  ministers.  The  young  men 
occupy  the  bench  in  front  of  the  young  women,  this  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  regular  practice  of  the  Amish  to  have 
the  women  sitting  in  back  of  the  men.  A  service,  similar 
to  the  regular  order  for  the  Lord's  Day,  is  conducted,  the 
hymns,  scripture  lessons,  and  sermons  naturally  being 
in  harmony  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  service. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  main  sermon,  the  minister 
in  charge  reads  the  story  of  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  (3), 
and  the  articles  of  faith  are  again  explained.  Questions, 
such  as,  are  commonly  used  in  similar  services  in  other 
denominations,  are  asked  of  the  applicants,  and  properly 
answered.  After  this  the  candidates  kneel,  and  the  bap- 
tism proper  takes  place. 

The  Armen  Diener  brings  water  in  a  bucket;  and  with 
a  cup  pours  a  liberal  amount  upon  the  head  of  each  of  the 


2.  Ecclesiastes  6 :  6. 

3.  Acts  8:  26-39. 
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young  people,  into  the  cupped  hands  of  the  Voile  Diener. 
Three  applications  of  water  are  poured,  in  strict  Trini- 
tarian baptism.  After  the  pouring  has  taken  place,  the 
Voile  Diener  extends  his  right  hand  to  each  of  the  men 
in  the  class  in  turn,  and  raises  him,  saying:  "Im  Namen 
des  Herrn  und  der  Gemeinde,  biete  ich  dir  die  Hand: 
Stehe  auf,  und  sei  ein  getreuer  Bruder  bei  der  Geme- 
inde" (In  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  church  I  offer 
you  my  hand ;  arise,  and  be  a  faithful  brother  of  the 
church.)  After  the  new  member  is  raised  to  his  feet,  he 
is  also  given  the  holy  kiss  by  the  Voile  Diener. 

In  the  baptism  of  the  women,  the  Voile  Diener's  wife 
assists.  She  removes  the  prayer  veil  from  the  appli- 
cant's head  before  the  pouring  of  the  water,  and  replaces 
it  after  the  baptism;  and,  after  the  Voile  Diener  has 
brought  the  new  sister  to  her  feet,  with  the  same  greet- 
ing used  in  the  case  of  the  men,  he  places  her  hand  into 
the  right  hand  of  his  wife,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation, greets  her  with  the  holy  kiss.  The  method 
of  receiving  new  members  into  the  church  is  briefly  de- 
scribed, "Mit  Hand  und  Kuss," — with  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  the  salutation  of  the  kiss. 

Before  the  baptism,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
vows,  the  young  men  are  expected  to  promise  that  they 
will  accept  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  in  case  they  shall 
later  be  selected  by  the  congregation  and  the  "lot"  for 
such  service.  A  girl,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  is  ex- 
pected to  promise  that  she  will  willingly  accept  the  duties 
of  the  wife  of  a  minister,  and  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
husband's  acceptance  or  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  in  case  he  should  at  some  time  receive  a  call 
to  the  ministry. 

The  Old  Order  Amish  of  Lancaster  County  are  in- 
creasing in  membership,  and  in  the  number  of  their  con- 
gregations or  districts.  We  are  told  that  their  annual 
accessions  by  baptism  are  more  than  one  hundred,  which 
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is  considerably  more  than  their  losses  are.  That  their 
membership  is  increasing  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
frequently  in  recent  years  it  has  become  necessary  to 
divide  some  of  the  districts,  when  they  became  too  large 
for  all  the  members  to  be  able  to  meet  together  in  the 
several  homes. 

There  appears  to  be  no  other  manner  of  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Amish  church  other  than  being  received  by 
baptism.  There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  letters  of 
transfer  from  one  congregation  to  another.  Members  of 
the  Old  Order  faith  who  move  into  a  certain  district 
automatically  become  members  of  the  congregation  of 
that  district.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  receiving  mem- 
bers from  other  denominations  by  letter.  They  would 
not  dismiss  one  of  their  members  to  a  church  of  another 
denomination;  and  they  would  not  admit  such  a  member 
by  letter. 

There  is  a  ceremony  which  is  used  to  reinstate  mem- 
bers who  have  been  disciplined,  or  have  dropped  out  of 
the  church  temporarily.  This  will  be  discussed  later  in 
the  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of  Discipline.  This 
reception  of  a  member  by  "renewal  of  profession"  or  re- 
instatement, into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  will  be 
practiced  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  formerly 
members  of  the  Old  Order  Church.  Members  of  other 
denominations  who  were  not  in  good  standing,  would  be 
received  in  their  regular  manner.  Whether  the  baptism 
would  need  to  be  repeated  would  be  a  question  for  the 
ministers  to  decide. 

The  only  thing  that  approaches  a  Church  School 
among  the  Amish  people  is  an  occasional  German  school 
which  is  conducted  by  one  or  more  of  their  men  for  cer- 
tain periods  of  time.  The  main  purpose  of  these  schools 
which  are  usually  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  during  the 
winter  months,  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members,  is  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  sing  in  German. 
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It  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  would  be  homes 
where  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  the  children  to 
be  taught  the  use  of  the  German  language.  Neither  of 
the  parents  might  be  qualified  to  give  the  necessary  train- 
ing. Other  cases  exist  naturally  where  parents  fail  to 
take  the  time  to  instruct  their  children.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  teacher  in  the  one-room  school,  who  knows  the 
German  language,  and  is  willing  to  use  a  recess-period 
or  some  other  portion  of  the  day  to  familiarize  the  Amish 
children  with  the  language  used  in  all  services  of  wor- 
ship. But  in  most  cases,  teachers  are  not  qualified  for 
this  task,  and  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram. 

To  meet  this  need,  these  week-day  language  schools 
are  held.  They,  as  a  rule,  are  not  planned  by  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  but  are  a  volunteer  project  on 
the  part  of  some  interested  individuals,  who  are  willing 
to  give  their  time  and  labor,  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
for  the  sake  of  the  training  of  the  children  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  traditional  manner  of  worship  of  their 
people. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  method  employed  in  these 
schools  would  include  some  religious  instruction.  There 
are  frequent  references  to  stories  from  the  Bible  and  the 
history  of  their  church.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in 
teaching  the  children  to  sing  German  songs.  The  hymns 
which  are  used  at  the  regular  services  are  not  taught, 
nor  the  "slow"  singing  which  is  customary  at  the  ser- 
vices. However,  it  is  expected,  that  the  ability  to  read 
and  sing  in  German,  using  the  "fast  tunes,"  will  enable 
the  children  to  follow  the  older  people  at  the  church  ser- 
vices, and  in  this  way  they  will  be  able  to  take  part  in 
the  religious  music  of  the  church. 

To  hear  several  children,  who  have  attended  these 
week-day  language  schools,  sing,  "Jesus  liebt  mich," 
makes  one  realize  what  a  valuable  service  is  being  ren- 
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dered  by  these  schools,  even  though  the  volunteer 
teachers  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  training,  as  they 
keenly  realize.  These  schools  are  never  conducted  on 
Sunday,  on  which  day  only  the  Church  service  is  held. 
These  schools  accordingly  could  be  classified  under  the 
heading  of  "Weekday  Religious  Instruction." 

In  the  devotional  book,  "Christenpflicht"  is  a  prayer 
for  parents  to  offer  in  behalf  of  their  children.  A  portion 
of  this  prayer  is  as  follows: 

"Gieb  uns  doch  die  Gnade,  dasz  wir  unsere  Kinder  in 
der  Zucht  und  Vermahnung  zum  Herrn  und  in  aller  Gerech- 
tigkeit  auferziehen  konnen,  und  ihnen  in  aller  Gottesfurcht 
und  Tugend  vorangehen  mogen  ....  Beselige  sie  mit  Deiner 
wahren  Erkenntnisz;  behiite  sie  vor  aller  Abgotterei  und  fals- 
chen  Lehre,  lasse  sie  in  dem  wahren  seligmachenden  Glauben 
und  aller  Gottseligkeit  aufwachsen,  und  darin  beharren  bis 
an's  Ende."  (*) 


4.  Christenpflicht  (1914).  pp.  142,  148. 
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Church  Discipline 

TRICT  discipline  is  enforced  among  the  Old 
Order  Amish.  Members  who  fail  to  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  church  are  admonished,  and  ex- 
clusion and  excommunication  are  frequent.  The 
emphasis  which  Jacob  Amman  laid  on  the  nec- 
essity of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  church  has  pre- 
vailed among  these  followers  of  his  to  this  day. 

The  ministers  meet  every  Sunday  morning  before  the 
service  in  the  Abrath,  or  "council  meeting,"  and  at  that 
time  consider  any  question  of  discipline  that  has  been 
brought  to  their  attention.  After  discussing  the  matter, 
one  of  their  number  may  be  delegated  by  the  Voile  Diener 
to  go  and  talk  to  the  member  who  is  thought  to  be  in 
need  of  admonition. 

If  an  individual  is  guilty  of  a  minor  fault,  he  may  be 
told  to  appear  before  the  congregation  and  acknowledge 
his  guilt,  and  promise  to  do  better  in  the  future.  In  case 
of  continued  wrong-doing,  or  if  it  is  concerned  with  seri- 
ous violations  of  the  moral  or  church  law,  the  ministers 
may  decide  that  the  member  should  be  brought  under  the 
ban  of  excommunication.  The  matter  will  accordingly 
be  brought  before  the  congregation  for  disposition.  The 
scriptural  requirements,  0) ,  which  state  that  confer- 
ences must  be  held  with  the  guilty  one  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses  before  the  congregation  takes  action,  are 
carried  out  beforehand. 

The  object  of  this  strict  enforcement  of  discipline 
is  not  only  to  keep  the  church  pure,  but  also  to  reclaim 
those  who  are  in  error.    Examples  from  the  Bible,  such 


1.  Matthew  18:  16-17. 
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as  the  case  of  Achan  (2),  when  the  entire  group  was 
caused  to  suffer  because  one  of  their  number  had  sinned, 
are  held  before  them  to  stress  the  need  of  keeping  the 
church  "without  offence."  And  there  is  ample  scrip- 
tural warrant  for  the  principle  that  in  order  to  reclaim 
one  who  has  gone  astray  demands  that  he  be  properly 
disciplined,  "that  he  may  be  ashamed."  (3) 

Minor  faults,  for  which  a  mere  public  confession  is 
required,  are  disobedience  of  some  church  rule,  such  as 
wearing  a  forbidden  article  of  jewelry,  using  a  tractor 
in  the  fields,  or  having  a  photograph  taken.  If  guilty  of 
such  violations,  an  offender  must  appear  before  the  con- 
gregation, acknowledge  that  he  has  done  wrong,  plead 
for  forgiveness,  and  promise  that  in  the  future  he  will 
observe  the  rules  as  a  faithful  member  of  the  church. 

At  the  congregational  meeting  which  is  held  semi- 
annually, after  the  "Ordnung's  Gemeinde,"  or  "prepara- 
tory service,"  unconfessed  faults  of  this  kind  are  de- 
clared to  keep  a  member  from  participating  in  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Naturally,  since  at  this  meeting  the  question  is 
put  to  the  different  members,  whether  anything  in  his 
or  her  opinion  stands  in  the  way  of  having  a  communion 
service  as  a  pure,  united  congregation,  it  is  at  this  time 
that  considerable  matters  requiring  discipline  come  up. 
If  anything  is  brought  up  at  this  meeting  that  can  not 
be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  if  offending  mem- 
bers are  unwilling  to  make  their  peace  with  the  congre- 
gation, there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  forbid  such  indi- 
viduals from  partaking  of  the  holy  supper. 

The  similarity  of  this  practice  to  the  "confessional" 
will  be  evident.  However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
confessions  in  the  Amish  church  are  not  made  to  in- 
dividuals, but  to  the  entire  congregation.  It  is  the  church 
which  has  had  it  purity  disturbed  by  an  erring  member; 


2.  Joshua  7. 

3.  2  Thessalonians  8 :  14. 
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it  is  to  the  church  that  confessions  must  be  made;  and 
into  the  church  the  penitent  is  again  received. 

The  most  drastic  form  of  discipline  is  excommunica- 
tion. This  is  imposed  for  open  violations  of  the  moral 
law,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  leave  the  church  and 
unite  with  another,  or  who  through  continued  negligence 
or  violation  of  Amish  ordinances  indicate  that  they  are 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  Amish  fellowship.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual is  brought  before  the  congregation.  A  vote  is 
taken,  and  if  there  is  practically  unanimous  agreement, 
the  offender  is  declared  to  be  under  the  ban,  and  becomes 
to  them  "as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican."  (4)  He  is 
committed  "to  the  devil  and  all  his  angels" ;  and  the  mem- 
bers are  cautioned  that  the  Meidung  or  "avoidance"  must 
be  practiced  with  reference  to  the  erring  member. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  extreme  measures 
are  taken  only  after  all  other  efforts  to  reclaim  an  erring 
brother  or  sister,  have  failed.  From  the  sketchy  account 
of  the  meeting  when  the  Amish  division  took  place,  in 
1693,  we  are  apt  to  gain  the  impression  that  Jacob 
Amman  was  very  hasty  in  placing  his  opponents  under 
the  ban.  Amman,  in  his  letter  (5) ,  furnished  proof  that 
he  had  carried  out  all  the  scriptural  requirements  before- 
hand, in  the  case  of  those  whom  he  declared  to  be  ex- 
communicated. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  Amish.  They  are  not  hasty 
in  placing  anybody  under  the  ban.  They  realize  how 
serious  the  matter  is,  and  what  problems  may  arise  after 
the  extreme  penalty  is  pronounced.  To  avoid  being  com- 
pelled to  excommunicate  a  member,  they  work  hard  to 
bring  him  to  a  change  of  heart.  But  if  their  efforts  are 
of  no  avail,  and  the  erring  one  refuses  to  repent,  there 
is  nothing  left  for  them  to  do,  and  the  ban  and  Meidung 
are  declared  to  be  in  force. 


4.  Matthew  18:  17. 

6.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  58-85. 
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The  practice  of  the  Meidung  or  "shunning"  of  those 
who  are  under  the  ban  of  excommunication  is  very  strict 
among  the  Amish.  If  members  are  "set  back,"  or  out  of 
standing,  the  others  in  the  family  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
with  them  at  the  same  table;  marital  relations  are  dis- 
continued ;  members  can  not  buy  or  receive  anything  from 
them.  This  necessitates  at  times  having  a  separate 
table  in  the  kitchen  for  the  use  of  the  "banned"  member 
of  the  family.  At  community  gatherings,  like  barn- 
raisings  it  leads  certain  ones  to  refuse  to  come  to  the 
table  for  dinner  as  long  as  such  a  member  is  eating. 
Frequently  family  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  marital  relationship  for  a  certain  period 
of  time. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  Meidung,  or  "avoidance"  was  what  gave  rise  to 
the  Amish  group.  The  conviction  that  there  was  too 
much  laxity  with  regard  to  this  requirement,  led  Jacob 
Amman  to  start  his  work  of  visiting  the  different 
churches,  and  consulting  with  the  various  ministers, 
which  led  ultimately  to  the  movement  away  from  the 
Mennonite  church,  and  the  formation  of  the  Amish 
church  as  a  separate  organization.  The  question  which 
Amman  asked  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  was:  "ob 
man  die  Ausgebannten  meiden  soli  in  leiblichen  und 
geistlichen  Speisen"  (whether  a  person  should  avoid 
those  who  were  excommunicated  in  physical  and  spiritual 
eating)  (6).  Amman  insisted  that  his  strict  interpreta- 
tion— that  "shunning"  must  be  practiced  in  both  physical 
and  spiritual  relationships — must  be  accepted. 

Evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  observance  of  the 
Meidung  is  found  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  1809. 
Of  the  nine  articles  which  are  found  in  this  document, 
three  are  concerned  with  the  Meidung: 

6.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  58-85. 
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"First:  That  all  those  of  our  members  who  leave  us  to 
join  other  churches  shall  be  treated  as  apostate  persons  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  his  ordinance,  and  shall 
be  separated  and  shall  be  recognized  as  subjects  for  the 
ban. 

****** 

Fourth:  That  shunning  shall  be  exercised  toward  banned 
persons  according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
with  respect  to  eating  and  drinking,  life  and  work,  ('Handel 
und  WandeP)  until  they  are  again  received  by  the  church. 

Fifth:  Anyone  who  transgresses  the  rule  of  shunning  in 
weakness  or  ignorance  can  be  reconciled  by  confession  to 
the  church  that  he  has  erred;  whoever  transgresses  inten- 
tionally but  is  not  stubborn  about  it  when  admonished,  can 
be  reconciled  by  a  'full'  ('hoechst')  confession  but  whoever 
stubbornly  refuses  to  hearken  to  admonition  shall  be  ex- 
communicated from  the  church."  (?) 

So  important  is  it  to  "keep  the  Meidung,"  that  it  is 
definitely  understood  that  anyone  who  neglects  to  "shun" 
an  individual  who  is  under  the  ban,  is  liable  to  find  him- 
self placed  in  the  same  position,  simply  because  he  re- 
fused to  keep  the  Meidung  in  the  case  of  some  one  under 
discipline. 

One  of  the  few  ways  in  which  the  Old  Order  Amish 
have  fellowship  with  members  of  Old  Order  congrega- 
tions in  other  sections,  is  when  it  comes  to  the  observance 
of  the  Meidung.  If  an  Old  Order  church  of  another  part 
of  the  country  has  excommunicated  a  member  and  is 
practicing  the  Meidung  in  regard  to  him,  the  Lancaster 
County  Old  Order  Amish  recognize  the  validity  of  this 
punishment.  In  case  such  a  member  is  visiting  in  their 
neighborhood,  they  treat  him  as  they  would  a  "shunned" 
member  of  their  own  congregation. 

Naturally  there  have  been  cases  where  such  a  member 
has  been  received  into  Amish  fellowship,  since  they  had 
no  knowledge  that  he  was  out  of  standing  in  his  congre- 
gation.  No  blame  rests  on  a  member  who  associates  with 


7.  The  Discipline  of  1809 — Translated  by  Harold  S.  Bender — Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review,  April,  1934,  p.  92. 
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one  who  is  supposed  to  be  "avoided,"  provided  it  is  done 
in  ignorance.  The  requirement  is  that  they  observe  the 
Meidung  "if  they  know  about  it." 

How  serious  the  matter  of  the  Meidung  is  regarded 
among  the  Amish  will  be  illustrated  in  an  incident  which 
occurred  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  daughter  of  an 
Old  Order  Amish  family  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate 
child.  The  father  of  the  child,  who  was  a  member  of  a 
non-Amish  church,  was  willing  to  marry  the  girl  but 
would  not  agree  to  become  a  member  of  the  Amish 
church.  As  a  result,  the  parents  refused  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  their  Amish  daughter  to  one 
not  of  the  faith.  Their  preference  was  to  have  their 
daughter,  who  could  again  be  reinstated  in  the  church 
after  a  certain  period,  remain  an  unmarried  mother ;  and 
to  let  the  child  grow  up  without  bi-parental  care ;  rather 
than  have  the  daughter  marry  outside  the  church,  and 
be  subject  to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  church.  "It  is 
better  so,"  said  the  father,  adding  how  unpleasant  it 
would  be,  should  she  marry  the  child's  father,  when  she 
came  home  for  a  visit.  She  would  be  unable  to  sit  at 
the  family  table,  and  her  relation  to  her  family  would 
be  in  part  at  least  like  that  of  a  "stranger." 

In  regard  to  "holding  the  Meidung"  in  the  case  of 
those  who  leave  the  Old  Order  and  become  members  of 
another  church,  a  distinction  is  made  with  reference  to 
those  who  are  affiliated  with  the  more  liberal  branches  of 
the  Amish  faith,  whose  principles  will  be  discussed  briefly 
in  a  later  section.  In  a  small  booklet,  which  furnishes 
a  list  of  the  various  ministers  of  the  congregations  of  the 
Amish  faith,  we  read,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  con- 
gregations: "1877-  Da  geschah  eine  Spaltung  in  dieser 
Gemein"  (1877 — At  this  time  a  division  took  place  in  this 
congregation).  (8)  Later  on  we  find  the  statement: 
"1911 — Da  hangen  etliche  sich  zusammen  und  verlieszen 


8.  Register  of  the  Congregations  and  Ministers  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church 
p.  2. 
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die  Gemein"  (At  this  time  several  united  and  left  the  con- 
gregation). (9)  These  references  are  to  the  divisions 
which  have  taken  place  among  the  Amish,  when  other 
Amish  groups  came  into  being,  known  as  the  "Church 
Amish"  and  the  "Peachey  Amish."  The  following  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  the  observance  of  the  Meidung  in  the 
case  of  members  in  these  other  Amish  churches:  Pro- 
vided an  individual  left  the  Old  Order  church  at  the  time 
of  the  division — that  is  when  the  group  left, — the  Mei- 
dung need  not  be  observed ;  if,  however,  any  one  has  left 
the  Old  Order  church  and  joined  one  of  these  other 
Amish  churches  since  the  division  took  place,  the  Mei- 
dung is  in  force. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory  explanation  for 
this  distinction.  Ordinarily  one  would  think,  if  a  mem- 
ber left  the  church,  it  made  little  difference  whether  he 
left  by  himself  or  as  one  of  a  group.  The  Amish  how- 
ever do  not  share  this  opinion.  They  have  the  feeling, 
that,  at  the  time  when  the  division  took  place,  it  was 
better  for  the  old  church  to  let  the  discontented  ones  go. 
These  people  would  likely  have  caused  trouble  in  the 
church,  if  the  Old  Order  had  tried  to  keep  them  from 
leaving.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  member  becoming 
dissatisfied  and  uniting  with  one  of  these  Amish 
churches,  it  is  simply  to  be  regarded  as  "Streitigkeit" 
(controversy — quarrel),  and  the  Meidung  must  be  ob- 
served. 

The  Amish  are  very  anxious  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  one  who  is  under  the  ban,  and  must  be  "avoided,"  is 
to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  enemy,  but  rather  as  an  erring 
brother.  While  it  is  not  allowed  to  receive  anything 
from  such  a  one,  it  is  expected  that  every  possible  kind- 
ness will  be  shown  toward  him.  It  is  still  possible  to 
hold  conversation  with  one  who  is  being  "shunned,"  urg- 


9.  Register  of  the  Congregations  and  Ministers  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church, 
p.  16. 
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ing  him  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  return  to  the  church. 

Their  hope  for  the  excommunicated  is  that  he  will  not 
die  before  he  is  reinstated,  lest  he  become  an  outcast 
also  in  the  world  to  come.  It  will  be  recalled  how  Jacob 
Amman  and  his  associates  in  their  confession  of  1700, 
after  admitting  that  they  deserved  to  be  under  the  ban, 
hoped  and  prayed  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  while  they 
were  "still  alive  and  in  health."  (10) 

Provision  is  made  that  the  penitent  may  return  to  the 
fold,  if  he  so  desires.  After  a  certain  period  of  time, 
he  may  apply  for  reinstatement  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church.  He  is  told  to  meet  the  ministers  several 
times  for  consultation  and  instruction.  If  the  ministers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  penitence  of  the  erring  one  is 
genuine,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  make  a  real  effort  to 
live  a  life  of  obedience,  the  matter  is  brought  before  the 
congregation  at  one  of  the  congregational  meetings 
after  the  Sunday  services.  If  there  is  practically  unani- 
mous agreement  on  the  part  of  the  members,  he  will  be 
permitted  to  return.  Naturally,  as  an  excommunicated 
member,  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

After  a  favorable  decision  has  been  reached  by  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  the  penitent  is  brought  into 
their  presence.  A  ceremony,  similar  to  the  one  used  for 
the  reception  of  members  into  the  church,  is  conducted 
by  the  Voile  Diener  to  reinstate  him.  During  this  cere- 
mony, the  penitent  acknowledges  his  transgressions,  ex- 
presses his  regrets  to  the  congregation  for  whatever 
sorrow  his  disobedience  has  caused  to  the  church,  and 
promises  an  amendment  of  life.  After  this  he  is  again 
received  "mit  Hand  und  Kuss" — with  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  and  with  the  kiss  of  peace. 

In  the  long  letter  written  by  Jacob  Amman,  Novem- 


10.  Begebenheit,  p.  86. 
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ber  22,  1693,  there  are  two  brief  sentences, — basic  prin- 
ciples of  his  faith: 

"Alle  Pflanzen  die  der  himmlische  Vater  durch  seinen 
Sohn  nicht  gepflanzet  hat,  wird  ausgerottet."  (All  plants 
which  our  heavenly  Father  has  not  planted  through  His 
Son,  are  destroyed.) 

"Wer  ubertritt  und  bleibt  nicht  in  der  Lehr  Christi,  der 
hat  keinen  Gott."    (He,  who  trangresses  and  continues  not 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  has  no  God.)  (H) 
Truly,  the  beliefs  of  the  founder  are  reflected  in  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  Old  Order  Amish. 


11.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  66,  67. 


Interests  Beyond  the  Local 
Congregation 


PROFESSOR  William  Newton  Clark  says:  "The 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  missionary  religion. 
The  work  of  its  founder  intended  it  to  be  such. 
Its  early  spirit  was  such,  and  its  history  is  a 
missionary  history.  Whenever  it  has  lost  its 
missionary  quality,  it  has  lost  its  character  and  ceases  to 
be  itself.  Its  characteristic  temper  has  always  been  mis- 
sionary. Its  revival  of  life  and  powers  has  been  attended 
with  a  quickening  of  missionary  energy,  and  missionary 
activity  is  one  of  the  truest  signs  of  loyalty  to  its  char- 
acters and  its  Lord."  (J) 

The  Old  Order  Amish  Church  does  not  have  this  con- 
ception of  the  religion  of  Christ.  At  least  that  impression 
is  gained  from  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
church  itself  in  anything  beyond  the  local  congregation 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Amish  people. 

The  Amish  are  not  interested  in  what  is  generally 
known  as  "evangelism."  Unlike  other  "plain"  churches, 
they  have  no  evangelistic  or  revival  services.  Since  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  are  usually  held  in  the  evening,  they 
would  be  out  of  the  question  in  the  Amish  church,  which 
does  not  approve  of  evening  services. 

However,  the  Amish  do  not  recognize  the  need  of  such 
services,  or  of  any  means  through  which  to  bring  the 
unchurched  into  the  fold,  other  than  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  and  the  influence  of  the  home.  The  sole  aim 
seems  to  be  to  have  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
families  of  the  church  become  communicant  members. 


1.  Quoted  in  Corey,  S.  J.,  "The  Preacher  and  His  Missionary  Message,"  p.  62. 
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Beyond  that  there  is  no  apparent  sense  of  responsibility. 

At  one  of  their  services,  the  preacher  of  the  day  dwelt 
at  considerable  length  on  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent, 
which  was  hung  aloft  by  Moses,  for  the  healing  of  the 
people.  The  main  emphasis  was  that  the  serpent  was 
raised  aloft  in  the  midst  of  the  camp  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  came  and  looked  upon  it.  The  minister 
stressed  the  fact  that  the  serpent  was  not  carried  through 
the  camp,  so  that  people  might  be  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence.  To  obtain  the  benefits,  the  people 
were  compelled  to  come  where  the  serpent  was  hanging 
on  the  pole.  Possibly  this  illustrates  the  Amish  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  saving  grace  of  Christ.  Let  those, 
who  desire  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  a  vision  of 
Christ,  come  to  the  church ;  rather  than  have  the  church 
bear  the  message  of  salvation  to  them. 

The  gains  made  by  the  Old  Order  Amish  result  from 
the  baptism  of  members  of  Amish  families,  or  from  the 
marriage  of  a  member  to  some  one  outside  the  church, 
who  asks  to  be  admitted.  This  explains  in  large  part  why 
the  number  of  Amish  family  names  has  remained  almost 
constant  in  two  centuries.  Few  are  the  names  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Amish  faith,  which  are  not  found  among 
the  immigrants  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 

The  Amish  would  not  try  to  persuade  one  of  another 
faith  to  become  affiliated  with  their  church.  The  only 
occasion  there  might  be  for  the  suggestion  that  some  one 
leave  another  church  and  unite  with  theirs,  would  be 
in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  members  to 
some  one  belonging  to  another  denomination.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  in  the  course  of  the  efforts  to  keep  their 
brother  or  sister  in  the  fold,  they  might  recommend  that 
the  prospective  bride  or  groom  "turn  Amish."  Under 
any  other  circumstances  such  overtures  would  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  also  that  the  Amish  do  not 
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seek  to  bring  any  of  the  unchurched  in  their  communi- 
ties into  their  fellowship,  unless  they  are  of  Amish  fami- 
lies, or  have  been  married  to  one  of  their  number.  They 
would  naturally  be  under  a  great  handicap  in  this  kind 
of  community  evangelism,  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  the  German  language  at  all  services.  But  it  is  quite 
evident  that  their  entire  interest,  as  far  as  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  individuals  and  their  church  relationship  is 
concerned,  is  with  "their  kind  of  people." 

Nothing  corresponding  to  Home  Mission  work  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  Amish  Church.  Since  they  are  not  in- 
terested in  having  their  people  settle  in  towns  and  cities, 
there  is  naturally  no  thought  of  establishing  churches  in 
those  centers  of  population.  Nor  do  they  go  into  poorly- 
churched  areas  of  rural  territory  and  make  an  effort  to 
"build  up  a  congregation."  The  closest  approach  to  home 
mission  practice  would  be  in  the  case  of  their  people 
migrating  to  a  new  section.  As  long  as  the  families  in 
such  a  community  are  few,  the  Amish  will  accompany 
several  of  their  ministers  on  regular  Sunday  visits,  so 
that  they  may  "have  church"  for  these  members  in  their 
new  surroundings;  waiting  until  the  Amish  population 
becomes  large  enough  for  them  to  be  organized  into  a 
separate  district.  But  there  is  no  thought  given  to  the 
idea  that  the  eight  or  nine  families  might  become  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  congregation,  drawing  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  non-Amish  population  to  add  to  the  orig- 
inal number,  and  in  this  manner  become  a  separate  dis- 
trict by  their  outreach  among  the  unchurched  people  of 
the  community. 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  Foreign  Mission 
work  in  the  Amish  church.  No  contributions  are  made 
to  colleges,  or  schools  of  theology,  since  they  have  no  in- 
terest in  higher  education.  No  church  paper  represents 
their  denomination;  and  naturally  there  is  no  organiza- 
tion entrusted  with  the  task  of  providing  literature  for 
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Christian  education,  since  Sunday  Schools  do  not  exist 
among  them. 

As  we  should  expect,  there  are  no  fraternal  relations 
with  any  other  denomination  or  sect.  Their  ministers 
preach  only  to  Amish  congregations;  and  ministers  of 
other  denominations  take  no  part  in  their  services.  The 
Amish  ministers  are  frequently  attentive  listeners  at 
funeral  services  held  in  other  churches. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  is  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  a  conference  organization  among  their  several 
congregations.  The  ministers  of  the  Lancaster  County 
districts  have  occasional  meetings  when  matters  of  com- 
mon concern  arise.  Ministers  of  one  Old  Order  church 
will  take  part  in  the  services  of  other  Old  Order  churches, 
wherever  they  may  be  located;  and  the  disciplinary 
measures  taken  by  one  Old  Order  church  are  recognized 
by  all  Old  Order  churches.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  fel- 
lowship between  the  different  congregations  of  the  county 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  main  and  almost  exclusive  interest  of  the  Amish 
church  is  to  preserve  its  own  organization,  and  promote 
the  life  and  work  of  the  church  in  their  midst.  To  take 
care  of  their  own, — by  seeing  to  it  that  those  who  arrive 
at  young  manhood  and  womanhood  are  properly  received 
into  the  fellowship,  and  by  looking  after  the  interests  of 
those  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  church, — is  their 
aim  as  a  church. 

Contributions  toward  worthy  causes  are  at  times 
made  through  special  offerings.  They  may  hear  of  needy 
brethren  somewhere,  to  whose  aid  they  want  to  come. 
Such  help  has  occasionally  been  sent  to  Anabaptist  groups 
in  another  State,  and  in  other  countries.  Individual  mem- 
bers and  congregations  may  desire  to  assist  some  mission 
work  of  which  they  have  heard.  Such  contributions  are 
generally  sent  through  one  of  the  boards  of  the  Mennonite 
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Church.  As  a  denomination  the  Amish  church  attempts 
no  work  of  this  nature. 

From  a  number  of  sources  we  learn  that,  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Mennonite  church,  there  was  a 
similar  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  of  missions.  Gin- 
gerich  writes: 

"The  idea  of  contributing  money  for  any  purpose  except 
charity  is  not  an  old  one  among  the  Mennonites.  Because 
of  their  exclusiveness,  the  mission  spirit  so  prevalent 
in  other  denominations  during  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  did  not  reach  them  until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century.  It  is  true  that  there  were  individuals  here 
and  there  and  scattered  congregations  that  had  caught  the 
missionary  spirit  earlier.  The  majority  of  Mennonites, 
however,  felt  that  they  had  done  their  duty  when  they  had 
instructed  their  children  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  En- 
tering into  the  situation  also  was  a  race  pride,  ,  ,.,  which 
made  them  feel  that  only  those  with  their  own  peculiar 
German  background  could  become  loyal  Mennonites."  (2) 

In  his  discussion  of  the  development  of  a  missionary 
spirit  among  the  Mennonites,  Smith  states  that  the  first 
Home  Mission  station  of  the  Mennonite  Church,' was  es- 
tablished in  1880;  the  first  city  mission  was1  started  in 
1893 ;  and  the  first  mission  station  abroad  was,  opened  in 
1900.  (3)  These  dates  are  of  interest,  because  they  indi- 
cate that  the  extensive  work  in  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, which  is  being  done  by  the  Mennonite  church,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

On  the  last  page  of  a  small  booklet  containing  the 
names  of  the  ministers  who  have  served  tfre  several  con- 
gregations of  the  Amish  church,  there  |sa  aft  unique  de- 
scription of  the  Christian  life.  We  maj* 'take5 <ttois> article 
as  the  Amish  answer  to  the  question:  ■Wha't!<ttbes'lit  mean 
to  be  a  Christian?  'w  ^Ufifa  : 

"Ein  bewahrtes  Mittel  schon  zu  werd'en.'j  '*! 
1.  Nimm  die  Wurzel  Wahrer  Gottesfurcht!  Liebe  und  Au- 

..  /Mill     IJllij  '7Tli"l*iWlll 


2.  Gingerich,  Melvin,   "The  Mennonites  in  Iowa."  p.  199. 

8.  Smith,  C.  H.,  "The  Mennonites,"  p.  307.        ■•>  aiaJaiftiM  anJ  t<i  tajs.ssi)  »  i 
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2.  Blatter  der  Barmherzigkeit,  und  willigen  Almosen. 

3.  Blumen  der  Demuth  Gottseligkeit,  Keuschheit,  Geduld 
und  Massigkeit. 

4.  Krauter  der  wahren  Busze,  Bekenntnisz  der  Siinde, 
Verachtung  der  Welt,  und  Besserung  des  Lebens. 

Schutte  dieses  alles  zusammen  in  dein  Herz,  zerstosse  es 
in  dem  Morser  deines  Gewissens,  seihe  es  durch  das  Ged- 
achtnis  des  bittern  Leidens  JEsu,  zerlasse  es  in  dem  Zucker 
der  gottlichen  Liebe,  benetze  es  mit  den  heissen  Thranen 
deiner  Augen,  stelle  es  zu  dem  Feuer  der  Trubsal,  riihre  es 
oft  durch  den  Vorsatz  zur  wahren  Busze  untereinander, 
endlich  stelle  es  an  die  Sonne  gottlichen  Worts,  und  dis- 
tilliere  es  in  der  Hitze  des  lieben  Creuzes  und  der  Anfech- 
tung,  darnach  nimm  das  weisse  Leintuch  deines  JEsu,  und 
wasche  dich  taglich  damit,  so  hast  du  ein  versichertes 
Mittel  deinem  Heiland  zu  gefallen,  welches  iiber  alle 
Schonheit  geht.  JEsu!  segne  den  Gebrauch  an  alien  denen 
so  innen  und  aussen  recht  schon  an  der  Seelen  zu  werden 
verlangen."  (4) 

(An  approved  method  for  becoming  beautiful. 

1.  Take  the  root  of  the  genuine  fear  of  God,  love  and 
sincerity. 

2.  Leaves  of  compassion  and  willing  charity. 

3.  Flowers  of  humility,  piety,  purity,  patience  and  tem- 
perance. 

4.  Herbs  of  true  penitence,  confession  of  sin,  disdain  of 
the  world,  and  amendment  of  life. 

Pour  all  this  together  in  your  heart,  pound  it  in  the 
mortar  of  your  conscience,  strain  it  through  the  remem- 
brance of  the  bitter  suffering  of  Jesus,  dissolve  it  in  the 
sugar  of  divine  love,  moisten  it  with  the  hot  tears  of  your 
eyes,  bring  it  close  to  the  fire  of  affliction,  stir  it  often 
through  the  resolution  for  true  penitence  among  one  an- 
other, finally  place  it  near  the  sun  of  the  divine  Word,  and 
distil  it  in  the  heat  of  the  beloved  cross  and  temptation, 
after  which  take  the  white  sheet  of  your  Jesus,  and  wash 
yourself  daily  with  it, — then  you  have  a  sure  way  that  you 
may  please  your  Saviour,  which  rises  above  all  beauty. 
Jesus!  bless  the  use  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  desire 
inwardly  and  outwardly  to  become  beautiful  with  respect 
to  their  souls.) 


A  Register  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Amish  Congregations,  p.  SI. 
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If  this  represents  the  Amish  conception  of  what  a 
true  Christian  is,  we  can  understand  the  lack  of  interest 
of  the  Amish  church  in  anything  beyond  its  own  church 
organization.  Nothing  in  the  requirements  listed  as  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  "life  beautiful,"  refers  to  any  duty 
toward  those  who  are  outside  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.  The  devotional  reading  suggests  a  similar  de- 
scription by  the  Apostle  James:  "Pure  religion  and  un- 
defined before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world."  (5) 


6.  James  1 :  27. 


AMISH  WEDDINGS 


EDDINGS  are  without  question  the  most  import- 
ant social  events  in  the  life  of  the  Old  Order 
Amish.  When  we  bear  in  mind  how  central  are 
the  home  and  the  family  in  the  life  of  these 
people,  and  to  what  extent  the  home  has  not 
been  replaced  by  outside  attractions  and  interests  as  in 
the  case  of  many  other  people,  we  can  understand  why 
the  marriage  occasion  holds  the  place  of  interest  it  has 
among  the  Amish. 

Generally  when  an  Amish  minister  is  asked  whether 
the  Amish  Church  is  growing,  he  will  not  mention  the 
number  of  accessions  to  the  Church  by  baptism,  but  the 
number  of  marriages  which  took  place  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Amish  Church  is  composed  of  families, 
rather  than  of  individual  members.  In  a  real  sense  we 
may  say  that  the  strength  of  the  Amish  Church  lies  in 
the  integrity  of  its  family  life.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  weddings  are  occasions  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  Amish  community. 

When  a  young  couple  decides  to  get  married,  the  pro- 
spective groom  conveys  the  information  to  the  Armen 
Diener  or  Deacon,  who  secretly  goes  to  see  the  girl's 
parents  to  inquire  from  them  whether  they  are  agree- 
able to  the  proposed  union.  This  formality,  which  form- 
erly also  included  the  actual  proposal  of  marriage,  and 
was  earlier  in  charge  of  one  who  was  called  the  "  Sch- 
teckleimann,"  creates  the  impression  at  the  very  outset 
that  a  marriage  is  not  merely  a  concern  of  the  State, 
but  primarily  a  religious  matter,  and  one  in  which  the 
Church  is  vitally  interested. 
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When  the  consent  of  the  parents  has  been  secured, 
and  the  ministers  in  conference  are  satisfied  that  noth- 
ing stands  in  the  way  of  a  happy  married  life  for  the 
two,  the  bans  are  published  (ausgerufen)  at  a  service 
several  weeks  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  wedding.  The 
announcement  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  service.  When 
this  has  been  done  in  the  regular  manner,  the  prospec- 
tive groom  leaves  the  service  and  drives  to  the  home  of 
the  bride-to-be,  who  is  not  supposed  to  be  present  at  the 
service  when  the  announcement  of  her  approaching  mar- 
riage is  made. 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  bans  to  the 
day  of  the  wedding,  preparations  are  made  for  the  com- 
ing event.  The  bride  will  naturally  be  busy  in  assisting 
with  and  supervising  the  preparations  for  the  wedding 
day;  while  to  the  groom  is  assigned  the  task  of  person- 
ally inviting  the  guests.  The  invited  guests  generally  in- 
clude the  entire  congregation  of  which  the  bride  and 
groom  are  members,  and  relatives  of  both. 

The  manner  of  extending  the  invitations  is  a  distinct 
case  where  a  custom  of  former  days  is  retained,  after 
its  discontinuance  among  other  people.  Before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  postal  service,  the  only  way  in  which 
guests  could  be  summoned  to  a  marriage  was  through 
personal  invitations.  In  this  manner  guests  were  invited 
to  marriage  feasts  in  Bible  times.  (*)  The  Amish  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  depart  from  "the  way  in  which 
this  has  always  been  done,"  and  adopt  the  newer  custom 
of  sending  invitations  by  mail. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  wedding,  the  couple  with  four 
attendants  meet  upstairs  in  the  home  where  the  ceremony 
is  to  be  performed.  During  the  Abrath  meeting  of  the 
preachers,  the  bride  and  groom  are  called  in.  They  are 
questioned  whether  they  continue  in  their  desire  to  enter 
the  marriage  state  together ;  whether  there  is  anything  in 
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the  way  of  their  marriage  being  a  complete  success ;  and 
whether  they  have  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  guidance  in 
their  new  undertaking.  Final  instructions  and  advice 
are  given  by  the  clergy  concerning  the  ceremony  which 
is  about  to  commence  and  the  duties  of  the  married  re- 
lationship. 

In  the  meantime,  the  service  has  commenced  down- 
stairs in  the  manner  customary  at  the  regular  Lord's 
Day  services  of  worship.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  sing- 
ing the  bridal  party  enters  from  upstairs  with  the  minis- 
ters. The  couple  and  their  attendants  take  their  place 
on  two  benches  in  front  of  the  ministers,  the  three  men 
facing  the  three  women. 

The  service  proceeds  in  regular  order.  A  brief  open- 
ing discourse  is  delivered,  which  is  followed  by  a  period 
of  silent  prayer,  in  which  all  kneel,  including  the  bridal 
party.  Then  follows  the  main  sermon  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  the  marriage  ceremony  proper  takes  place. 

Since  there  is  little  in  the  New  Testament  concerning 
the  institution  of  marriage,  it  is  natural  that  the  dis- 
course is  based  almost  entirely  on  the  Old  Testament. 
References  are  made  to  the  story  of  creation  when  both 
man  and  woman  were  created,  to  the  account  of  the  time 
of  Noah,  when  the  children  of  God  looked  on  the  daugh- 
ters of  men,  and  took  them  to  wife  without  any  fear  of 
God,  which  ended  disastrously.  This  illustrates  the  nec- 
essity of  choosing  a  life-partner  of  the  same  faith,  of 
which  an  excellent  illustration  is  the  case  of  Abraham 
who  made  his  servant  Eliezer  promise  to  select  a  wife 
for  Abraham's  son  from  among  the  relatives  of  the 
family. 

The  major  portion  of  the  discourse  is  based  on  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit.  The  account  of  the  journey  of 
Tobias,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali,  to  Media  is  described, 
Tobias  having  as  a  companion  an  angel  in  disguise,  who 
assists  him  in  preparing  a  powerful  antidote  against  evil 
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spirits  from  the  entrails  of  a  fish.  The  narrative  con- 
tinues with  their  arrival  in  Media  and  their  visit  to  the 
home  of  Raguel  who  was  also  of  the  right  faith,  and  who 
had  a  marriageable  daughter  by  the  name  of  Sarah.  The 
unfortunate  experience  of  the  daughter  is  related.  Sarah 
had  previously  been  married  seven  times,  only  to  have 
an  evil  spirit  take  the  life  of  her  husbands  immediately 
after  the  marriage. 

The  angel  suggested  to  Raguel  that  he  give  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Tobias.  The  father  agreed,  and  "took 
her  by  the  hand  and  gave  her  to  be  the  wife  of  Tobias, 
saying,  Behold,  take  her  after  the  law  of  Moses,  and  lead 
her  away  to  thy  father,  And  he  blessed  them."  (2) 

In  this  connection  the  two  who  are  to  be  joined  in 
marriage  are  called  forward.  They  are  again  asked 
whether  their  intentions  still  remain  as  they  earlier 
acknowledged.  Thereupon  suitable  questions  are  asked 
and  responded  to.  The  verse  quoted  above  is  dramatized 
with  the  minister  placing  the  bride's  hand  in  that  of  the 
groom,  and  after  some  appropriate  words  of  blessing,  he 
says  to  them :  "Now  kent  ihr  hie  gay,  ihr  seid  Ehe  Leid" 
(Now  you  can  go;  you  are  married  folk). 

After  this  the  minister  continues  with  the  narrative, 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  Tobias  and  his  wife  Sarah 
after  their  marriage  joined  in  prayer  to  God,  and  as  a 
result  found  peace  and  happiness.  After  this  he  offers 
more  detailed  instructions  concerning  the  duties  of  mar- 
ried life  and  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian  home. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  the  remainder  of 
the  service  is  similar  to  the  regular  Sunday  service,  with 
opportunities  for  testimonies  by  the  other  ministers 
present,  the  closing  general  prayer,  the  benediction  and 
the  final  hymn.  The  hymns  which  are  suggested  for 
the  wedding  services  are  based  mainly  on  the  Scripture 
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passage,  "Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh;  go  ye  out  to 
meet  him."  (3) 

Following  the  service,  preparations  are  made  for  the 
dinner,  which  naturally  on  a  wedding  occasion  is  of  an 
entirely  different  character  from  that  customary  after 
their  Sunday  services.  The  Amish  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  the  Master  attended  and  gave  his 
blessing  to  a  wedding  feast ;  and  nothing  short  of  the 
word  "feast"  describes  the  repast  which  follows  the  re- 
ligious marriage  service.  During  the  preparations,  the 
wedding  party  withdraws  upstairs,  as  also  do  the  women 
who  are  present, — those  who  are  not  assisting  in  the 
meal.  The  men  as  usual  find  the  outdoors  a  convenient 
place  of  gathering  until  the  call  comes  to  partake  of  the 
feast. 

When  the  dinner  is  prepared  and  the  guests  are  sum- 
moned, an  arrangement  at  the  table  takes  place  which  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  Sunday  services.  The 
young  people  are  seated  at  the  first  table  in  couples;  the 
older  people  have  their  own  table.  A  special  place,  called 
"the  bride's  corner"  is  arranged  for  the  bridal  party, 
from  which  point  the  bride  is  able  to  see  and  be  seen  by 
all  who  are  at  the  table.  Cakes  with  elaborate  decora- 
tions are  found  in  abundance  at  the  wedding  dinner,  the 
most  beautiful  of  which  are  always  placed  at  the  "corner" 
where  the  bridal  party  sits. 

After  all  have  partaken  of  the  wedding  dinner,  the 
tables  are  again  set  with  various  articles  of  food,  and 
during  the  afternoon,  the  young  people  sit  around  the 
tables  in  couples  and  sing.  Efforts  are  made  to  have 
the  several  partners  changed  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  so  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  better  ac- 
quaintance among  the  young  people  of  the  group. 

Again  the  tables  are  set  for  the  evening  meal,  the 
menu  for  which  is  not  quite  so  elaborate,  but  sufficiently 
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different  to  make  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. After  the  evening  meal,  when  the  older  guests 
have  for  the  most  part  departed  for  their  homes,  the 
young  folks  have  full  sway,  and  the  festivities  continue 
often  until  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

From  a  newspaper  account  of  a  typical  Amish  wed- 
ding the  following  is  quoted,  the  few  sentences  indicating 
what  most  impressed  the  one  who  furnished  the  story 
to  the  paper: 

"The  wedding  festivities  lasted  until  after  one  o'clock 
on  the  following  day.  The  banquet  included  five  geese, 
twelve  ducks,  twelve  chickens,  seventy  pies,  forty  loaves 
of  bread,  fourteen  cakes  three  layers  high,  two  bushels  of 
potato  chips,  one  and  one  half  bushels  of  mashed  potatoes, 
besides  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Twenty 
stewed  chickens  were  served  for  supper." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  a  young  boy  expressed  the 
wish  that  his  sister  would  get  married  so  they  would 
"have  a  wedding."  He  added :  "We  have  such  good  times 
at  weddings  and  good  things  to  eat."  In  a  real  sense 
marriage  occasions  are  the  great  opportunity  for  social 
fellowship  in  the  lives  of  the  Amish.  They  furnish  more 
than  anything  else  in  Amish'  life  a  "good  time."  Many 
an  outsider,  who  is  fortunate  to  have  an  invitation  to  an 
Amish  wedding,  willingly  sits  through  the  lengthy  three- 
hour  service,  even  if  he  cannot  understand  a  word  of  the 
German  language,  considering  it  a  privilege  to  be  able 
to  see  how  the  Amish  are  able,  in  spite  of  what  often 
appears  to  be  a  straight-laced  religious  life,  to  really  re- 
lax and  experience  the  full  joys  of  social  fellowship. 

A  number  of  ceremonies  which  are  not  of  a  religious 
nature  are  generally  considered  essential  to  the  complete 
celebration  of  a  wedding.  For  example,  it  would  be  an 
unusual  wedding  if  some  time  during  the  afternoon  or 
evening  the  groom  were  not  thrown  over  some  fence,  to 
indicate  that  now  he  is  "on  the  other  side."  Similarly, 
somewhere  in  the  bride's  path  on  that  day  there  will  be 
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a  broom,  over  which  she  unconsciously  steps  to  indicate 
that  now  she  has  entered  the  domestic  sphere.  Naturally 
these,  and  other  observances  common  to  wedding  occa- 
sions, prove  the  source  of  added  merriment. 

A  number  of  things  which  are  commonly  associated 
with  weddings  are  missing  at  Amish  weddings.  There 
are  no  floral  decorations,  or  bridal  bouquets,  which  are 
not  regarded  as  necessary  and  possibly  would  be  con- 
sidered out  of  place.  Bridal  veils  also  are  unheard  of 
among  them.  Wedding  rings  are  not  used,  since  jewelry 
is  not  worn  by  the  Amish.  There  is  no  place  for  a  maid 
of  honor,  a  flower  girl,  or  a  ring  bearer  in  an  Amish  mar- 
riage ceremony.  Nor  is  the  father  of  the  bride  pressed 
into  service  to  give  the  bride  away.  Two  bridesmaids 
and  two  groomsmen  constitute  the  necessary  attendants. 

Naturally  no  photographer  appears  on  the  scene  at 
an  Amish  wedding  to  take  a  picture  of  the  newly-weds, 
or  of  the  bridal  party,  since  the  Amish  do  not  believe  in 
having  a  likeness  made  of  themselves.  The  custom  of 
taking  a  wedding  trip  also  is  not  common  among  them. 
The  closest  approach  to  this  would  be  the  expected  visits 
of  the  newly-married  couple  in  the  homes  of  many  of 
their  relatives  during  the  following  weeks  and  months. 

The  question  frequently  asked,  "how  was  the  bride 
dressed?"  must  be  considered  in  the  account  of  even  an 
Amish  wedding.  The  customary  dress  of  the  women  who 
attend  an  Amish  wedding,  unmarried  as  well  as  married 
is  a  black  apron,  a  cape  the  color  of  the  dress  worn,  and  a 
white  cap.  The  bride  however  wears  just  the  opposite. 
The  color  of  her  wedding  dress  is  of  her  own  choosing, 
although  it  would  naturally  not  be  either  black  or  white. 
The  bride  however  wears  a  black  cap,  a  white  cape,  and 
a  white  apron.  This  is  the  last  time  that  she  wears  an 
apron  and  cape  of  this  color  at  the  services  of  the  church. 
We  are  told  that  many  of  the  newly  married  women 
carefully  lay  away  their  white  bridal  cape  and  apron,  so 
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that  they  may  be  used  on  the  only  other  occasion  that 
that  they  would  be  suitable — as  a  shroud. 

Several  additional  facts  concerning  weddings  should 
be  noted.  For  instance,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  wed- 
dings among  the  Amish  generally  take  place  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  Seldom  is  there  an  Amish  wedding  at  any 
other  time.  The  chief  reason  given  for  this  practice  is 
that  in  a  farming  community  there  is  too  much  work  dur- 
ing the  other  seasons  of  the  year;  the  only  season  when 
they  can  take  time  for  such  occasions  is  in  autumn.  An- 
other reason  mentioned  is  that  marriages  in  the  autumn 
season  afford  sufficient  time  to  the  newly-married  couples 
to  get  ready  for  housekeeping  in  the  spring.  It  may  be 
mentioned  again  that,  since  the  newly-married  are  ex- 
pected to  do  a  great  deal  of  visiting  among  their  respec- 
tive relatives,  such  visiting  would  be  most  convenient 
for  them  and  their  hosts  during  the  winter  season  of  the 
year.  However,  as  in  most  cases  where  customs  of  this 
sort  prevail,  the  chief  reason  for  their  continuance  is  be- 
cause they  have  always  done  things  this  way,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  change  from  the 
established  rule. 

A  custom  that  strikes  us  as  being  more  strange  is 
that  of  having  weddings  only  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
Occasionally  a  small  wedding  takes  place  on  Sunday,  but 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  appear  to  be  the  regular  days 
for  marriages.  In  most  cases  the  Amish  say  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  custom  to  have  these  special  days  for  wed- 
dings ;  others  state  their  belief  that  it  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  convenience,  since  Monday  would  be  too  close  to  Sun- 
day, the  same  holding  true  for  Saturday;  while  Wednes- 
day has  always  been  regarded  as  an  unlucky  day.  But 
the  real  reason  for  this  rule  has  been  forgotten ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  custom  seems  so  deeply-rooted,  with  no 
thought  of  deviating  from  it,  leads  one  to  believe  that 
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there  was  originally  a  reason  for  it,  which  has  been  com- 
pletely forgotten,  although  the  practice  remains. 

In  a  recent  article  on  "Months  and  Days,"  by  Edwin  M. 
Fogel  (4),  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  facts  related 
concerning  the  days  of  the  week.  The  author  mentions 
that  there  has  been  a  saying  current  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  with  reference  to  Wednesday:  "Mitt- 
woch  is  ken  Daak"  (Wednesday  is  no  day) — hence  noth- 
ing special  is  to  be  done  or  begun  on  that  day.  (5) 

Concerning  Tuesday,  Fogel  says :  "Dienstag  is  a  Mid- 
dle German  corruption  of  Dingstac, — the  day  of  the  Ding. 
The  popular  assembly  in  Germanic  is  called  Ding.  .  .  . 
Everything  pertaining  to  the  Ding  was  sacred."  (6) 

He  states  that  Thursday  or  Donnerstag  is  named 
after  Donar.  He  writes:  "That  weddings  should  most 
popularly  come  on  Thursday  may  be  traced  back  to 
Donar,  who  was  especially  to  be  propitated  at  a  wed- 
ding. .  .  .  The  entire  house  was  under  the  protection  of 
Donar,  so  the  hearth  was  sacred  to  him  also.  .  .  .  Besides 
being  god  of  the  house  and  the  hearth,  he  was  also  god 
of  marriage  and  wedded  life."  (7) 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Monday  would  be  unsatisfactory 
for  an  Amish  wedding,  since  it  would  be  considered 
wrong  for  a  member  of  the  Church  to  join  in  the  prep- 
arations which  must  be  made  on  the  day  before  the  wed- 
ding. The  Amish  would  not  approve  of  preparations  for 
a  wedding  on  the  Sabbath.  Saturday,  being  the  day  be- 
fore Sunday, — even  the  name  Sonn-Abend  suggesting  the 
eve  of  Sunday,  would  not  be  a  suitable  day.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  continue  the  celebration  throughout  the 
evening  on  a  Saturday  without  violating  the  Sabbath  law. 

4.  Fogel,  E.  M.,  "Of  Months  and  Days,"  in  Pennsylvania  Folklore  Society,  Vol. 
5,  pp.  6-23. 

B.  Fogel,  E.  M.,  "Of  Months  and  Days,"  in  Pennsylvania  Folklore  Society,  Vol. 
5,  p.  18. 

6.  Fogel,  E.  M.,  "Of  Months  and  Days,"  in  Pennsylvania  Folklore  Society,  Vol. 

5,  p.  17. 

7.  Fogel,  E.  M.,  "Of  Months  and  Days,"  in  Pennsylvania  Folklore  Society,  Vol. 

6,  p.  18. 
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And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  among  many  people  Fri- 
day has  been  considered  unlucky  for  any  new  undertak- 
ing, because  Christ  was  crucified  on  Friday. 

The  statements  made  in  this  connection  are  not  of- 
fered as  an  explanation  for  the  Amish  adherence  to  the 
practice  of  confining  their  wedding  occasions  to  the  two 
days  of  the  week — Tuesday  and  Thursday.  The  signifi- 
cance attached  to  the  several  days  of  the  week  as  is  so 
clearly  brought  out  by  Fogel  suggests  however  that 
somewhere  in  the  forgotten  past  lies  the  explanation  for 
a  custom  which  is  so  carefully  carried  out  by  the  Amish 
people. 

That  customs  should  remain,  even  after  their  origin 
is  forgotten  should  not  seem  strange,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  even  in  our  day  old  shoes  and  rice  are  thrown 
at  newly-married  couples;  ear  rings  continue  to  adorn 
feminine  ears;  battleships  glide  down  into  the  water  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  crashing  of  a  bottle  of  wine; 
and  cornerstones  are  still  placed  in  the  foundations  of 
new  churches. 

Marriages  with  non-Amish  are  discouraged  by  the 
Amish  people,  and  in  a  measure  forbidden.  An  Amish 
bishop  will  not  perform  the  ceremony  unless  both  parties 
belong  to  the  Old  Order  Church.  One  who  disobeys  this 
rule  of  the  Church  is  suspended  and  denied  the  privileges 
of  the  Church.  There  is  a  scriptural  basis  for  this  prac- 
tice in  St.  Paul's  admonition :  "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
with  unbelievers."  (8)  In  case  the  non-Amish  partner 
becomes  affiliated  with  the  Church  (the  Amish  Church) 
the  offending  member  may  be  reinstated.  Otherwise  the 
impression  seems  to  be  that  the  suspension  continues  and 
cannot  be  lifted.  But  the  infrequency  of  such  an  occur- 
rence make  its  difficult  to  ascertain  what  would  be  done 
in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

In  a  book,  entitled  "Descendants  of  Jacob  Hoch- 
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stetler"  (9)  appear  some  interesting  references  to  the 
practice  of  the  Amish  of  forbidding  marriages  with  out- 
siders. Jacob  Hochstetler  was  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter  as  one  of  the  pioneer  members  of  the  Amish 
Church  in  America,  and  the  author  of  this  book  traces 
his  descendants  down  to  the  present  time.  He  says :  "The 
number  of  Amish  families  that  came  to  this  country  in 
early  times  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  descendants 
of  these  families  have  continued  to  live  side  by  side 
through  all  these  years,  and  have  intermarried  again  and 
again."  (10)  The  author  states  that  his  book  "presents 
over  seven  hundred  families  where  descendants  of  our 
ancestor  have  married  each  other."  (n) 

Another  matter  that  should  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  marriage  is  the  small  amount  of  family  discord 
among  the  Amish.  Divorce  is  practically  unknown 
among  them,  and  separations  are  rare.  Being  divorced 
would  naturally  mean  being  subjected  to  discipline  on 
the  part  of  the  Church;  but  this  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  break-up  of  homes  through  divorce.  Some 
interesting  explanations  for  this  absence  of  family  dis- 
cord are  given  by  representatives  of  the  group. 

The  Amish  stress  the  greater  care  that  they  take  in 
arranging  for  a  wedding,  in  their  practice  of  consulting 
the  parents  of  the  bride  beforehand  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  reason  why  they  think  the  wedding  should 
not  take  place,  their  practice  of  announcing  an  intended 
marriage  to  the  congregation,  their  custom  of  consulting 
with  the  parties  who  contemplate  matrimony,  and  in- 
structing them  concerning  the  seriousness  of  the  mar- 
riage vows.  They  emphasize  the  fact  that  on  each  wed- 
ding occasion  the  sermon  deals  with  the  duties  that  be- 
long to  the  married.    Not  only  are  the  ones  who  desire 


9.  Hostetler,  Rev.  Harvey,  "Descendants  of  Jacob  Hochstetler." 

10.  Hostetler,  Rev.  Harvey,  "Descendants  of  Jacob  Hochstetler,"  p.  13. 

11.  Hostetler,  Rev.  Harvey,  "Descendants  of  Jacob  Hochstetler,"  p.  12. 
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to  be  united  in  marriage  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
duties  as  married  people,  but  also  those  who  have  been 
married  for  some  time. 

The  Amish  also  believe  that  there  is  importance  to 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  in  an  Amish  home  the  wife 
is  an  active  worker,  as  well  as  her  husband.  The  ideal 
held  before  her  is  that  found  in  the  Scriptures:  "She 
riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  the 
household.  .  .  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness."  (12) 

But  whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  significant 
that  divorce  is  so  seldom  the  announcement  that  an 
Amish  marriage  has  come  to  an  end ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  disgust  with  which  these  people  view  the 
present  ease  of  severing  the  marriage  bond. 

12.  Proverbs  81. 


Amish  Funerals 


]  S  would  be  expected,  the  occasion  of  death  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  large  number  of  strange  cus- 
toms among  the  Old  Order  Amish.  The  desire 
of  the  people  to  cling  to  the  ways  of  former  days 
is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  their 
funeral  regulations. 

The  first  difference  that  an  outsider  notices  in  case 
of  death  in  an  Amish  family,  is  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence that  a  death  has  taken  place  in  the  home.  There 
is  no  "crepe"  at  the  door  or  any  similar  indication  that 
it  is  a  house  of  mourning.  This  often  leads  to  embarrass- 
ment, when  visitors  or  salesmen  spend  some  time  there 
without  knowing  that  a  death  has  just  occurred  in  the 
household. 

Another  familiar  evidence  of  the  presence  of  death  is 
missing,  since  no  flowers  are  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  an  Amish  funeral.  This  disapproval  of  floral  tri- 
butes, which  is  common  to  various  Anabaptist  groups, 
may  be  attributed  to  various  reasons.  The  evident  ex- 
planation is  that  it  has  never  been  the  custom  among 
them  to  have  flowers  at  funerals.  They  would  consider 
flowers  an  unnecessary  expense.  They  would  also  recog- 
nize the  danger  that  there  might  be  more  flowers  at  one 
funeral  than  another,  which  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with  their  principle  that  all  of  their  number  shall  be 
"laid  away"  in  the  same  manner. 

A  plain  unvarnished  wooden  coffin  alone  is  allowed 
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for  an  Amish  burial.  Caskets  of  modern  styles,  of  wood 
or  metal,  are  not  permitted.  There  are  no  handles  on  an 
Amish  coffin.  The  pall-bearers  must  take  hold  of  the 
sides  of  the  coffin,  which  is  often  quite  a  task  when  there 
is  considerable  distance  between  the  house  and  the  place 
where  the  hearse  stands.  Very  plain  lining  is  allowed  in- 
side the  coffin,  but  the  outside  must  be  uncovered.  Slum- 
ber blankets  are  unknown.  The  shaped  lid  of  the  coffin 
is  in  two  pieces,  and  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  lid, 
which  is  fastened  with  hinges,  is  opened  for  the  "view- 
ing." 

The  dead  are  always  dressed  in  white.  In  the  case  of 
men,  this  consists  of  white  trousers,  shirt  and  occasion- 
ally a  white  vest;  for  the  women  the  customary  garb  is 
a  white  dress,  white  cape  and  white  apron.  The  white 
cape  and  apron  are  frequently  those  which  the  departed 
wore  for  the  last  time  on  her  wedding  day,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  preserved  for  this  time,  when  they 
are  again  the  proper  attire. 

The  contrast  is  very  striking  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Amish  people,  wearing  every 
color  but  white.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  the  reason 
that  white  is  the  color  in  which  the  dead  are  dressed,  is 
because  of  the  references  in  the  book  of  Revelations  to 
the  dead  as  arrayed  in  white.  (*) 

The  Amish  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  preserving  the  human  body  after  death.  Formerly 
they  insisted  on  the  earlier  method  of  keeping  the  body 
on  sod,  which  was  constantly  moistened.  The  use  of  the 
"ice  box"  was  later  permitted.  However,  when  embalm- 
ing came  into  use,  they  refused  to  permit  undertakers  to 
use  this  means  of  preserving  the  body.  When  the  law  was 
passed,  compelling  the  use  of  this  newer  method  of  pre- 
servation, they  discovered  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  withdraw  their  objections.    Conformity  to  a  human 


1.  Revelations  3:5,  4:4,  7:9,  etc. 
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law,  even  if  it  necessitates  permitting  something  of 
which  they  disapprove,  is  in  their  opinion  in  accordance 
with  St.  Paul's  advice:  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers."  (2) 

The  explanation  which  would  be  given  for  this  op- 
position to  modern  methods  of  preserving  the  body  would 
likely  be  that  this  practice  is  interfering  with  God's  plan 
for  the  human  body.  The  Lord  said  to  Adam:  "Dust 
thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  (3)  Embalm- 
ing represents  an  effort  to  postpone  the  return  of  man 
to  his  original  element.  When  we  remember  the  Amish 
desire  to  deviate  at  little  as  possible  from  the  customs  of 
the  past,  we  are  able  to  understand  the  Amish  attitude, 
since  embalming  is  a  definite  departure  from  the  prac- 
tices of  former  times. 

Most  of  the  Amish  people  who  attend  a  funeral  are 
dressed  in  black.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the  near 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  but  of  the  congregation  gener- 
ally. When  we  bear  in  mind  the  family-ideal  of  the 
Amish  congregation,  and  realize  how  much  intermarriage 
there  is  between  the  several  families,  we  can  readily  see 
that  most  of  them  would  have  the  feeling  that  out  of 
respect  they  ought  to  be  dressed  in  the  color  of  mourn- 
ing. 

The  funeral  services  as  conducted  by  the  Amish  min- 
isters are  long,  as  are  all  their  services.  In  general 
character  the  funeral  service  resembles  the  regular  ser- 
vice on  Sunday,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  no  sing- 
ing at  a  funeral.  A  hymn  may  be  read,  but  is  never 
sung.  The  discourses  are  frequently  filled  with  personal 
references  to  the  departed,  since  in  a  closely-knit  group 
like  the  Amish,  personal  friendships  are  naturally 
intimate. 

Following  the  service,  the  tables  are  brought  into  the 
house,  and  preparations  are  made  for  the  noon  meal, 


2.  Romans  18:  1. 

3.  Genesis  8:  19. 
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which  generally  precedes  the  interment.  Contrary  to 
what  we  might  expect,  the  meal  served  at  a  funeral  is 
considerably  more  elaborate  than  that  customary  at  the 
Sunday  services.  Hot  dishes  are  generally  a  part  of  the 
menu  for  funerals. 

Naturally,  in  recognition  of  the  occasion  of  death, 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  greater  quietness  during  the 
dinner  hour  than  during  a  similar  congregational  meal 
on  Sunday.  While  the  dinner  is  being  served,  the  body 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  which  can  be  closed  off 
from  the  remainder  of  the  downstairs,  usually  in  the 
room  known  as  the  "Kammer."  (4) 

After  all  those  who  desire  to  go  along  to  the  ceme- 
tery have  eaten  dinner,  the  horses  are  hitched  and 
the  procession  starts  to  the  place  of  burial.  A  plain 
horse-drawn  covered  wagon,  longer  than  the  ordinary 
Amish  covered  carriage,  alone  may  be  used  by  the  under- 
taker at  an  Amish  funeral,  to  transport  the  body  to  the 
grave-yard.  Even  a  plain  horse-drawn  "hearse"  would 
not  be  permitted.  To  see  an  Amish  funeral  procession, 
with  a  plain  covered  wagon  or  "Todtenwagen"  leading 
the  procession,  and  forty  or  more  Amish  carriages  fol- 
lowing, is  a  sight  which  beggars  description,  and  illus- 
trates the  desire  of  these  people  to  continue  in  the  tradi- 
tional practices  of  their  faith,  with  no  regard  for  the 
changing  fashions  of  the  world  around  them.  Funeral 
customs  may  change;  but  for  the  Amish,  the  way  their 
people  have  for  generations  been  "laid  away"  is  satis- 
factory. 

A  wooden  "rough  box"  alone  is  allowed  in  the  grave. 
Concrete  and  steel  vaults  would  be  forbidden.  The  ex- 
planation is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  preservation 
of  the  body.  The  dust  must  return  to  the  dust.  Why, 
they  ask,  should  there  be  a  postponement  of  the  natural 


4.  Kammer  is  the  name  frequently  given  to  a  small  sleeping-room  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  house. 
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course?  Modern  improvements,  such  as  lowering-de- 
vices, artificial  grass  grave  linings  and  carpets,  cemetery 
tents  are  not  permitted.  The  Amish  believe  in,  and  in- 
sist on  a  strictly  "plain"  burial. 

After  the  arrival  at  the  cemetery,  the  body  is  imme- 
diately lowered  into  the  grave,  the  lid  of  the  outer  case 
is  put  in  place,  and  the  pall-bearers  commence  closing  the 
grave.  The  members  of  the  family  and  their  friends 
surround  the  grave,  looking  on  in  silence. 

When  the  task  of  filling  in  the  earth  has  been  nearly 
completed,  one  of  the  Ministers,  who  is  usually  a  relative, 
reads  a  hymn,  after  which  all  present  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  silence.  A  few  words  are  spoken,  and  the  bene- 
diction is  pronounced. 

By  this  time  the  grave  is  completely  closed;  the  two 
wooden  grave  markers  at  the  head  and  feet  are  put  in 
place;  and  quietly  they  go  to  their  teams  and  leave  for 
their  homes.  The  mound  of  fresh  earth  in  the  deserted 
cemetery  indicates  that  the  last  rites  are  ended,  and  their 
full  duty  to  a  fellow-member  of  the  faith  has  been  per- 
formed. 

When  a  death  occurs  in  an  Amish  family,  the  neigh- 
bors realize  that  certain  things  are  expected  of  them, 
and  they  are  eager  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren 
and  sisters  in  their  sorrow.  The  women  make  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  noon  meal  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  assist  in  rearranging  the  furnishings  of  the 
home  for  the  benches  and  tables.  Several  of  the  men 
offer  to  dig  the  grave ;  others  bring  the  church's  benches 
to  the  home,  and  arrange  for  the  care  of  the  teams  of 
those  attending  the  funeral.  In  addition,  the  men  serve 
in  the  capacity  of  inviting  friends  to  the  funeral  service. 
Invitations  are  personal,  not  written  or  printed.  A  per- 
sonal invitation  to  a  funeral  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a 
"Warnung,"  which  in  this  case  is  not  to  be  translated 
"warning,"  but  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  "notice." 
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This  practice  clearly  suggests  the  customs  of  the  days 
when  telephones  were  unknown,  and  mail  service  was  un- 
certain. 

There  is  naturally  no  uncertainty  in  anyone's  mind 
where  the  service  will  be  held  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
— not  in  some  church  building,  nor  in  a  funeral  director's 
home,  but  in  the  home,  where  the  departed  lived.  This 
will  be  evident  to  everyone  who  learns  of  the  death.  The 
time  of  the  service  will  also  be  known  by  everybody, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  the  funerals  of  children, 
seldom  is  a  funeral  held  at  any  other  time  but  in  the 
morning. 

The  position  of  the  funeral  director  at  an  Amish 
funeral  is  different  from  what  is  generally  the  case.  He 
understands  that  little  is  expected  of  him,  and  is  content 
to  remain  in  the  background.  Most  of  the  directing  is 
done  by  the  members  themselves.  The  impression  one 
gathers  is  that  their  preference  would  be  if  they  could 
maintain  the  former  custom  of  attending  to  all  the  details 
of  a  funeral  themselves,  without  of  necessity  having  a 
funeral  director.  This  was  the  older  practice.  The  lay- 
ing out  of  the  dead,  the  making  of  the  coffin,  and  the 
transportation  of  the  body  to  the  place  of  burial,  were 
as  much  a  labor  of  love  as  is  in  the  present  day  the  dig- 
ging of  the  grave  in  which  the  body  is  laid  at  rest.  How- 
ever, as  in  many  other  matters,  the  requirements  of  the 
laws  of  the  state,  make  practically  impossible  strict  con- 
formity with  the  way  things  used  to  be  done. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  funeral  director  at  an 
Amish  funeral  must  be  an  outsider.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  physician  who  attends  them  when  sick,  they  are 
dependent  on  some  one  not  of  the  Amish  faith  when  a 
death  occurs.  There  are  no  Amish  undertakers.  It  would 
not  be  considered  proper  for  one  of  their  number  to  en- 
ter that  profession,  and  more  especially  since  an  ad- 
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vanced  course  of  study  is  required  of  those  who  desire 
to  become  funeral  directors. 

Because  there  is  no  variation  from  the  one  style  of 
coffin,  the  Amish  know  in  advance  what  the  undertaker's 
bill  will  be.  The  task  of  the  latter  is  simplified,  since  he 
knows  that  only  one  type  of  coffin  will  be  required,  and 
since  many  of  the  other  details  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
the1  undertaker  are  settled  once  for  all  cases  among  the 
Amish  people. 

Whether  the  Amish  ministers  would  conduct  funeral 
services  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  not  affiliated  with 
the  Amish  congregation,  is  not  clear.  There  would  be 
little  occasion  for  any  such  requests,  since  the  Amish 
ministers  officiate  only  in  the  German  language,  which 
would  hardly  be  desired  in  funerals  among  non-Amish 
people.  Should  the  matter  come  up,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  special  decision  by  the  clergy,  since  there  has  been 
no  official  action  concerning  it.  One  of  the  ministers, 
when  questioned  about  what  would  be  done  in  such  a 
case,  said  he  could  see  no  occasion  for  this  problem  aris- 
ing in  the  Amish  section,  since  almost  everybody  had  at 
least  some  church  preference. 

In  the  Discipline  of  1809  (5)  there  is  an  article  that 
states:  "Permission  shall  be  given  to  'admonish'  at  a 
funeral  in  our  brotherhood,  but  not  otherwise."  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  least  formerly  Amish 
ministers  would  officiate  only  at  the  funeral  services  of 
members  of  the  "brotherhood."  The  likelihood  is  that 
the  rule  still  stands. 

A  similar  question  arises  in  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  Amish  Church,  who  is  under  discipline.  An  Amish 
minister  would  be  permitted  to  officiate  at  his  funeral 
services,  and  would  do  so,  if  requested.  In  support  of 
this  action  a  portion  of  the  Articles  of  Dortrecht  are 
quoted.    In  the  section  of  this  confessional  standard, 
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which  discusses  "shunning"  it  is  stated  that  "should  he 
(the  offender)  be  in  need  ....  we  are  in  duty  bound, 
according  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  to  render  him  aid  and  assistance,  as  necessity 
may  require."  (6)  One  who  has  strayed  from  the  Amish 
fold  and  failed  to  return  in  spite  of  repeated  invitations, 
at  the  time  of  death,  is  considered  to  "be  in  need." 


6.  "The  Discipline  of  1809,"  translated  by  Harold  S.  Bender,  Mennonite  Quarterly 

Review,  April,  1934,  p.  90. 
6.  The  Dortrecht  Confession  of  Faith.    Article  xvii. 


AMISH  CEMETERIES 


EMETERIES  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  are 
seldom  found  along  a  main  road.  Most  of  them 
started  as  a  family  burying-ground  on  some  part 
of  the  farm.  Through  intermarriage  with  other 
families,  they  became  regular  places  of  burial 
for  the  Amish  community  in  general. 

An  Amish  cemetery  is  not  always  easy  to  locate. 
There  is  no  church  steeple  casting  its  shadow  over  the 
rows  of  stones;  nor  is  there  a  spire-less  meeting  house, 
which,  when  approached,  leads  one  to  believe  that  a 
cemetery  is  to  be  found  nearby.  Since  the  Old  Order 
Amish  have  no  churches  or  meeting  houses,  their  bury- 
ing grounds  represent  simply  a  portion  of  ground  cut 
out  of  a  farm,  and  reserved  as  a  place  for  the  burial 
of  their  dead. 

The  approaches  to  Amish  burying-grounds  are  gener- 
ally long  lanes  leading  off  the  road.  These  lanes  are  nar- 
row, and,  when  the  grass  is  high  in  summer,  they  are 
often  an  uncertain  venture  for  an  automobile.  They  are 
open  for,  and  used  primarily  by,  horses  and  wagons,  for 
which  the  paved  and  wider  roads  of  the  present  day  are 
not  needed.  Teams  in  a  funeral  procession  move  in  only 
one  direction.  More  than  a  single  track  for  a  team  would 
be  a  waste  of  space  and  money. 

The  entering  lane  of  a  cemetery  usually  ends  at  the 
wide  gate  of  a  large  enclosure,  which  is  not  a  parking 
space  but  a  hitching  yard.  Here  the  horses  may  be  tied, 
when  the  long  procession  on  the  day  of  a  funeral  has 
come  to  an  end.  This  space,  and  the  adjoining  burying 
ground  itself,  are  surrounded  by  a  board  fence.  A 
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smaller  gate  leads  from  the  hitching  ground  into  the 
cemetery  proper.  This  gate  is  wide  enough  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  the  pall-bearers,  carrying  the  remains  of  a 
fellow-member  to  their  last  resting  place. 

The  board  fence,  surrounding  the  hitching  ground  and 
the  cemetery,  is  intended  not  only  to  keep  cattle  from 
entering,  breaking  off  tombstones,  and  otherwise  disturb- 
ing the  cemetery.  The  fence  is  there  also  to  confine  the 
sheep,  which,  peacefully  grazing  within,  keep  the  grass 
from  growing  too  high. 

A  first  impression  of  an  Amish  graveyard  is  that  not 
much  care  is  being  given  to  it.  Very  little  appears  to  be 
done  in  keeping  graves  filled  up,  leveling  uneven  places, 
or  encouraging  the  grass  to  grow.  Sufficient  for  the 
most  part  are  the  sheep,  to  keep  the  grass  from  growing 
so  tall  that  tombstones  could  no  longer  be  seen,  or  that 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  walking  through  the  ceme- 
tery on  the  day  of  a  burial.  A  few  of  their  burying 
grounds  receive  more  attention.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  them  take  turns  in  keeping  the  grass  mowed,  the 
children  sharing  the  work  by  trimming  with  grass- 
shears  around  the  stones. 

The  stones  marking  graves  in  an  Amish  cemetery 
are  similar  in  design  and  size,  with  but  slight  variation 
in  size  for  the  grave  of  a  child  or  an  adult.  The  stones 
are  practically  all  of  limestone  or  a  bluish  marble.  The 
extent  to  which  these  stones  have  changed  in  color  often 
suggests  the  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  ones  whose  brief  obituary  they  record. 

In  most  Amish  cemeteries  foot-stones  are  used  at 
graves  as  well  as  headstones.  Before  permanent  tomb- 
stones are  put  in  place,  two  pieces  of  board  mark  the 
location  of  the  grave.  This  minimizes  the  danger  that 
another  grave  opened  nearby  might  disturb  the  resting 
place  of  some  one  interred  earlier.  Grave  markers,  such 
as  are  frequently  used  by  undertakers,  are  not  used  on 
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Amish  cemeteries.  The  old  custom  of  having  the  wooden 
markers  at  both  ends  of  the  grave  serves  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Few  are  the  unmarked  graves  in  an  Amish  cemetery. 
The  small  expense  connected  with  erecting  tombstones, 
even  the  work  of  placing  them  in  the  ground  being  done 
by  volunteers,  affords  little  excuse  for  not  having  a  grave 
marked.  The  likelihood  is  that  the  Amish  congregation 
would  see  to  it  that  the  grave  of  a  member  of  the  church 
was  properly  marked,  in  the  case  of  the  inability  of  a 
family  to  pay  for  the  customary  stones.  There  are  in- 
dividual members  of  the  church  who  have  themselves 
provided  numerous  grave  stones  for  friends,  whose  sur- 
viving relatives  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense. 

Inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  are  very  simple.  The 
name  of  the  one  for  whom  the  stone  is  erected,  is  given, 
and  the  relationship  to  others  in  the  case  of  a  wife  or 
child.  The  date  of  death  follows,  and  the  age  at  death. 
This,  the  Amish  believe,  is  all  the  information  which  a 
tombstone  needs  to  convey.  In  a  few  cases  the  date  of 
birth  is  included  in  the  inscription,  but  this  is  rare. 
Knowing  the  date  of  death  and  age  of  a  person,  anybody 
interested  would  be  able  to  determine  the  birth-date. 
Therefore  the  additional  line  is  not  necessary. 

One  looks  in  vain  in  Amish  cemeteries  for  epitaphs, 
which  at  least  in  former  generations  were  common  in 
other  cemeteries.  Not  even  expressions  like,  "At  Rest," 
"Rest  in  Peace"  are  to  be  found  there.  No  unnecessary 
carvings,  decorations,  or  symbols,  such  as  flowers,  doves, 
lambs,  etc.,  are  placed  on  Amish  tombstones.  We  gain 
the  impression  that  the  tombstone  in  an  Amish  ceme- 
tery has  one  purpose  alone, — to  record  who  is  buried  in 
the  grave  at  whose  head  it  stands,  and  that  anything  else 
is  considered  an  unwarranted  expense. 

Missing  on  an  Amish  cemetery  are  flowers,  wreaths, 
and  plants.    As  was  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
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there  are  no  flowers  at  an  Amish  funeral;  and  they  are 
not  considered  proper  on  the  cemetery.  This  likely  rep- 
resents the  continuation  of  a  custom  of  former  days. 
When  what  is  now  a  community  graveyard  was  merely  a 
burial  plot  somewhere  on  the  farm,  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  decoration  of  the  graves.  The  Amish  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  adopt  the  practice  prevailing  in 
other  cemeteries.  Flowers  in  abundance  grow  in  the 
yards  of  most  Amish  homesteads ;  but  none  are  gathered 
to  be  taken  to  the  grave  of  those  of  their  families  who 
have  preceded  them  in  death. 

Missing  also  on  an  Amish  cemetery  are  flags  and  grave- 
markers  of  veterans'  organizations  such  as  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  or  the  American  Legion.  Whether 
there  are  none  who  have  seen  service  for  their  country, 
interred  in  Amish  cemeteries,  or  whether  no  effort  is 
made  to  recognize  that  fact,  or  whether  there  would  be 
opposition  to  anything  which  might  suggest  military  ser- 
vice, is  unknown.  Realizing  that  as  a  group  the  Amish 
have  always  been  opposed  to  going  to  war,  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  markers  of  this  kind  and  flags  in  one 
of  their  cemeteries. 

Among  the  interesting  and  significant  facts  about 
an  Amish  cemetery  is  the  absence  of  tombstones  which 
are  erected  in  advance  of  death.  The  custom  which  pre- 
vails in  other  cemeteries  of  placing  a  tombstone  on  a 
cemetery  lot,  prior  to  the  death  of  the  person  whose 
name  appears  on  it,  the  date  of  death  to  be  added  later — 
this  custom  does  not  prevail  among  the  Amish.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Amish  have  no  fear  that  their  graves 
will  be  unmarked.  Members  of  the  family  see  to  that; 
if  they  fail  or  are  unable,  others  will  attend  to  it. 

Occasionally  in  an  Amish  graveyard  a  tombstone  of 
a  different  style  will  be  discovered,  or  an  undertaker's 
marker,  or  even  a  grave  with  a  plant  or  flowers  nearby. 
These  graves  will  be  recognized  immediately  as  those  of 
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"English"  people.  The  designation  "English"  in  this 
connection,  represents  to  the  Amish,  not  nationality  or 
ancestry;  but  membership  in  some  branch  of  the  Amish, 
which  has  departed  from  Amish  ways  of  life  to  the  ex- 
tent of  substituting  the  English  language  for  the  German 
in  services  of  worship. 

Amish  cemeteries  have  no  caretakers.  When  a  mem- 
ber dies,  his  neighbors  will  offer  to  open  the  grave,  and 
after  the  burial,  the  pall-bearers  close  the  grave.  It  is 
the  last  thing  they  are  able  to  do  in  behalf  of  a  neigh- 
bor and  friend.  They  perform  the  task,  realizing  they 
are  doing  for  a  brother  or  a  sister,  what  others  will  do 
for  them  some  time. 

No  charge  is  made  for  a  burial  plot  in  an  Amish  ceme- 
tery. In  this  we  recognize  the  continuance  of  a  custom 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  all  country  cemeteries  which 
were  connected  with  some  church.  Most  of  the  other 
denominations  controlling  cemeteries,  have  discontinued 
the  practice  of  granting  free  burial  ground,  and  sell 
burial  lots.  The  Amish,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  other 
connections,  continue  a  practice,  formerly  general,  but 
now  relinquished  by  most  of  the  others. 

Whether  the  privilege  of  free  burial  would  be  granted 
to  members  of  other  churches  or  of  no  churches,  who 
through  not  having  any  relationship  with  Amish  people 
would  have  no  claim  on  them,  is  a  matter  which  has  not 
been  decided.  The  Amish  feel  that  there  is  no  occasion 
for  any  such  request  in  the  section  where  they  live. 
Generally,  they  state,  people  have  some  sort  of  church 
relationship,  either  being  members  themselves,  or  having 
close  relatives  who  have  church  affiliations.  These 
churches,  in  their  opinion,  should  provide  for  their  ad- 
herents, as  the  Amish  do  for  their  people. 

No  plot  is  assigned  to  any  member  of  the  church,  as 
long  as  there  has  been  no  death  in  the  family.  The  Amish 
believe  that,  as  long  as  all  the  members  of  a  family  are 
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living,  they  have  no  need  for  any  definite  space  where 
they  will  be  buried.  When  a  death  occurs  in  a  family, 
parent  or  child,  a  space  is  assigned  to  them, — a  plot  suf- 
ficiently large  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of  that 
family. 

Additional  ground  for  a  cemetery,  when  the  plot  must 
be  enlarged,  is  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  members 
of  the  church.  Contributions  are  requested  from  the 
membership;  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  paying 
for  the  extension.  Naturally  the  main  contributions  to- 
ward the  payment  for  more  ground  come  from  those,  who 
are  interested  in  the  cemetery  from  the  point  of  view  of 
later  expecting  to  have  a  portion  reserved  for  their  use, 
or  from  those,  to  whom  such  space  has  been  assigned. 
These  voluntary  payments,  of  an  unspecified  sum,  would 
correspond  to  the  payment  made  in  other  cemeteries  for 
burial  rights.  However,  nothing  like  a  deed  to  a  ceme- 
tery lot  is  given  to  those  who  make  such  donations. 

In  some  graveyards  we  are  told  the  men  of  the 
church  get  together  one  day  each  year  and  have  a  "frolic" 
to  take  care  of  the  cemetery.  The  use  of  this  word  in 
such  a  connection  may  need  some  explanation.  The 
Amish  use  the  word  "frolic"  when  they  refer  to  a  com- 
munity gathering  for  some  definite  purpose.  A  farmer 
may  speak  of  a  barn-raising  he  had,  when  several  hun- 
dred of  his  neighbors  and  friends  assisted  in  the  work; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  will  likely  say  that  he  had  a  "frolic." 
The  English  equivalent  of  this  use  of  the  word  "frolic" 
would  likely  be  a  "get  together"  or  "making  a  party 
out  of  it."  The  purpose  of  these  gatherings  annually  is 
to  repair  the  fences  around  the  yard,  whitewash  them, 
fill  up  graves  which  have  settled,  and  dispose  of  any  sur- 
plus ground  which  has  accumulated  during  the  preced- 
ing year. 

In  one  of  the  cemeteries  we  are  told  this  was  formerly 
done  on  Decoration  Day.   As  a  result  some  people  began 
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to  think  that  the  Amish  were  celebrating  the  national 
holiday,  which  naturally  was  not  the  case.  In  order  to 
avoid  giving  a  wrong  impression,  this  "get-together"  for 
cemetery-improvement  is  now  held  on  the  day  after 
Memorial  Day. 

Visitors  in  Amish  graveyards  are  few.  The  Amish 
themselves  are  seldom  to  be  seen  visiting  the  graves  of 
their  departed.  'Naturally  they  would  have  no  occasion 
to  go  to  the  cemetery,  since  they  place  no  flowers  or  plants 
on  any  graves.  No  one  would  be  attracted  to  an  Amish 
cemetery  to  see  how  the  different  graves  are  decorated, 
since  no  decorations  are  to  be  found. 

One  can  readily  see  that  Amish  customs  with  refer- 
ence to  the  burying  grounds  of  their  church,  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  other  groups.  The  Amish  are 
conscious  of  this;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  the  cus- 
toms in  which  they  differ  from  their  non-Amish  neigh- 
bors, their  feeling  is  simply:  "This  is  'our  way';  that  is 
yours." 


The  Amish  and  Education 


HE  general  attitude  of  the  Old  Order  Amish 
toward  education  is  what  we  would  naturally 
expect  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  people  with 
their  heritage.  Anabaptists  have  as  a  rule  been 
opposed  to  education.  The  belief  in  immediate 
inspiration  usually  implies  a  certain  disregard  for 
human  learning.  Kessler,  who  recorded  his  impressions 
of  the  Anabaptists  at  St.  Gall,  writes :  "Because  they  are 
themselves  unlearned,  they  despise  all  learning,  pro- 
claiming that  revelation  and  the  inner  light  come  only 
to  the  simple  and  ignorant."  (x) 

Historically  it  is  true  that  most  American  colleges 
were  founded  primarily  to  furnish  clergymen  for  the 
various  denominations.  When  it  became  evident  that  the 
new  world  could  not  continue  to  depend  upon  the  universi- 
ties of  Europe  to  furnish  sufficient  ministers,  institutions 
were  started  to  supply  men  for  American  pulpits.  The 
development  of  these  colleges  in  other  directions  has  been 
the  outgrowth  of  this  primary  motive — to  supply  an 
educated  ministry.  Even  the  seal  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  places  "Theologia"  as  the  topmost  book  on 
the  stack  representing  the  different  branches  of  learning. 

Since  ministers,  including  bishops,  are  all  selected  by 
lot  among  Anabaptist  groups,  and  whoever  is  chosen, 
assumes  the  duties  of  the  office  immediately  and  without 
any  further  training,  there  has  naturally  not  been  the 
same  zeal  in  the  development  of  higher  education  among 
any  of  the  Anabaptists;  and  even  yet,  among  the  more 
progressive  branches  of  churches  with  an  Anabaptist 
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background,  there  is  an  evident  lagging  behind  along 
these  lines  of  development. 

The  only  educational  requirement  that  is  considered 
important  for  those  qualified  to  be  included  among  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write. 
Among  the  Amish  we  would  naturally  expect  that  the 
ability  to  read  the  German  language  would  be  considered 
more  essential  than  to  be  familiar  with  the  English,  since 
it  is  in  the  former  language  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  read 
and  expounded  to  the  people. 

It  would  be  taken  for  granted,  we  imagine,  that  even 
an  individual  who  was  unable  to  read  or  write,  might 
be  selected  for  the  ministry,  in  case  he  received  sufficient 
votes  to  have  his  name  entered  in  the  lot,  and  was  found 
to  be  holding  the  Bible  with  the  customary  slip  of  paper 
enclosed,  which  represented  the  divine  call.  How  such 
an  individual  would  be  able  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  the 
office  is  hard  to  see.  However  Smith  states  that  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  first  congregation  at  Northkill,  Jacob 
Hochstetler,  who  later  became  a  bshop,  could  not  write 
his  name  when  he  entered  the  country.  It  is  not  believed 
that  he  ever  learned  to  write,  since  twenty-five  years  later 
he  still  "made  his  mark".  (2) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Anabaptist  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  men  of  learning.  Conrad  Grebel,  Balthasar  Hub- 
maier,  Hans  Denck,  Dirk  Philips,  and  Menno  Simons  were 
all  highly-educated  men.  A  quotation  from  the  writings 
of  Menno  Simons  on  "Higher  Education,"  will  give  us  an 
insight  into  that  great  leader's  attitude  toward  human 
learning : 

"Learning  and  a  knowledge  of  languages  I  have  never  in 
my  life  despised,  but  have  from  my  youth  honored  and  loved. 
Although  I  have  not  acquired  them,  yet  (thanks  be  to  God) 
I  am  not  so  bereft  of  my  senses  that  I  should  despise  or 
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ridicule  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  through  which  the 
precious  word  of  divine  grace  has  come  to  us.  I  wish  from 
my  heart  that  I  and  all  the  pious  possessed  such  learning, 
if  we  could  in  true  humility  use  it  rightly  to  the  praise  of 
our  God  and  the  service  of  our  neighbor  in  the  pure  fear 
of  God."  (3) 

However  these  leaders,  even  though  they  were 
educated  men  themselves,  believed  that  no  course  of 
training  was  necessary  to  be  called  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
According  to  their  teachings,  all  that  was  needed  in  the 
case  of  one  called  to  preach,  was  some  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  the 
work  could  be  carried  on. 

In  speaking  of  the  Mennonites,  Smith  says  that  "while 
Mennonites  everywhere  encouraged  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  learning,  none  of  them  favored  higher 
education  until  far  into  the  nineteenth  century."  (4)  He 
mentions  that  it  was  not  until  1868  that  an  institution 
of  higher  education  was  opened  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Mennonite  Church.  (5) 

We  must  again  call  attention  to  the  evident  fact  that 
the  Amish  church  in  its  attitude  toward  education  repre- 
sents today  what  was  formerly  the  position  of  the  Menno- 
nite church  as  a  whole, — a  position  from  which  the 
Mennonite  church  has  moved  rapidly.  Possibly  there  is 
some  significance  to  the  saying  which  an  Amish  preacher 
claimed  originated  with  his  uncle:  "We  are  all  on  the 
same  train,  but  the  Amish  are  on  the  last  car." 

The  Amish  send  their  children  to  school  because  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  true  they  are  anxious  that 
their  children  shall  receive  an  elementary  education. 
They  want  them  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  simple  transactions  such  as  enter  into  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  farmer.    They  are  not  in  favor  of  a 
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compulsory  school  law.  If  they  had  their  choice,  they 
would  prefer  a  school  system  in  which  children  could 
be  in  attendance  whenever  it  was  convenient  to  their 
parents  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  work  at  home. 
School  Directors  in  sections  where  Amish  children  are 
among  those  in  attendance,  have  had,  and  still  have,  an 
endless  amount  of  trouble  in  enforcing  the  compulsory 
school  law.  Many  of  the  Amish  try  to  keep  their  children 
out  of  school  so  they  may  have  their  services  on  the  farm. 

As  soon  as  the  law  permits,  the  children  are  taken 
out  of  school,  and  remain  at  home  to  work,  or  are  hired 
out  with  some  neighboring  farmer.  None  of  the  Amish 
boys  or  girls  enter  high  school,  and  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  receive  no  consideration 
from  them  whatever.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the 
Old  Order  Amish  have  no  denominational  institutions  of 
learning  of  any  kind,  and  they  furnish  no  support  for 
any  such  institution. 

An  unnamed  Amishman,  writing  a  number  of  articles 
in  an  newspaper  concerning  his  group's  conception  of  the 
value  of  education,  said : 

"About  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  our  people  are  engaged  in 
some  form  of  agriculture  and  we  feel  positive  that  as 
farmers  we  are  better  off  with  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. Education  does  not  build  muscle  like  tilling  the  soil 
in  the  open  field  and  sunshine  with  lots  of  hard  work.  If 
a  boy  does  little  hard  work  before  he  is  twenty-one,  he 
probably  never  gets  to  like  it  afterward.  In  other  words, 
he  will  not  amount  to  much  as  a  farmer."  (6) 

Since  the  desire  of  the  Amish  is  that  their  boys  shall 
become  farmers,  and  the  girls  shall  spend  their  lives  in 
doing  housework,  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  those 
of  others,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  do  not  favor  a  con- 
tinuance of  education  beyond  the  elementary  grades.  In 
their  opinion,  to  be  good  farmers  or  housekeepers,  Amish 
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young  people  need  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  educational 
training. 

The  Amish  people  came  into  public  notice  in  recent 
years  because  of  their  activity  in  opposition  to  the 
erection  of  a  consolidated  school  building  in  a  township 
in  which  many  of  the  residents  are  members  of  their 
faith.  Their  opposition  was  based  in  part  on  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  money  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  building  came  from  a  Federal  grant,  which  it 
was  claimed  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  their 
church.  However,  the  chief  objection  that  the  Amish 
had  to  the  consolidated  school  was  that  it  meant  the 
closing  of  a  number  of  community  one-room  school  houses, 
which  their  children  had  been  attending.  The  problem 
which  the  Amish  faced  will  be  evident  when  we  compare 
the  one-room  building  with  the  new  school. 

The  single-room  country  school  is  generally  not  far 
from  the  Amish  home.  The  other  pupils  in  attendance 
are  largely  the  children  of  neighbors,  many  of  them  of 
the  same  faith.  Most  of  the  scholars  are  able  to  walk  to 
and  from  the  school.  The  country  school  house  is  usually 
heated  with  a  single  stove  which  is  in  the  same  room. 
The  furnishings  throughout  the  building  are  plain. 
Toilet  facilities  are  generally  to  be  found  outside.  If 
there  are  any  lights  at  all,  they  are  kerosene  or  gasoline 
lamps.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  we  can 
readily  see  that  there  is  not  much  danger  that  anything 
about  the  country  school  house  will  cause  the  child  in 
any  way  to  become  dissatisfied  with  the  "plain"  way  of 
living  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  at  home. 

The  consolidated  school  on  the  other  hand  presents 
a  different  picture.  The  child  is  no  longer  able  to  walk 
to  school ;  transportation  is  furnished  by  a  school  bus — a 
gasoline-propelled  vehicle  which  an  Amish  home  is  not 
permitted  to  possess.  Not  nearly  all  the  scholars  in  the 
consolidated  school  are  of  the  Amish,  or  even  of  the 
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"plain"  people.  A  furnace  somewhere  in  the  building 
furnishes  heat  in  a  manner  unknown  in  an  Amish  home. 
Electric  lights  illuminate  the  rooms  on  dark  days  with 
a  brilliance  quite  different  from  the  kerosene  lamps  at 
home.  Inside  toilet  facilities  present  comforts  with 
which  the  outside  toilet  compares  most  unfavorably. 
They  feel  there  is  great  danger  that  an  Amish  child  may 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  "plain"  manner  of  life,  and 
at  least  have  yearnings  for  some  of  the  modern  and 
"worldly"  ways  of  living. 

The  Amish  also  feel  that  associations  with  several 
hundred  children  of  different  kinds  will  be  more  likely 
to  lead  to  trouble  than  coming  in  contact  with  thirty  or 
forty  pupils  in  the  country  school.  Waiting  for  the  bus 
after  school  affords  opportunities  for  getting  into  mis- 
chief, or  learning  things  they  would  better  not  know.  A 
consolidated  school  may  throw  their  children  into  contact 
with  athletics,  dramatics,  music,  social  affairs, — all  of 
which  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  They  also  know 
that  in  many  cases  scholars  return  from  school  so  late 
that  they  are  of  little  use  around  home. 

This  affords  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Amish  looked  at  the  new  consolidated  school.  It  should 
be  said  in  fairness  that  only  a  few  of  their  number  were 
actively  engaged  in  trying  to  obstruct  the  movement. 
Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  township  of  other  faiths  were 
opposed  to  the  project  as  much  as  were  the  Amish;  but 
the  spectacle  of  the  bearded  Amishmen  in  their  typical 
Amish  garb  appearing  in  the  Governor's  office,  conferring 
with  State  and  Federal  officials,  was  so  unusual  and 
hitherto-unheard-of,  that  no  mention  was  made  of  any 
other  opposition  to  the  new  building.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Amish  them- 
selves looked  with  questioning  on  the  activities  of  the 
small  group  of  rebellious  Amish,  who  militantly  worked 
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against  the  new  school,  expressing  themselves  freely  that 
they  felt  that  these  brethren  were  "going  too  far." 

The  other  incident  that  brought  the  Amish  of  Lan- 
caster County  into  the  public  print  in  recent  years  was 
the  well-advertised  migration  of  some  Amish  families  to 
the  State  of  Maryland.  As  reasons  for  this  new  venture 
mention  was  generally  made  of  their  dissatisfaction  with 
Pennsylvania's  school  laws,  which  were  not  favorable  to 
the  Amish  desire  to  train  their  children  for  farming,  and 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Maryland  would  permit  them 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  school  after  the  seventh 
grade. 

To  what  extent  the  difference  in  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  two  States  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  migration,  which  actually  affected  less  than  a  dozen 
families,  is  not  known.  Largely  responsible  for  the 
movement  to  this  new  Amish  settlement  was  the  desire 
to  keep  their  children  on  farms.  The  Amish  are  com- 
mencing to  see  that  to  supply  homes  for  all  their  boys  and 
girls  in  rural  surroundings,  they  must  look  around  for 
other  localities  in  which  to  settle.  There  simply  will 
not  be  enough  farms  for  all  of  them  in  the  Lancaster 
County  district,  and  available  land  is  high  in  price.  That 
this  was  the  main  reason  for  the  migration  to  Maryland 
will  be  all  the  more  evident  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
a  similar  movement  was  started  in  1940,  heading  north- 
ward into  parts  of  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Possibly  the  attitude  of  the  Amish  people  toward 
education  can  best  be  expressed  in  their  own  words.  A 
small  four-page  leaflet  was  printed  in  1937,  addressed 
"To  Our  Men  in  Authority",  in  which  the  Old  Order 
Amish  joined  with  some  Old  Order  Mennonites  in  an 
effort  to  have  the  school  requirements  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  kept  at  a  level  low  enough  not  to  interfere 
with  their  faith.  More  than  half  the  names  signed  to 
the  leaflet  were  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  faith,  and  it  is 
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safe  to  say  that  the  pamphlet  expresses  Amish  opinion. 
A  portion  of  this  document  is  quoted : 

"We  the  Plain  Churches  do  believe,  and  have  evidence 
enough  to  believe,  if  we  send  our  children  under  this  code 
until  they  are  grown  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  or 
to  the  age  when  they  should  and  generally  do  join  the 
Church,  will  get  them  to  be  devoted  to  the  worldly  things 
and  undermine  our  Churches,  and  will  crumble,  and  is 
abridging  the  religious  freedom  of  our  Churches  in  the 
way  of  bringing  our  children  up  as  we  understand  the  Bible. 

Now  we  petition  the  authorities  to  exempt  the  children 
when  they  get  through  the  low  grades,  regardless  of  age. 
****** 

We,  the  undersigned  as  aforesaid,  if  the  children  are 
exempted  on  farm  and  domestic  work  when  they  get  through 
the  low  grades,  we  will  pledge  ourselves  to  further  bring 
our  children  up,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  educate  them  for  farm 
and  domestic  work  (not  public  work)  and  their  own  support. 
****** 

We  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  Common  Public 
Schools,  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  hand  our  children  over 
to  where  they  will  be  led  away  from  us."  (7) 

The  last  sentence  of  the  statement  quoted  above, 
apparently  expresses  a  thinly-veiled  threat  that,  if  the 
authorities  will  not  comply  with  the  requests,  they  may 
"withdraw  from  the  Common  Public  Schools,"  and 
establish  parochial  schools.  Several  such  schools  were 
opened  and  are  in  operation,  as  a  result  of  the  consoli- 
dated school  dispute  which  was  mentioned  earlier. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  attitude  toward  education 
on  the  part  of  the  Amish  is  the  fact  that  practically  all 
the  individuals  who  render  service  to  them  in  a  pro- 
fessional and  business  capacity,  are  other  than  their  own 
people.  The  physician  who  ministers  to  their  physical 
needs  in  time  of  illness,  the  veterinarian  who  renders  a 
similar  service  to  their  stock,  the  undertaker  who  buries 
their  dead,  the  teacher  of  the  school  their  children  attend, 


7.  Leaflet,  published  November  17,  1937. 
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the  attorney  who  transacts  their  legal  business,  the 
banker  upon  whom  they  depend  for  financial  service  and 
advice, — all  these,  and  a  host  of  others  are  not  of  "their 
kind  of  people",  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be, 
since  they  minimize  the  importance  of  an  education  and 
forbid  the  entrance  of  their  people  into  business  or  pro- 
fessional life.  An  apparent  inconsistency  is  evident — 
depending  on  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  education 
and  training  have  made  possible,  but  claiming  that  this 
kind  of  training  and  education  is  not  desirable  for  their 
own  people  to  acquire. 

How  long  migrations  will  be  able  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  population  among  the  Amish,  and  prevent 
the  entrance  of  .their  people  into  lines  of  activity  other 
than  agricultural,  is  a  question.  As  long  as  their  people 
are  able  to  remain  an  exclusively  rural  group,  as  they 
are  at  present,  it  is  not  likely  that  their  attitude  toward 
education  will  undergo  much  change. 


The  Amish  and  the  State 


HE  attitude  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  toward  the 
government  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
early  Anabaptists.  They  do  not  consider  it  their 
duty  to  help  make  the  laws  or  even  to  adminis- 
ter them.  Their  duty  is  confined  to  paying  their 
taxes,  and  being  obedient  to  the  laws  and  officers  of  the 
government  under  which  they  live. 

The  Articles  of  Schleitheim  of  152r<  state  that  "the 
worldly  governments  of  the  land  are  to  use  the  sword" 
0).  This  is  not  the  function  of  the  people  who  are  not 
associated  with  the  worldly  government.  The  article 
continues :  "Neither  is  it  the  Christian's  work  to  have  a 
part  in  civil  government;  because  the  rulings  of  govern- 
ment are  according  to  the  flesh."  (2) 

It  is  recognized  by  the  Amish  and  by  those  who  hold 
similar  views  that  the  State  must  exist,  since  it  was  in- 
stituted of  God  to  punish  the  wicked,  but  in  this  work 
the  Christian  has  no  part.  The  State  and  Church  have 
nothing  in  common,  and  must  remain  entirely  separate. 
The  State  should  not  interfere  with  the  Church,  and  the 
true  Christian  does  not  participate  in  matters  of  the 
State. 

In  an  earlier  section  mention  was  made  of  the  Amish 
objections  to  the  construction  of  a  consolidated  school  in 
a  district  where  many  of  their  people  live.  Part  of  the 
opposition  to  this  project  was  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  a  grant  of  considerable  size  from  the  Public  Works 
Administration  was  used  in  erecting  the  school  building. 


1.  Smith,  C.  H. — "The  Mennonites  of  America",  p.  44. 

2.  Smith,  C.  H. — "The  Mennonites  of  America,"  p.  44. 
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To  accept  a  gift  from  the  Federal  government  for  this 
purpose  was  regarded  as  wrong,  by  the  Amish. 

When  the  Federal  government  inaugurated  the  move- 
ment for  the  restriction  of  acreages  in  several  crops,  the 
Amish  at  first  were  not  willing  to  sign  any  contracts  in 
which  they  agreed  to  cut  down  their  acreage.  They, 
however,  complied  with  the  government's  request.  Later, 
when  payments  were  made  to  those  who  had  followed 
the  government's  suggestion,  the  Amish  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  money.  This  would  represent  a  money  return 
which  was  not  earned  by  their  labors. 

That  the  Amish  from  the  beginning  of  their  history 
in  this  country  have  practiced  a  policy  of  keeping  out  of 
public  affairs,  is  evident  from  the  following  quotation 
from  the  petition  of  1718: 

"We  are  required  to  obey  laws  in  whose  making  we  can- 
not participate.  .  .  .  We  do  not  attend  elections, — we  enter 
not  your  courts  of  justice, — we  hold  no  offices  either  civil 
or  military."  (3) 

Reference  was  made  in  the  section  on  education  to  a 
number  of  articles  which  were  published  in  a  newspaper 
in  which  an  Amishman  expressed  his  views  on  education 
and  taxes.  Several  days,  after  the  appearance  of  these 
articles,  a  communication  from  another  Amishman  was 
printed  in  the  same  newspaper,  in  which  the  writer  ob- 
jected to  his  brother  Amishman's  activity  in  this  matter, 
and  expressed  what  to  him  was  the  true  Amish  attitude. 
He  wrote: 

"While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  Amish  faith  are  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  are  not  interested  in  a  college  education, 
yet  many  of  the  statements  made  by  the  'so-called  spokes- 
man' are  not  in  harmony, — but  rather  are  contrary  to  the 
Amish  faith.  Every  Amish  man  or  woman  that  is  true  to 
their  faith  will  'render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  be 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  be  God's,'  Luke  20: 


3.  A  petition  which  is  mentioned  by  Redmond  Conyngham  in   1831 — Hazard's 
Register  1831  Vol.  VII,  p.  151.    The  date,  1718,  is  likely  wrong. 
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25,  and  will  pray  for  those  in  authority,  instead  of  com- 
plaining about  grievous  taxes,  etc.,  so  that  we  may  live  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  life  in  all  Godliness  and  honesty  (1  Tim. 
2:1-3)  and  further  will  respect  and  obey  our  Magistrates  as 
the  Apostle  teaches  us  in  Romans  13"  (4) 

This  statement  which  presumably  was  made  by  one 
of  their  number,  expresses  the  Amish  position.  Hoping 
and  praying  that  the  government  will  not  interfere  with 
their  way  of  living,  they  expect  no  special  favors  from 
the  government,  but  are  willing  to  do  whatever  is  required 
of  them  in  the  way  of  obedience  to  laws,  payment  of 
taxes,  and  in  other  respects,  as  long  as  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  principles  of  their  faith.  They  realize  that 
there  must  be  a  government;  but,  they  say,  let  others 
direct  the  affairs  of  state. 

Some  of  their  number  vote,  but  not  nearly  all  of  them. 
The  matter  of  participating  in  elections  is  left  to  the 
individual's  choice.  Very  few  take  the  trouble  to  vote 
at  national  and  state  elections,  and  only  occasionally  will 
they  go  to  the  polls  when  township  officials  are  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  unusual  to  find  Amish  women  exercising 
their  right  of  franchise.  In  several  elections  for  school 
directors  and  on  the  question  of  erecting  new  school 
buildings,  quite  a  number  of  Amish  women  voted,  in 
order  to  help  swell  the  opposition  to  the  projects  and 
to  the  candidates  who  were  known  to  favor  a  more  pro- 
gressive educational  program,  which  would  bring  in- 
creased taxation.  One  would  not  expect  to  hear  an 
Amish  minister  preach  on  a  theme  suggesting  that  it  was 
a  Christian's  duty  to  take  part  in  a  coming  election. 
Rather  would  we  expect  church  approval  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  attended  to  their  farm  work  on  the  day 
of  the  election.  The  question  of  deciding  whether  to 
cast  a  vote  in  an  election  in  which  larger  expenditures 
for  education  were  the  issue,  would  be  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual choice. 

4.  Communication  to  the  Lancaster  "Intelligencer  Journal",  March  2,  1931. 
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Holding  office  is  not  encouraged.  It  is  felt  that  the 
better  way  is  to  avoid  all  worldly  entanglements.  The 
impression  is  gained  that  the  church  would  definitely  dis- 
approve of  any  member  seeking  anything  higher  than  a 
township  office.  There  have  been  a  number  of  Amish 
school  directors,  and  several  have  served  as  supervisors 
of  roads.  Beyond  this,  there  have  been  no  Amish  office 
holders ;  and  many  of  the  Amish  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  far  better  if  their  members  would  allow 
ethers  to  fill  even  these  township  offices  at  all  times. 

Serving  on  juries  is  'distasteful  to  them.  The  Eighth 
Section  of  the  "Articles  of  Agreement"  of  1809  states: 
"It  is  decided  that  jury  service  shall  not  be  tolerated  or 
permitted  for  brethren  in  the  church."  (5)  Since  a  jury 
summons  cannot  be  questioned,  they  are  compelled  to 
heed  it.  Although  they  are  at  times  summoned  as  jurors, 
they  are  seldom  called  on  cases.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  practice  for  a  long  time,  since  Watson  writes 
that  even  in  1842 :  "They  have  been  excused  from  juries, 
in  criminal  cases,  from  their  known  inclination  to  acquit 
in  cases  of  taking  life."  (0) 

At  least  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Amish  take  little 
part  in  elections  is  their  desire  not  to  be  summoned  for 
jury  service.  If  they  participated  in  the  choice  of 
candidates  for  public  office,  they  would  stand  less  chance 
of  being  exempted  when  jurors  are  selected. 

In  common  with  other  groups,  the  Amish  refuse  to 
swear  an  oath.  The  Articles  of  Schleitheim  of  1527 
legislated  against  the  oath:  "Christ,  who  taught  the  law 
in  perfection,  forbade  His  disciples  all  oaths,  whether 
true  or  false.  By  this  we  understand  that  all  swearing 
is  forbidden."  (7)  Since  this  is  regarded  as  the  first 
Anabaptist  confession  of  faith,  we  have  here  a  principle 


5.  "The   Discipline   of    1809",    Translated   by    Harold   S.    Bender:  Mennonite 
Quarterly  Review— April,  1934,  p.  92. 

6.  Watson,  "Annals  of  Philadelphia",  Vol.  2,  p.  109. 

7.  Smith,  C.  H. — "The  Mennonites  of  America",  p.  44. 
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which  has  been  held  by  the  Anabaptists  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement. 

Quoting  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  Menno  Simons  writes: 

"Before  these  words  of  Christ  all  human  laws  and  com- 
mandments concerning  the  oath  must  yield  and  be  abolished, 
all  kinds  of  oaths  no  matter  how  they  be  performed,  be  it 
by  words,  or  by  raising  your  hand,  or  laying  your  hands 
upon  your  breast,  or  upon  a  cross,  or  upon  the  New  Testa- 
ment, etc.,  and  the  true  yea  and  nay,  ordained  of  the  Lord 
Himself  must  be  put  in  its  place.  .  .  .  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  yea  and  nay,  Christ  says,  cometh  of  evil."  (8) 

Watson  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  petition  sent  by 
the  Amish  to  the  authorities  in  1742  was  to  gain  the  right 
to  be  naturalized  without  of  necessity  swearing  an  oath : 
"Being  attached  to  the  Ornish  doctrines,  and  that  being 
conscientious  as  to  oaths,  they  cannot  procure  naturalization 
by  the  present  laws."  (9) 

Watson  adds  that  "a  law  was  made  in  conformity 
with  their  request."  (10)  To  the  Amish,  as  to  all  others 
who  object  to  swearing  an  oath,  the  right  is  granted  to 
give  an  affirmation  in  place  of  an  oath  in  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings where  the  oath  is  required  of  others. 

The  Amish  do  not  object  to  the  salute  to  the  flag  and 
the  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  flag  repeated  daily  in  the 
public  schools.  Their  children  join  with  the  other 
scholars  in  this  ceremony.  To  participate  in  this  is  not 
contrary  to  their  faith,  but  rather  expected  of  those  who 
believe  that  they  must  be  "subject  unto  higher 
powers."  (u)  The  responsibility,  in  case  the  practice 
should  not  be  considered  altogether  desirable,  would  not 
be  theirs  at  any  rate,  since  compulsory  school  attendance 
leaves  them  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Their  children  are 
compelled  to  attend  school,  and  flag  salutes  are  simply 
part  of  the  school  program. 

8.  Horsch,  John — "Menno  Simons",  p.  287. 

9.  Watson,  "Annals  of  Philadelphia",  Vol.  2,  p.  109. 

10.  Watson,  "Annals  of  Philadelphia,"  Vol.  2,  p.  109. 

11.  Romans  13:1. 
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The  Amish  also  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
which  since  Anabaptist  days  has  been  a  leading  tenet  of 
these  sects.  Christians,  they  claim,  dare  not  bear  the 
sword  but  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  This  has  been  and 
is  still  being,  practiced  with  firmness,  in  a  refusal  to  bear 
arms  and  participate  in  war. 

Article  Fourteen  on  "Defense  By  Force,"  of  the 
Dortrecht  Confession  of  Faith  in  1632,  states  the  belief: 

"Regarding  revenge,  whereby  we  resist  our  enemies  with 
the  sword,  we  believe  and  confess  that  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
forbidden  his  disciples  and  followers  all  revenge  and  resist- 
ance, and  has  thereby  commanded  them  not  to  'return  evil 
for  evil,  nor  railing  for  railing;'  but  to  'put  up  the  sword 
into  the  sheath',  or,  as  the  prophets  foretold,  'beat  them  into 
plough-shares'."  (!2) 

In  an  article  written  in  1939  (13),  Professor  Harold 
S.  Bender  stated  that  at  that  time  only  one  country  in 
the  world  refused  to  grant  any  exemption  to  Mennonites 
from  military  service,  namely,  France.  Exemption  from 
combatant  service,  Bender  stated,  was  possible  in 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia  and  Switzerland,  while 
"Canada  has  absolute  exemption  for  Mennonites  from 
military  service  at  all  times  according  to  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  Canadian  Confederation  enacted  in 
1867."  (14) 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  government  is 
described  by  Bender  in  the  following  statement : 

"The  federal  government  is  not  bound  by  the  constitution 
or  by  any  precedent  to  grant  any  exemption  from  military 
service.  However,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  always  granted  exemption  from  combatant  service, 
and  in  the  last  world  war  finally  granted  Mennonites  and 


12.  Wenger,  J.  C. — "History  of  the  Mennonites  of  the  Franconia  Conference", 

p.  455. 

13.  Bender,  H.  S. — "Church  and  State  in  Mennonite  History", — Mennonite  Quar- 
terly Review— April,  1939,  pages  83-103. 

14.  Bender,  H.  S. — "Church  and  State  in  Mennonite  History, " — Mennonite  Quar- 

terly Review— April,  1939,  p.  96. 
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others  exemption  from  all  forms  of  service  for  so  called 
special  farm  furloughs  or  furloughs  for  reconstruction  work 
in  France."  (15) 

Very  few  of  the  Amish  were  called  into  service 
during  the  World  War  of  1917-1918,  since  most  of  them 
were  exempt  because  they  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  small  number  who  were  called,  were  listed  as  "con- 
scientious objectors."  Since  the  beginning  of  conscription 
in  1940,  several  young  men  of  the  Amish  faith  have  gone 
to  the  camps  which  have  been  established  for  "conscien- 
tious objectors." 

We  may  say  in  general  that  the  belief  of  the  Amish, 
regarding  their  relation  to  "the  powers  that  be",  is  simply 
the  continuation  of  the  early  Anabaptist  attitude  toward 
the  state.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  stated  than  in 
the  writings  of  Menno  Simons : 

"We  resist  neither  the  emperor,  king,  nor  any  authority 
in  that  over  which  they  are  given  jurisdiction  by  God,  but 
we  are  ready  to  render  all  obedience  even  unto  death  in  all 
things  that  are  not  contrary  to  God  and  God's  Word,  and 
we  know  well  what  the  Scriptures  teach  and  enjoin  con- 
cerning this  matter  (Romans  13:1-8).  But  we  desire  mercy 
of  you  to  the  extent  that  we,  under  your  gracious  protection, 
may  in  liberty  or  conscience  live,  teach,  work,  and  serve 
the  Lord."  (16) 


15.  Bender,  H.  S. — "Church  and  State  in  Mennonite  History," — Mennonite  Quar- 

terly Review — April,  1939,  p.  96. 

16.  Horsch,  John — "Menno  Simons",  p.  290. 


Special  Days 


HE  Amish  people  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
national  holidays.  Were  it  not  for  the  red 
numerals  on  the  calendars,  or  the  closed  banks, 
they  would  hardly  know  that  a  special  day  was 
being  celebrated. 
The  church  itself  would  not  recognize  a  holiday,  by 
making  such  a  day  the  occasion  for  a  special  service  or 
sermon.  Should  the  birthday  anniversaries  of  Wash- 
ington or  Lincoln  come  on  a  Sunday,  when  a  regular 
service  was  scheduled,  we  would  not  expect  the  sermon  to 
dwell  on  the  life,  character,  or  influence  of  the  famous 
American.  Since  there  is  nothing  compulsory  about  the 
observance  of  national  holidays,  the  Amish  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  depart  from  their  regular  routine  on 
those  days. 

It  is  natural  that  Memorial  Day  would  have  little 
significance  to  the  Amish.  On  the  day  which  is  most 
generally  observed  in  the  section  where  they  live,  their 
cemeteries  would  not  have  much  prominence.  Naturally 
the  veterans'  organizations  would  not  visit  those  ceme- 
teries, since  no  soldier  burials  are  to  be  found  there. 
Their  custom  of  not  placing  flowers  on  graves  would  also 
prevent  them  from  entering  into  the  common  practices 
of  this  day. 

Mention  is  made  elsewhere  of  a  custom  prevailing  for 
several  years  of  gathering  at  a  certain  cemetery  to  repair 
and  whitewash  the  fences  and  in  general  to  care  for  the 
cemetery.  For  a  number  of  years  this  was  done  on 
Memorial  Day.  However,  some  people  got  a  wrong 
impression,  and  said,  'The  Amish  must  have  started  to 
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celebrate  Decoration  Day."  This  was  not  entirely  to  the 
liking  of  the  Amish;  and  they  therefore  decided  that 
henceforth  this  work  should  be  done  on  the  day  after 
the  holiday. 

Naturally  Independence  Day  and  Labor  Day  receive 
little  recognition  in  rural  sections,  on  account  of  the 
busy  season  when  they  occur.  The  harvest  field  is 
generally  the  farmer's  place  on  Independence  Day;  and 
tobacco  cutting,  and  potato  digging  are  in  full  force  when 
Labor  Day  comes  around. 

Thanksgiving  Day  coming  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and 
on  Thursday,  falls  in  line  with  Amish  wedding  customs; 
and  regularly  a  number  of  weddings  are  scheduled  for 
that  day. 

Other  special  days,  such  as  Mother's  Day,  Father's 
Day,  Children's  Day,  and  the  rest  of  the  days  of  this 
kind,  are  unknown  among  the  Amish.  The  problem  of 
"too  many  special  days"  does  not  appear  among  them. 
The  Sunday  service  is  the  time  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Word;  and  nothing  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 

As  we  should  expect,  the  great  Festival  Days  of  the 
Church  Year  are  observed, — Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsunday.  Recognized  also  among  the  Amish  are 
Good  Friday  and  Ascension  Day. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Amish  often  fail  to  know  when 
national  holidays  occur.  It  should  be  added  that  in  the 
section  where  they  live,  many  non-Amish  people  would 
not  know  of  the  arrival  of  Ascension  Day,  were  it  not 
for  the  presence  of  the  Amish  on  the  streets  of  the  towns 
on  that  day.  In  response  to  the  inquiry,  "What  brings 
all  the  Amish  to  town?",  comes  the  information,  "This 
is  Ascension  Day." 

Occasionally  Ascension  Day  and  Memorial  Day  fall 
on  successive  days.  On  the  former,  the  Amish  celebrate 
and  do  no  work;  disregarding  the  latter.    The  non- 
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Amish  population  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  Ascension 
Day,  and  celebrates  the  national  holiday. 

The  Amish  have  no  special  observances  for  the 
Christmas  season.  Their  children  may  take  part  in 
songs  and  exercises  at  their  schools,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  school  program.  Otherwise  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  the  Christmas  season.  Santa 
Claus,  Christmas  trees,  home  decorations,  and  other 
things  associated  with  the  celebration  of  the  Christmas 
season,  have  no  interest  to  the  Amish.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kieffer,  who  made  a  study  of  the  Christmas  customs 
among  the  different  groups  of  Lancaster  County,  found 
nothing  to  report  concerning  the  Amish  celebration  of 
the  day.  (*)  The  Amish  occasionally  have  a  service  on 
Christmas  Day,  but  not  always. 

The  Amish  continue  what  was  formerly  a  more 
general  custom,  of  observing  the  day  after  a  great  Fes- 
tival Day  of  the  Church  Year,  in  addition  to  the  day 
itself.  Accordingly  they  observe  "Second  Christmas," 
"Easter  Monday",  and  "Whitmonday".  This  double 
celebration  enables  them  to  keep  the  Festival  Days  in  a 
religious  sense,  while  the  visiting,  usually  part  of  the 
celebration  of  such  seasons,  takes  place  on  the  days 
following. 

That  this  custom  is  a  survival  of  the  time  when  most 
people  in  the  section,  non-Amish  as  well  as  Amish,  cele- 
brated these  "second  days",  can  not  be  questioned.  One 
need  only  consult  the  "Marburger  Gesang-Buch",  or 
"Lobwasser's  Gesang-Buch", — two  of  the  widely-used 
hymn  books  among  Lutheran  and  Reformed  congrega- 
tions in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  be  convinced  of  this 
fact.  In  each  of  these  books,  we  find,  "Evangelia  und 
Episteln  auf  alle  Sonntage,  wie  auch  auf  die  hohe  Feste, 
andere  Feyer-und-Apostel-Tage    durchs   ganze  Jahr." 


1.  Article  on  "Christmas  Customs  of  Lancaster  County,"  by  Elizabeth  Clarke 
Kieffer, — Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  6,  pages 
176-182. 
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(Gospels  and  Epistles  for  all  Sundays,  and  also  for  the 
Great  Festivals,  other  Festival  Days  and  Days  of  the 
Apostles  throughout  the  whole  year.) 

Among  these  Gospels  and  Epistles  there  are  scrip- 
ture lessons  and  prayers  for  several  idays  after  each  of 
the  great  Festival  Days  of  the  Church  Year.  Even  in 
the  present  time,  there  are  lessons  in  the  "Common 
Service  Book  of  the  Lutheran  Church"  for  "The  Second 
Christmas  Day",  "Monday  after  Easter",  and  "The  Mon- 
day in  Whitsun-week" ;  while  the  "Order  of  Worship"  of 
the  Reformed  Church  includes  scripture  selections  for 
"St.  Stephen's  Day,"  "Monday  in  Easter  Week,"  and 
"Whitmonday". 

We  find  in  this  practice  of  celebrating  "second"  days, 
accordingly,  another  illustration  of  what  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  number  of  instances,  that  the  Amish 
preserve  a  custom,  which  formerly  was  generally  observed. 
While  the  remainder  of  the  population  has  largely  dis- 
continued the  observance  of  these  days,  the  Amish  custom 
has  remained  unchanged.  In  more  than  one  respect, 
non-Amish  people  are  able  to  gain  a  fair  conception  of 
the  lives  of  their  forefathers,  by  examining  Amish  prac- 
tices of  today. 

There  are  two  annual  Fast  Days,  which  are  observed 
by  the  Amish.  For  the  first  of  these,  Good  Friday  is 
designated.  The  second  Fast  Day  of  the  year  falls  on 
October  the  eleventh. 

This  second  Fast  Day  of  the  year  is  commonly  called 
"Michaelstag,"  or  "St.  Michael's  Day."  According  to 
the  regular  church  calendar,  St.  Michael's  Day  or 
Michaelmas,  falls  on  September  the  twenty-ninth. 
However,  the  Amish  claim  that  it  has  been  handed  down 
in  their  church  that  the  eleventh  day  of  October  is  known 
by  that  name.    The  World  Almanac  for  1941,  listing  the 
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Holidays  of  the  World,  states  that  "Old  Michaelmas"  is 
October  11.  (2) 

That  the  day  of  Michael  the  Archangel  was  observed 
generally  in  earlier  times,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  two  hymn  books,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  para- 
graph, the  day  is  mentioned.  Both  the  "Marburger 
Gesang-Buch"  and  "Lobwasser's  Gesang-Buch,"  include 
Scripture  Lessons  and  a  Collect  for  the  day  of  "St. 
Michaelis  des  Ertz-Engels." 

Why  this  saint  should  be  revered  in  this  unique 
manner,  is  an  interesting  question.    One  writer  states: 

"In  Germany,  after  its  evangelization,  St.  Michael  re- 
placed for  the  Christians  the  pagan  god,  Wotan,  to  whom 
many  mountains  were  sacred,  hence  the  numerous  mountain 
chapels  of  St.  Michael  all  over  Germany."  (3) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  practically  every  other 
Sunday  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  holiday  among  the 
Amish  people.  Since  they  have  religious  services  only 
on  alternate  Sundays,  and  each  district  is  without  services 
on  the  "off  Sundays" ;  they  are  free  on  these  days  to  rest 
or  to  go  visiting.  The  practice,  which  is  common  in 
churches  which  have  preaching  services  only  on  alternate 
Sundays,  of  having  Sunday  School  sessions  on  the  other 
Sundays,  is  not  carried  out  among  the  Amish,  since  they 
do  not  approve  of  Sunday  Schools. 

Visiting  other  congregations  of  their  faith,  and  join- 
ing in  their  services,  on  the  Sundays  when  their  own 
district  has  no  service,  is  not  a  common  practice.  Were 
this  done  to  any  great  extent  it  would  inconvenience  the 
local  congregation.  Districts  are  so  arranged  that  an 
ordinary  home  can  barely  house  the  families  in  the  dis- 
trict, including  the  children.  A  considerable  number  of 
visitors  would  overcrowd  the  house.  This  would  also 
add  to  the  number  for  whom  provision  would  need  to  be 

2.  "The  World   Almanac."   1941— Published  by   the  New  York  World-Telegram, 

p.  163. 

3.  Article  by  Frederick  G.  Holweck,  "Michael  the  Archangel,"  in  The  Catholic 

Encyclopedia. 
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made  for  the  noon  meal,  and  for  whose  horses  stable- 
room  would  have  to  be  found. 

As  a  result,  the  Sundays  when  they  have  no  services, 
are  frequently  taken  advantage  of  as  an  opportunity  for 
visiting  relatives  and  friends.  This  is  the  normal  way 
for  the  Amish  to  spend  a  holiday.  It  is  not  the  ball 
game,  the  amusement  park,  or  a  picnic,  that  attract  them 
on  a  day  off,  or  on  a  Sunday  when  they  do  not  have 
"church";  but  social  fellowship  with  their  family,  or 
fellow-members  of  the  faith  is  their  delight  on  these  days. 

The  problem  of  visiting,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is 
different  in  the  case  of  those  who  continue  to  travel  with 
"horse  and  buggy,"  from  that  of  their  neighbors  who  use 
the  automobile.  Sons  or  daughters  may  live  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  from  the  parents'  home.  For  people  depend- 
ing on  horse-drawn  vehicles,  a  visit  can  hardly  be  made 
in  the  course  of  an  evening.  It  is  almost  necessary  to 
"make  a  day  of  it."  The  alternate  Sundays  with  no 
church  services,  frequently  afford  the  opportunity. 

Two  observations  may  be  made  in  this  connection. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  notice  Amish  practices  which  are 
the  outgrowth  of  their  attitude  toward  everything  re- 
lating to  the  State.  The  evidences  of  their  allegiance  to 
the  State  are  confined  to  what  is  compulsory.  Their 
"heavenly  citizenship"  is  the  essential  relationship. 

The  other  principle  is  illustrated  in  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  word  "home."  If,  on  a  Sunday  or  on  a  special 
day,  the  Amish  are  not  worshipping  in  the  home  of  one 
of  their  members,  they  are  to  be  found  in  their  own 
homes,  or  in  the  homes  of  others  of  their  people.  The 
bulwark  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church  is  the  Amish 
Home. 


Music  Among  the  Amish 


INCE  singing  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
life  of  the  Old  Order  Amish,  not  only  in  their 
religious  services,  but  also  in  the  social  life  of 
the  young  people,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  devote 
a  section  to  the  general  subject  of  music.  Espe- 
cially is  this  fitting,  since  in  their  attitude  toward  music, 
there  is  much  that  is  unique. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  Amish  system  for  instru- 
mental music  of  any  kind.  Mention  has  been  made  of 
the  accordion  and  harmonica,  on  which  occasionally 
Amish  boys  become  proficient,  but  this  is  only  because 
the  use  of  these  instruments  is  difficult  to  control. 
Musical  instruments,  including  the  piano  and  organ,  band 
and  orchestral  instruments,  find  no  performers  among 
them.  Their  use  in  the  home,  whether  for  religious 
services,  or  during  the  week,  is  looked  upon  as  worldly. 

Since  the  radio  and  the  phonograph  are  not  permitted 
in  Amish  homes,  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  them  to 
hear  music  through  recordings  or  broadcasts.  Attend- 
ance at  band  concerts  or  other  public  musical  programs 
is  not  looked  upon  with  approval. 

Accordingly,  when  we  speak  of  music  among  the 
Amish,  the  reference  is  to  singing;  at  the  services  of 
the  congregation,  and  at  the  frequent  "singings"  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  other  social  occasions. 

At  the  services  of  the  church,  the  singing  is  all  in  the 
German  language,  just  as  is  the  remainder  of  the  service. 
The  singing  is  all  "einstimmig,"  or,  in  unison.  Part 
singing  is  not  heard.  Whether  any  action  would  be  taken 
in  case  some  member  of  the  congregation  tried  to  sing 
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anything  but  the  melody,  is  not  known.  It  simply  has 
not  been  done,  and  would  be  a  decided  departure  from 
the  traditional  practice.  It  must  be  recognized  that,  with 
the  peculiar  style  of  singing  found  among  the  Amish, 
part  singing  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility. 

Each  congregation  has  a  number  of  "Vorsanger"  or 
song  leaders.  The  one  who  starts  a  hymn  usually  singing 
the  first  syllable  of  each  line  alone,  after  which  the 
congregation  joins  him.  Only  men  are  permitted  to 
serve  as  song  leaders  at  the  church  services.  The  sing- 
ing is  very  slow.  Often  as  much  time  is  consumed  in 
singing  one  line,  as  one  would  expect  to  devote  to  an 
entire  stanza.  A  non-Amish  visitor  at  their  services, 
even  though  he  is  accustomed  to  singing  German  hymns, 
is  completely  at  a  loss,  when  he  tries  to  join  in  the  Amish 
hymns. 

The  Hymn  Book  which  is  used  exclusively  at  their 
religious  services,  is  the  Ausbund,  or  "Dicke  Buch" 
(thick  book).  This  name  is  given  to  it  because  most  of 
the  editions  are  about  two  and  one-half  inches  in  thick- 
ness, containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  hundred 
pages.  The  name  distinguishes  this  hymn  book  from  the 
"Dunne  Buch"  (thin  book),  or  the  "Unpartheyisches 
Gesang-Buch"  (impartial,  or  undenominational  Song 
Book),  which  is  used  chiefly  on  other  occasions.  The 
complete  title  of  the  "Dicke  Buch"  is  "Ausbund,  Das  ist 
etliche  schone  Christliche  Lieder,  Wie  sie  in  dem 
Gefangnisz  zu  Bassau  in  dem  Schlosz  von  den  Schweitzer 
Briidern,  und  von  anderen  rechtglaubigen  Christen  hin 
und  her  gedichtet  worden". 

The  Passau  prisoners  were  Swiss  Brethren  who  had 
found  refuge  in  Moravia.  Being  driven  out  of  that 
country,  they  sought  to  flee  to  southern  Germany,  but  were 
apprehended  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Passau.  While 
they  were  confined  in  this  prison,  approximately  fifty 
of  the  hymns  of  the  Ausbund  were  composed.  Other 
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hymns  were  added  to  this  number  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  present  collection  includes  one  hundred  and 
forty  titles. 

Some  of  these  hymns  were  written  by  the  early 
Anabaptist  leaders,  who  later  suffered  martyrdom. 
George  Blaurock,  Felix  Manz  and  Hans  Hut  were  among 
those  who  contributed  hymns  to  the  collection.  John 
Huss,  the  pre-Reformation  martyr  from  Bohemia,  was 
the  author  of  one.  An  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  hymns, 
written  by  the  early  martyrs,  may  be  gained  from  the 
following,  which  is  the  thirty-third  stanza  of  a  hymn  by 
George  Blaurock: 

"Darum  Zion  du  heilige  G'mein, 
Schau  was  du  hast  empfangen, 
Das  halt  und  bleib  von  Siinden  rein 
So  wirst  die  Kron  erlangen."  (!) 

Many  of  the  hymns  were  written  in  connection  with 
the  martyrdom  of  one  of  the  faithful.  Lengthy  accounts 
are  given,  in  many  stanzas,  of  the  heroism  and  loyalty  to 
the  faith,  of  the  brethren,  and  of  their  sufferings  and 
death.  Typical  would  be  the  hymn,  which  describes  the 
persecution  and  martyrdom  of  "Jorg  Wagner.  The 
twenty-sixth  stanza  of  this  hymn  will  illustrate  the 
detailed  account  which  these  hymns  furnish  of  the  hor- 
rible sufferings  endured  by  these  heroic  souls: 

"Man  flocht  ihn  auf  ein  Leiter  hart 
Das  Holtz  und  Stroh  anziindet  ward, 

Jetzt  ward  das  Lachen  theuer. 
Jesus,  Jesus,  zum  vierten  mahl, 

Rieff  er  laut  aus  dem  Feuer."  (2) 

Other  hymns  are  concerned  with  Christian  doctrine. 
One  takes  up  in  detail  the  various  articles  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  In  a  number  of  others,  some  special  Christian 
doctrine  is  discussed,  such  as  Love,  Infant  Baptism,  The 
Lord's  Supper,  Foot-Washing,  Beards,  The  Trinity.  A 


1.  The  Ausbund,,  No.  5. 

2.  The  Ausbund,  No.  11. 
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representative  hymn  of  this  group  would  be  one  in  which 
the  requirements  concerning  beards  are  mentioned. 
After  stating  that  some  people  are  stubborn  and  unwilling 
to  conform  to  the  rules,  the  hymn  states,  in  the  tenth 
stanza : 

"Ein  theil  vom  Harr  hat  er  geschorn, 

Auf  seinem  Kopff  ein  Platen, 
Welches  doch  Gott  mit  hellem  Wort 

Den  Menschen  hat  verbotten. 
Den  Bart  solt  er  auch  nicht  abschern, 

Den  thut  er  nicht  behalten. 
Machts  widerspiel,  wie  er  nur  will, 

Sagt,  es  thut  Gott  gefallen."  (3) 

The  Ausbund  is  likely  the  oldest  hymn  book  in  use 
by  any  Protestant  church.  The  first  edition  was  printed 
in  Switzerland  in  1564.  (4)  The  first  American  edition 
was  printed  in  Germantown,  by  Christopher  Sauer,  in 
1742.  It  was  the  popular  hymn  book  of  the  Mennonites 
in  all  sections  of  Europe,  and  when  they  settled  in 
America,  they  brought  the  Ausbund  along.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  only  hymn  book  that  they  used  in  the  beginning 
of  their  history  in  this  country.  The  likelihood  is  that 
the  Old  Order  Amish  are  the  only  people  who  continue 
the  use  of  this  hymn  book  exclusively  at  their  services 
of  worship. 

Some  of  these  hymns  are  set  to  original  tunes;  for 
others  the  use  of  familiar  religious  tunes  is  suggested, 
such  as  "Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott."  Most  of  the 
hymns  were  sung  to  the  tunes  of  popular  folk-songs  of 
the  day.  Among  those  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Ausbund  are :  "I  stood  in  the  morning",  "By  the  waters 
of  Babylon,"  "the  forest  leaves  have  fallen,"  "A  flower 
in  the  meadow",  "In  the  dawn  I  heard  the  cock  crow", 


3.  The  Ausbund,  No.  102. 

4.  Bender,  Harold  S. — "The  First  Edition  of  the  Ausbund",  Mennonite  Quarterly 
Review— April,  1929,  p.  147. 
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"I  saw  the  Lord  of  Falkenstein,"  "There  went  a  maiden 
with  a  jug".  (5) 

The  hymn  generally  used  as  a  communion  hymn, 
Number  Fifty-five,  entitled,  "Ein  ander  Lied  vom  Brod- 
brechen"  (Another  hymn  concerning  the  breaking  of  the 
bread),  is  to  be  sung  to  the  tune,  "Pangelingua".  This 
undoubtedly  refers  to  the  plainsong  tune  which  was  com- 
posed for  use  with  the  well-known  hymn  written  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  for  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi — 
"Pange  lingua  gloriosi  corporis  mysterium". 

The  tunes  used  by  the  Amish  have  for  the  most  part 
never  been  written  down.  They  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  Yoder  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  tunes  are  "a  holdover  from  the  Alsatian 
Chorale  or  the  Pyrinnean  Chorale,  or  the  Gregorian 
Chants  which  originated  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  When  the  Amish  people  left 
Alsace-Lorraine  on  account  of  religious  persecution  late 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  brought  these  chorales 
along  to  America  and  have  used  them  unchanged  ever 
since."  (6) 

In  Gingerich's  account  of  the  Amish  of  Iowa,  a  news- 
paper man  is  quoted,  who  described  Amish  singing  as 
"the  oddest  drone  and  wail  and  chant."  (7)  Gingerich 
adds :  "There  is  no  definite  time  in  their  music,  and  each 
syllable  is  a  measure.  It  is  much  like  a  chant,  but  there 
are  many  more  slurs  than  in  the  ordinary  chant."  (8) 

Umble  states  that  "the  tunes  of  some  of  these  hymns 
are  reminiscent  of  the  Gregorian  chant;  others,  if  they 
are  speeded  up  somewhat,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
German  folk  tunes."  (9)  He  includes  a  quotation  from 
a  description  by  Yoder:  "There  is  freedom  in  the  inter- 

5.  The  names  of  these  tunes  in  English  are  taken  from  C.  Henry  Smith's  "The 
Mennonite  Immigration  to  Pennsylvania",  p.  339. 

6.  Yoder,  J.  W.,  "Rosanna  of  the  Amish",  p.  111. 

7.  Gingerich,  Melvin.  "The  Mennonites  in  Iowa",  p.  273. 

8.  Gingerich,  Melvin,  "The  Mennonites  in  Iowa,"  p.  273. 

9.  Umble,  John.  "The  Old  Order  Amish,  their  hymns  and  hymn  tunes",  in  the 
Journal  of  American  Folklore,  Vol.  62,  1939,  p.  92. 
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pretation  of  the  melody.  One  hears  passing  notes  and 
embellishments  in  some  voices  but  not  in  all.  This 
practice  no  doubt,  is  a  carry-over  from  the  ancient 
method  of  singing  plainsong  chants."  (10) 

It  will  be  evident  that  all  these  authorities,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  manner  of  singing  of  the  Amish  people, 
and  have  tried  to  trace  it  to  its  sources,  are  agreed  that 
somewhere  in  the  Gregorian  Chant  or  Plainsong,  we  must 
look  for  its  ultimate  origin. 

In  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  Plainsong,  Burgess 
says  of  this  type  of  singing,  that  it  represents  "a  system 
of  ecclesiastical  music  which,  in  spite  of  much  ill-merited 
contempt  has  never  entirely  lost  its  hold  upon  Christen- 
dom." (ll)  In  their  fidelity  to  tradition,  the  Amish  of 
today  are  continuing  a  type  of  song  which  grew  up  during 
the  first  centuries  of  Christian  history. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  singing  which  takes 
place  at  social  gatherings,  such  as  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  wedding  days,  or  at  the  Sunday  evening 
"singings",  we  find  an  entirely  different  type  of  music 
in  use  among  the  Amish.  Seldom  are  the  "slow  tunes" 
used  on  these  occasions,  but  the  hymns  and  songs  are 
sung  to  what  they  describe  as  the  "fast  tunes." 

Instead  of  the  Ausbund,  the  hymn  book  that  is 
generally  used  for  these  occasions  is  the  "Unpartheyisches 
Gesang-Buch".  Hymns  from  other  song  books  are  also 
sung  at  these  gatherings.  Most  of  the  singing  is  in  the 
German  language,  although  occasionally  English  hymns 
are  also  sung. 

Frequently  at  their  "singings",  a  German  hymn  is 
sung  to  the  tune  of  a  familiar  English  hymn.  To  the 
tune  of  "Come,  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing",  they  sing : 

"Jesu,  Jesu,  Bruim  des  Lebens, 
Stell,  ach  stell  dich  bei  uns  ein." 

10.  Umble,  John,  "The  Old  Order  Amish,  their  hymns  and  hymn  tunes,"  in  the 

Journal  of  American  Folklore,  Vol.  62,  1939,  p.  94. 

11.  Burgess,  Francis,  "The  Teaching  and  Accompaniment  of  Plainsong",  Preface. 
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The  familiar  tune  of  "What  a  friend  we  have  in 
Jesus,"  furnishes  a  splendid  musical  setting  for: 

"Wo  its  Jesus,  mein  verlangen, 
Mein  geliebter  und  mein  freund?" 

The  influence  of  one  section  on  another,  and  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  practices,  are  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  Yoder  mentions  the  use  of  these  hymns  with  the 
same  tunes  among  the  central  Pennsylvania  Amish  (12) 

A  portion  of  one  of  the  hymns  from  the  Ausbund 
is  used  with  the  familiar  tune,  "Beulah  Land": 

"Es  sind  zween  Weg  in  dieser  Zeit 
Der  ein  ist  schmal,  der  ander  weit, 

Wer  jetzt  will  gahn  die  schmale  Bahn 

Der  wird  veracht  von  jederman." 

After  each  stanza  of  this  hymn,  the  refrain  of 
"Beulah  Land"  is  sung  in  English. 

A  favorite  in  many  languages,  "Jesus  Loves  Me",  is 
also  used  on  such  occasions.  The  refrain  appears  to  be 
almost  a  literal  translation;  but  for  the  remainder  of 
the  song,  a  four  line  stanza  suggestive  of  "Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep",  is  used.  The  form  in  which  this  is 
quoted  is  as  it  was  sung  by  several  young  girls : 

"Miide  bin  ich,  geh'  zu  Ruh, 
Schliesze  meine  Augen  zu; 
Vater  lasz  die  Augen  dein, 
t)ber  meine  Bette  sein. 

Ja,  Jesus  liebt  mich, 

Ja,  Jesus  liebt  mich, 

Ja,  Jesus  liebt  mich, 

Die  Bibel  sagt  mich  so." 

An  interesting  custom  at  "singings"  is  that  of  using 
popular  ballads,  which,  in  great  detail,  tell  the  story  of 
some  individual's  experiences.  Such  a  song  is  one  from 
the  Ausbund,  which,  at  least  formerly  was  very  popular, 


12.  Yoder,  J.  W. — "Rosanna  of  the  Amish" 

13.  The  Ausbund,  Hymn  125.  Stanza  57. 
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— the  "Haszlibacher  Lied".  (u)  This  song  describes  the 
last  days  in  the  life  of  Hans  Haszlibacher,  and  the  strange 
incidents  in  connection  with  his  death. 

We  are  told  that  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  at 
"singings"  several  years  ago  was  a  ballad  written  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  Floyd  Collins,  a  young  man 
who  died  in  a  cave  which  he  had  been  exploring.  The 
last  stanza  of  this  ballad,  as  found  on  a  copy  preserved 
by  a  young  Amish  woman,  is  as  follows : 

"Young  people,  oh,  take  warning, 

Of  Floyd  Collins'  fate; 
And  give  your  heart  to  Jesus, 

Before  it  is  too  late: 
It  may  not  be  a  sand  cave, 

In  which  we  find  our  tomb; 
But  at  the  bar  of  judgment, 

We  too  must  meet  our  doom." 

That  the  practice  of  singing  popular  ballads  of  this 
character  was  common  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
of  former  days,  is  apparent  from  the  material  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  gathered.  An  illustration  would  be 
"The  Mournful  Ballad  of  Susanna  Cox",  of  which  Stoudt 
said,  in  1916:  "Many  an  old  family  Bible  contains  a  copy 
of  this  popular  ballad,  which  is  still  sung  occasionally." 

(15) 

While  most  of  the  songs  which  are  sung  at  these 
informal  gatherings  among  the  Amish,  are  religious;  fre- 
quently others  of  a  secular  nature  are  introduced.  From 
somewhere  a  new  song  makes  its  appearance.  Copied  by 
hand,  the  new  song  circulates,  until  everybody  is  singing 
it,  and  it  is  heard  wherever  a  "singing"  is  held. 

The  Old  Order  Amish  seem  to  appreciate  what  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote:  "to  everything  there  is  a  season."  (16)  The  solemn 


14.  The  Ausbund,  No.  140. 

15.  Stoudt,  J.  E. — "The  Folklore  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans",  p.  150. 

16.  Ecclesiastes,  3:1. 
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hymns  of  the  Ausbund,  with  their  ancient  settings,  some- 
how belong  in  the  regular  services  of  the  church ;  for  the 
social  gatherings  of  the  young  people,  the  varied  songs, 
the  livelier  tunes,  suit  the  occasion.  Music  remains  "the 
universal  language." 


amish  Youth 


T  will  be  evident  that  the  life  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  the  Amish  people  is  re- 
stricted, on  account  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
church.  Few  are  the  amusements  in  which  they 
may  take  part.  The  theater,  the  motion  picture, 
the  amusement  park,  and  public  entertainments,  are  all 
on  the  list  of  things  forbidden.  The  one  exception  may 
be  the  circus,  which,  if  it  includes  a  menagerie,  may  be 
attended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  proper  to  go  to  see 
animals  which  God  has  created.  Forbidden  also  are 
dancing,  card-playing,  athletics,  both  out-door  and  in- 
door sports,  which  are  all  classed  among  things  which 
are  worldly,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  concerning  swimming  and  bathing.  Fre- 
quenting public  swimming  pools  would  be  frowned  upon ; 
but  swimming  in  the  creek  could  hardly  be  outlawed,  be- 
cause of  its  association  with  bathing.  Quite  likely  ocean 
bathing  at  a  seashore  resort  would  be  classed  among 
worldly  things,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  control. 

Interests  which  are  common  to  young  folks  generally 
are  in  many  cases  beyond  the  reach  of  the  youth  of  a 
strict  Amish  family.  Hobbies,  such  as  music  in  its 
various  forms,  band,  orchestra  or  chorus,  photography, 
dramatics,  and  pursuits  of  this  character,  are  not  among 
the  leisure  time  activities  of  the  sect.  For  their  young 
people  there  are  no  Boy  Scout  or  Girl  Scout  Troops,  or 
similar  organizations,  not  even  Sunday  School  classes, 
presenting  opportunities  for  fellowship,  cooperation  and 
creative  activity. 

Practically  the  only  opportunity  for  social  intercourse 
and  enjoyment  is  afforded  by  the  "singings"  which  are 
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held  nearly  every  Sunday  evening.  Usually  at  the  home 
where  earlier  in  the  day  the  preaching  service  was  held, 
this  type  of  entertainment  takes  place.  The  reason  that 
the  same  home  entertains  the  congregation  in  the  morning 
and  "has  a  singing"  in  the  evening,  is  naturally  because 
the  benches  used  in  the  morning  service  will  still  be  in 
the  house  for  the  evening  meeting. 

There  are  a  number  of  well-known  meeting  places 
where  Amish  boys  and  girls  congregate  in  large  numbers 
on  Sunday  evening,  to  find  out  where  "singings"  are 
being  held  on  that  particular  evening.  Often  this  prac- 
tice has  been  responsible  for  problems  difficult  of  solution 
on  the  part  of  the  Amish  themselves,  and  of  the  people 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where  they 
gather.  The  noise  and  confusion  which  result  are  what 
would  normally  be  expected,  when  as  many  as  seventy- 
five  Amish  "buggies",  most  of  them  with  at  least  one 
occupant  in  addition  to  the  driver,  gather  along  a  town's 
street  in  the  darkness  of  a  Sabbath  evening.  Ultimately, 
however,  teams  commence  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  homes  where  "singings"  are  scheduled,  Amish  "run- 
abouts" often  traveling  at  break-neck  speed,  their  fine 
horses  and  excellent  horsemanship  enabling  the  Amish 
boys  to  make  up  in  part  at  least  for  their  inability  to 
possess  automobiles. 

These  Sunday  evening  gatherings,  when  they  join  in 
the  singing  of  hymns  and  other  songs,  anybody  present 
having  the  privilege  of  starting  a  song  and  leading  it,  are 
reported  to  be  among  the  liveliest  occasions  in  Amish 
life.  The  remark  of  one  young  man  would  express  the 
younger  group's  sentiments :  "We  always  have  good  times 
at  singings." 

Non-Amish  young  people  are  as  a  rule  not  welcomed 
on  such  occasions;  and  should  they  appear  on  the  scene, 
their  stay  will  often  not  be  pleasant.  Possibly  not  in  so 
many  words,  but  in  an  attitude  which  often  speaks  louder, 
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they  seem  to  say  to  the  visitor :  "What  do  you  want ;  you 
don't  belong  here." 

Occasionally  rowdyism  is  reported  in  connection  with 
"singings",  the  conversation  on  the  outside  of  the  house 
frequently  being  of  a  low  order.  There  has  been  com- 
plaint that  the  presence  of  intoxicants  has  aided  in  creat- 
ing trouble  on  some  of  these  occasions,  which  doubtless 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  Church's  decided 
stand  against  carrying  liquor. 

While  these  Sunday  evening  meetings  are  called 
"singings",  it  is  a  question  whether  the  name  suggests 
the  place  these  occasions  occupy  in  the  life  of  the  young 
Amish  people.  It  is  true,  there  is  singing  throughout 
the  evening;  but  in  a  real  sense  these  gatherings  are 
primarily  opportunities  for  the  young  people  to  get  to- 
gether in  a  social  way.  At  the  "singings"  acquaintances 
are  formed  between  boys  and  girls,  which  result  in 
intimate  friendships.  The  "singings"  must  be  recognized 
as  an  essential  Amish  institution. 

The  age  group  which  participates  in  "singings"  is 
pretty  well  defined.  Inquiries  about  the  age  of  young 
girls  frequently  call  forth  the  reply:  "She  doesn't  go  to 
singings  yet";  and,  of  the  unmarried  girl  approaching 
thirty  it  is  often  said :  "She  doesn't  come  to  singings  any 
more."  Accordingly  the  importance  of  these  "singings" 
in  the  life  of  the  Amish  people,  and  the  place  they  occupy 
will  be  readily  recognized. 

There  are  other  social  occasions,  not  as  frequent  as 
"singings",  when  the  young  people  get  together.  These 
gatherings  are  often  held  when  some  young  folks  from 
another  county  or  from  some  Western  state  are  visiting  in 
the  district,  as  part  of  the  entertainment  of  the  guests. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  discussion  of  wed- 
dings to  the  social  part  of  the  wedding  day's  activities, 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening.    These  occasions  naturally 
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are  infrequent,  and  take  place  only  in  the  one  season  of 
the  year,  since  Amish  weddings  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  autumn  months. 

Sales  in  the  spring  of  the  year  are  generally  well 
attended  by  the  young  folks  as  well  as  the  older  people. 
A  customary  sport  at  sales  is  what  is  is  known  as  "corner 
ball",  in  the  playing  of  which  some  of  the  Amish  boys  are 
said  to  be  quite  skilful. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  opportunities  of  the 
young  people  are  restricted.  A  young  man  will  be  re- 
quired to  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  and  assist  in  the 
work  on  the  farm.  In  case  there  are  more  boys  in  the 
family  than  are  needed  on  the  home  farm,  he  will  likely 
be  sent  to  a  neighboring  farmer  as  "hired  man," — likely 
to  some  fellow-Amishman  who  has  just  commenced  farm- 
ing and  has  no  children  old  enough  to  be  of  service  on 
the  farm. 

Girls  fare  the  same  way.  The  many  duties  around 
the  house  are  able  to  keep  a  number  of  girls  employed. 
If  there  are  more  girls  in  the  family  than  are  needed, 
there  is  always  another  Amish  home  which  needs  extra 
feminine  labor.  While  the  practice  of  Amish  girls  work- 
ing in  non-Amish  families  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor, 
it  is  considered  the  proper  thing  for  them  to  become 
servants  in  other  households  of  the  faith. 

The  efforts  of  the  Amish  to  keep  their  boys  and  girls 
on  the  farm,  and  prevent  them  from  securing  employ- 
ment in  neighboring  mills  or  in  domestic  service  in  towns, 
shut  the  door  of  opportunity  in  front  of  the  young  people. 
Their  peculiar  garb  and  style  of  wearing  their  hair  would 
often  expose  them  to  ridicule  if  thrown  in  contact  with 
young  men  and  women  of  their  age  in  industry,  and  it 
would  be  a  question  how  long  they  would  be  able  to  resist 
the  desire  to  do  as  others  are  doing,  dress  as  they  dress, 
and  take  part  in  ordinary  amusements. 

Considerable  complaint  is  heard  concerning  the  actions 
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of  the  young  Amish.  They  are  generally  regarded  as 
being  "pretty  wild".  Even  the  older  Amish  themselves 
feel  that  they  have  a  problem  confronting  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  their  young  people.  However 
this  will  be  no  surprise  to  any  one  who  knows  of  the 
restricted  life  these  young  folks  are  compelled  to  live. 
If  Thomas  (*)  is  right  in  his  theory  that  among  the 
four  fundamental  human  wishes  are  the  desire  for 
new  experience  and  the  desire  for  recognition,  we  would 
expect  nothing  else  among  the  youth  of  the  Amish.  The 
same  opinion  is  frequently  expressed  by  non-Amish 
people,  who  come  in  contact  with  Amish  youth,  when  they 
say:  "The  trouble  is  that  the  Amish  are  trying  to  hold 
their  young  people  back  too  much." 

A  young  girl  purchased  a  coat  in  a  clothing  store. 
She  paid  part  of  the  purchase  price,  stating  that  she 
would  be  back  in  a  few  days  to  bring  the  remainder  of 
the  money.  In  a  few  days  her  father  came  to  the  store, 
paid  the  balance  due  on  the  coat,  and  returned  the  coat 
to  the  dealer.  In  a  few  days  the  girl  was  back  in  town 
in  Amish  dress. 

An  Amish  boy  of  sixteen  was  demonstrating  a  new 
washing  machine  which  his  father  had  just  purchased. 
The  new  machine  was  one  of  the  type  which  has  a  gasoline 
engine  furnishing  the  power  in  place  of  a  motor.  He 
said  in  conversation :  "I  am  getting  on  to  this  engine 
pretty  well.  .  .  If  we  could  have  automobiles,  a  person 
could  soon  know  how  to  take  care  of  them  too.  .  .  All 
you  would  need  would  be  to  be  around  one  for  a  while.  .  . 
I  guess  we  will  be  able  to  have  automobiles  before  long.  .  . 
I  could  have  one  now — that  is  until  I  join  church.  But 
then  I  would  have  to  get  rid  of  it." 

To  maintain  a  sixteenth  century  type  of  life  in  the 
twentieth  demands  something  of  the  martyr  spirit  of  the 
earlier  century.    For  the  sake  of  religious  principles,  to 


1.  Thomas,  W.  I.    "The  Unadjusted  Girl",  pp  1-40. 
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check  the  urge  to  conformity  and  remain  different,  re- 
quires staunch  loyalty.  We  know  that  "boys  will  be 
boys",  and  that  few  are  the  younger  representatives  of 
the  feminine  sex  who  desire  to  be  "not  like  other  girls". 
A  sympathetic  observer,  understanding  the  struggle 
Amish  youth  faces,  is  able  to  overlook  a  great  deal. 


Woman's  Place  Among  the  Amish 


HE  position  of  woman  in  the  life  of  a  conservative 
people  like  the  Old  Order  Amish,  is  what  we 
should  expect,  as  a  natural  development  of  the 
ideals  of  the  sect.  The  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  of  members  leaving  the  rural 
communities,  the  prevailing  sentiment  against  entering 
business  or  industry,  as  well  as  the  leading  aim  of  the 
group,  to  govern  their  lives  by  the  principles  of  the  early 
Church  and  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles,  would  all  tend 
to  narrow  the  sphere  of  woman's  life  and  activity. 

The  husband  is  naturally  regarded  as  the  head  of  the 
house,  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  i1).  In  the  same  chapter,  in  which  this  idea  is 
suggested,  appear  the  words:  "He  (man)  is  the  image 
and  glory  of  God :  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man. 
For  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman ;  but  the  woman  of  the 
man.  Neither  was  the  man  created  for  the  woman ;  but 
the  woman  for  the  man"  (2).  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  first  letter 
to  the  Corinthians,  from  which  this  is  quoted,  is  very 
popular  among  the  "plain  sects"  generally,  since  in  that 
chapter  is  found  the  admonition  that  women  shall  wear 
the  "devotional  head  covering." 

All  the  elements  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  well-known 
summary  of  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives  (3),  are 
still  exerting  a  great  deal  of  influence  among  the  Amish. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Saint  Paul  suggests  in  this  connec- 
tion that  wives  shall  submit  themselves  to  their  husbands 


1.  1  Corinthians  11 :3. 

2.  1  Corinthians  11 :7-9. 
8.  Epheeians  5:22-31. 
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and  be  subject  to  them;  while  of  the  husbands  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  "love  their  wives  even  as  their 
own  bodies"  (4).  On  occasions  when  the  opportunity  is 
afforded,  as  on  the  day  of  a  wedding,  the  importance  of 
these  instructions  is  stressed.  It  is  possible  for  any 
family  to  be  happy,  they  believe,  if  every  one  "stays  in 
his  place." 

It  was  stated  in  an  earlier  section  that  the  custom 
prevails  among  the  Amish  people,  for  the  men  to  occupy 
the  front  benches  at  the  church  services  and  on  other 
occasions.  When  one  of  their  ministers  was  asked,  why 
it  is  customary  at  baptismal  services  for  the  young 
women  to  sit  in  back  of  the  young  men,  he  replied :  "That 
is  always  sort  of  the  rule  among  our  kind  of  people."  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  custom  of  this  sort  developed 
without  having  some  original  significance.  The  least 
that  could  be  said,  is  that  the  practice  is  certainly  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  Apostle  Paul's  teachings,  which 
have  just  been  mentioned. 

Woman's  sphere  is  regarded  as  the  home.  An  Amish 
woman  is  not  only  kept  busy  with  the  ordinary  tasks 
around  the  house,  but  she  often  assists  in  the  work  at  the 
barn,  and  sometimes  in  the  fields.  She  is  generally  re- 
sponsible for  the  cleanliness  and  good  appearance  of  the 
premises.  The  long  lines  of  white-washed  fences  with 
"blue  gates",  and  the  lawns  of  well-trimmed  grass  with 
flower-beds  encircled  with  carefully-placed  stones,  and 
the  neat  appearance  of  the  average  Amish  homestead, 
testify  to  the  industry  and  interest  in  her  home,  of  the 
Amish  housewife. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  family  life  in  colonial  Pennsyl- 
vania, Calhoun  says: 

"The  Germans  gave  to  America  a  domestic  type  of  woman. 
To  this  fact  can  be  attributed  much  of  the  vigor  of  the 
population  and  the  solid  quality  that  comes  from  home 


4.  Ephesians  5  :28. 
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training.  They  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  household  arts, 
excelling  in  thoroness  and  efficiency."  (5) 

Calhoun  quotes  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  said: 

"When  a  young  man  asks  the  consent  of  his  father  to 
marry  a  girl  of  his  choice,  the  latter  does  not  so  much  inquire 
whether  she  be  rich  or  poor,  but  whether  she  is  industrious 
and  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  good  housewife."  (6) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Amish  life  in  which  little 
change  from  colonial  days  is  to  be  recognized.  Anchored 
in  the  traditions  of  their  faith,  the  Amish  have  not  moved 
along  with  the  current  of  changing  ideas. 

Woman's  chief  function  is  of  course  concerned  with 
children.  The  average  Amish  family  is  large.  The  duty 
of  bringing  children  into  the  world  is  frequently  men- 
tioned during  the  marriage  service.  The  Amish  view- 
point is  expressed  in  the  statement  of  one  of  their 
number : 

"What's  a  home  without  children?  They  help  to  pass 
the  time  away  for  the  mother  who  would  be  alone  much 
of  the  day  without  them."  (7) 

A  quotation  from  the  "Account  of  the  manners  of  the 
German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania",  written  by  Rush 
in  1789,  is  interesting  in  this  connection: 

"The  favorable  influence  of  agriculture,  as  conducted  by 
the  Germans  ....  is  manifested  by  the  joy  they  express 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child.  No  dread  of  poverty  nor  distrust 
of  Providence,  from  an  increasing  family,  depresses  the 
spirits  of  these  industrious  and  frugal  people.  Upon  the 
birth  of  a  son,  they  exult  in  the  gift  of  a  ploughman  or  a 
waggoner;  and  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  they  rejoice 
in  the  addition  of  another  spinster  or  milk  maid  to  the 
family."  (8) 

5.  Calhoun,  A.  W. — "A  Social  History  of  the  American  Family" — Vol  1,  p  202. 

6.  Calhoun,  A.  W. — "A  Social  History  of  the  American  Family" — Vol.  1,  p.  202. 

7.  Article  written  by  an  unnamed  Amishman  as  one  of  a  series  entitled,  "An 
Amishman  Speaks",  Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal,  February  19,  1931. 

8.  Rush,  Benjamin,  "An  Account  of  the  Manners  of  the  German  Inhabitants** 

(1789).  Edition  of  1875,  p.  28. 
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The  Old  Order  Amish  of  today  are  no  different  from 
their  forefathers  in  this  respect.  Nowhere  does  a  baby 
find  a  more  sincere  welcome  than  in  an  Amish  home.  The 
Amish  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  Psalmist:  "Lo, 
children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord.  .  .  As  arrows  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  man;  so  are  children  of  the 
youth.  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of 
them."  (») 

The  part  that  women  take  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Amish  is  naturally  a  limited  one.  Women  are  not  eligible 
for  the  ministry,  since  Saint  Paul  suggests  that  it  is  not 
proper  for  women  "to  speak  in  church",  but  far  better 
for  them  to  "keep  silence  in  the  churches".  (10)  Even 
the  position  of  song  leader  at  religious  services  may  not 
be  occupied  by  Amish  women.  Since  there  are  no  Sunday 
Schools,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  use  their 
talents  in  teaching  a  class  of  children.  No  Missionary 
or  Ladies'  Aid  Societies,  or  other  auxiliary  organizations 
are  connected  with  the  Amish  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sisters  have  equal  rights  with 
the  brethren  when  it  comes  to  congregational  meetings. 
While  formerly  in  some  churches  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  only  male  members  to  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
matters  concerning  the  church,  among  the  Amish  no  dis- 
tinction is  made.  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  join  in 
forming  the  decisions  of  the  congregation.  They  help 
to  approve  the  reception  of  new  members  into  the  church, 
and  have  an  equal  voice  when  it  comes  to  questions  of 
discipline.  Women  also  have  the  privilege  of  suggesting 
men,  whose  names  shall  be  entered  in  the  "lot",  as  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  anything  like  a  woman 
having  a  career,  is  far  removed  from  the  thought  of  the 
Amish.  To  the  unmarried  Amish  woman,  outside  of 
housework,  about  all  that  is  open  to  her  is  to  become  a 


9.  Psalm  127  3-5. 
10.  1  Corinthians  14:34.  35. 
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"practical  nurse",  which  is  not  far  removed  from  domestic 
service,  or  a  seamstress.  The  door  is  closed  for  her  to 
enter  the  field  of  business,  or  even  to  work  in  a  factory. 
Though  her  sisters  of  other  religious  faiths  have  been 
"emancipated",  and  industry,  business  and  the  profes- 
sions present  many  opportunities  for  them,  religious 
restrictions  confine  the  Amish  woman  to  what  formerly 
was  almost  universally  considered  woman's  sphere — 
activities  associated  with  the  care  of  the  home. 

We  would  not  expect  to  find  much  sentiment  among 
the  Amish  in  favor  of  women  exercising  their  right  of 
franchise.  A  very  small  percentage  of  Amish  women 
ever  come  to  an  election.  As  stated  elsewhere,  the  only 
time  when  any  appreciable  number  of  them  vote  is  when 
some  project  is  proposed  which  in  their  opinion  suggests 
an  overemphasis  on  education,  and  threatens  an  increase 
in  taxation. 

The  life  of  the  average  Amish  housewife  is  naturally 
in  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Busied  with  the  multitudinous 
tasks  around  the  farm  and  in  the  house,  and  usually  with 
the  care  of  a  number  of  small  children,  few  opportunities 
arise  when  excitement  breaks  the  monotony  of  life.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  the  Sunday  meeting,  and  the  occa- 
sional wedding  are  looked  forward  to  with  keen  anticipa- 
tion. 

The  only  other  opportunities  for  social  fellowship, 
with  the  exception  of  visiting,  are  when  some  member 
decides  to  have  a  "quilting",  or  when  a  sale  of  household 
goods  in  the  neighborhood  brings  her  in  contact  with 
"her  kind  of  people." 

The  unsatisfied  love  of  beauty  and  ornament,  is  often 
illustrated  in  the  brightly-colored  flowers  and  decorations 
which  are  usually  found  in  the  front  of  the  family's  copy 
of  the  Ausbund,  or  Amish  hymn-book ;  in  the  embroidery 
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work  which  adorns  pillow  cases  and  towels;  in  the  fancy 
dishes,  which  are  permitted,  since  dishes  in  themselves 
are  useful  articles. 

However  a  wrong  impression  is  created,  if  this  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  the  life  of  an  Amish  woman  is  not 
a  happy  one.  Anyone  who  has  visited  a  typical  Amish 
home,  realizes  how  true  it  is,  that  "happiness  grows  at 
our  own  firesides,  and  is  not  to  be  picked  in  strangers' 
gardens."  A  young  Amish  mother  spoke  not  only  for 
herself,  but  for  most  of  her  sisters,  when  she  said:  "We 
have  good  times  too,  and  enjoy  life,  just  like  the  rest  of 
the  people.    Don't  think  that  we  don't." 


Care  for  Dependent  Children 


HE  problem  of  the  dependent  child  is  solved  in  a 
unique  manner  by  the  Old  Order  Amish.  Pos- 
sibly it  should  be  said,  instead,  that  the  needs 
of  children  who  must  be  cared  for  outside  of 
their  homes,  are  met  in  "the  old  way",  which  in 
the  light  of  the  methods  of  providing  for  dependent 
children  of  recent  years,  is  striking. 

When  we  speak  of  dependent  children  among  the 
Amish  we  must  bear  in  mind  we  are  considering  only 
those  who  are  such  because  of  homes  broken  through 
the  death  of  either  or  both  of  the  parents.  Broken  homes, 
as  a  result  of  divorce  or  separation  of  the  marriage 
partners,  are  practically  unknown  among  them.  There 
have  been  a  few  isolated  cases,  where  a  husband  and 
wife  have  lived  apart,  but  their  number  is  very  small; 
and  none  of  the  Amish  are  able  to  recall  any  Lancaster 
County  Amish  who  have  been  divorced.  The  dependent 
Amish  child  accordingly  is  an  orphan. 

An  interesting  background  to  the  Amish  practice  in 
the  care  of  orphans  is  afforded  in  two  sections  of  one  of 
the  old  disciplines  of  the  Anabaptists,  adopted  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1568.  The  fifth  and  sixth  items  of  this  document 
state : 

"Orphans  shall  be  remembered  and  taken  in  before  other 
servants,  and  shall  be  disciplined  as  children. 

"The  poor,  undeveloped  children  and  orphans  of  brethren 
and  bishops  shall  be  brought  up  as  opportunity  affords  from 
the  common  property;  the  rich  orphans  however  shall  be 
brought  up  from  their  own  property  for  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance." (1) 


1.  "The  Discipline  adopted  by  the  Strasburg  Conference  of  1568,"  translated  by 
H.  S.  Bender :  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review :  January  1927,  page  64. 
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The  Old  Order  Arnish  have  no  orphanages  under  the 
control  of  the  church,  and  from  their  remarks  on  the 
subject,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no  thought  of  establish- 
ing any.  This  is  their  conviction,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  sects  whose  origin  goes  back  to  the 
same  Anabaptist  source,  have  homes  for  the  care  of 
children  in  Lancaster  County.  Instead,  the  Amish  are 
of  the  opinion  that  now  as  always  the  place  for  any  child 
is  in  some  ordinary  home. 

A  widow  who  is  left  with  a  number  of  children,  may 
try  to  run  the  farm  herself,  in  this  way  keeping  her 
family  together.  Especially  will  this  be  the  solution  if 
one  or  more  of  the  children  are  of  the  age  that  they  may 
be  taken  out  of  school.  If  a  widow  follows  this  course, 
which  is  definitely  encouraged  by  the  church,  she  is 
assured  of  physical  and  material  assistance  from  her 
fellow-members,  whenever  this  is  needed.  If  the  widow 
discovers  that  she  can  not  "make  a  go  of  it"  on  the  farm, 
she  usually  puts  her  children  into  the  homes  of  different 
relatives  or  of  some  other  Amish  family,  and  she  herself 
is  welcomed  into  the  family  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or 
some  other  Amish  family. 

In  the  case  of  a  mother's  death,  an  unmarried  relative 
is  usually  to  be  found,  who  is  challenged  to  become  the 
housekeeper  and  to  care  for  the  children.  In  many  in- 
stances an  unmarried  aunt  has  rendered  such  a  labor  of 
love  in  a  beautiful  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 

Frequently  however  second  marriages  assist  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  orphaned  child.  There  are  quite 
a  few  cases  to  be  found  where  two  or  three  sets  of  children 
are  living  in  a  single  home,  the  parents  each  having  been 
partners  in  previous  marriages,  dissolved  by  death. 

That  this  works  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  most 
instances  is  evident  from  visits  to  Amish  homes.  From 
the  treatment  of  the  children  about  the  place,  one  is 
unable  to  distinguish  children  of  both  parents,  from  step- 
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children  or  those  who  have  found  a  home  there  through 
the  breaking  up  of  their  own  homes.  Significant  was 
the  manner  in  which  a  youth  eleven  years  of  age  referred 
to  his  mother  and  step-mother.  To  him,  they  were  his 
"first"  mother,  and  his  "second"  mother. 

What  makes  this  problem  one  easy  of  solution  among 
the  Amish  people,  is  the  feeling  current  among  agri- 
cultural people  generally  that  "another  mouth  to  feed" 
means  little  additional  expense.  "We  have  to  cook  any- 
how for  our  children,  and  cooking  a  little  more  doesn't 
mean  anything."  The  abundance  of  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  on  a  farm  makes  children  an  asset  when  they 
come  to  the  age  when  they  can  be  useful.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Amish  children  assist  in  the  farm  work 
at  a  very  early  age. 

The  conviction  is  also  general  that  for  a  farmer  to 
have  his  own  help  is  far  better,  and  certainly  more 
profitable,  than  to  be  compelled  to  depend  on  hired  help. 
The  latter  also  consumes  food,  and  needs  sleeping 
accomodations,  and  in  addition  demands  remuneration 
for  services,  which  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  children, 
either  of  the  family,  or  those  who  are  being  furnished 
a  home.  A  retired  Amish  farmer,  telling  of  the  work 
which  he  continued  to  do  on  the  farm  which  was  now 
being  operated  by  his  son,  added :  "I  don't  know  how  my 
son  would  get  along  if  I  didn't  work  any  more.  He  has 
no  help  coming  on  either.    He  has  no  children." 

A  very  important  reason  why  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  for  Amish  children  to  be  anywhere  but  in  an 
Amish  home,  is  the  desire  to  raise  them  in  the  Amish 
faith.  There  is  no  other  influence,  outside  of  the  home 
and  the  church  service,  to  keep  the  children  in  the  Amish 
fold.  Anywhere  but  in  Amish  homes,  there  would  be 
real  danger  that  the  children  would  drift  into  other 
churches,  and  "dress  fancy".    Such  might  easily  be  the 
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outcome  if  the  child  was  placed  in  a  non-Amish  home  or 
an  orphanage  operated  by  another  denomination. 

For  a  child  to  attend  and  possibly  become  affiliated 
with  a  church  different  from  that  of  deceased  parents, 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  serious  matter  among 
many  people.  Such  an  occurrence  in  the  case  of  an 
Amish  child  would  be  very  displeasing  to  the  Amish 
people.  Their  attitude  would  be  described  by  the  re- 
mark: "They  get  away  from  our  kind  of  people." 

Ever  since  the  White  House  Conference  of  1909,  there 
has  been  substantial  agreement  among  social  workers  in 
the  field  of  Child  Welfare,  concerning  certain  principles. 
Among  these  are  the  following:  (A). — That  the  home 
into  which  a  child  is  born  is  the  place  where  the  child 
should  remain,  if  the  home  can  provide  anything  like 
adequate  care.  Therefore  home  ties  should  be  preserved 
wherever  possible;  (B). — If  a  child's  home  cannot  pro- 
vide the  necessary  care,  the  next  best  place  is  a  foster 
home,  matching  as  nearly  as  possible  what  should  have 
been  the  child's  birthright;  (C). — Only  in  case  no  such 
provision  can  be  made,  should  the  institution  be  resorted 
to, — an  institution  that  is  as  near  a  normal  home  as 
possible,  with  small  cottages,  adult  companionship  at 
meals  and  a  home-like  atmosphere. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  passing,  that  the  Amish, 
while  they  have  never  thought  of  expressing  their  ideas 
with  reference  to  the  care  for  dependent  children  in  any 
such  fashion,  have  been  practicing  these  principles  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  has  been  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  group ;  and  they  have  never  given  any  thought  to 
changing  their  method  of  meeting  the  problem. 

The  homes  the  Amish  afford  for  the  unfortunate 
children,  who  need  care  outside  of  their  own  homes, 
compare  favorably  with  the  description  of  what  a  real 
foster  home  should  be : 

"The  foster  family  in  which  a  child  takes  root  and  grows 
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is  one  where  he  feels  at  home;  shares  fully  its  life;  is  free 
to  express  himself,  and  senses  sympathy  and  understanding 
in  those  around  him.  It  is  a  family  that  matches  up  with 
the  best  in  his  background.  It  should  assume  no  superiority 
to  shut  him  off  from  his  people,  if  they  are  desirable."  (2) 

The  typical  Amish  foster  home  meets  these  require- 
ments in  full. 

It  may  be  added,  that  other  groups,  which  formerly 
solved  the  problem  of  the  dependent  child  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  present  day  practice  of  the  Amish,  but 
which  have  since  departed  from  the  earlier  methods  by 
establishing  orphanages  and  other  institutions,  may 
easily  have  these  institutions  become  a  hindrance  m 
carrying  out  what  child  welfare  authorities  insist  as  the 
best  methods  of  caring  for  dependents.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Old  Order  Amish,  who  have  never  ventured  to 
depart  from  "the  old  way",  by  introducing  institutional- 
care  for  dependents,  by  continuing  to  do  as  they  have 
clone  for  years,  may  the  more  completely  be  putting  into 
practice,  though  unconsciously,  the  fruits  of  latest  re- 
searches in  the  field  of  Child  Welfare. 


2.  "A  Touch  o'  Heather  and  Other  Homes",  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  Philadelphia,  page  1. 


Provision  for  Old  Age 


MONG  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Old  Order  Amish  is  their  solution  of  the  Old 
Age  problem.  There  are  no  Old  Folks  Homes 
among  them.  They  do  not  want  any  institutions 
to  take  care  of  their  aged,  and  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  emphasize  the  fact.  Nor  do  they  depend  upon 
the  homes  which  are  maintained  by  the  county  or  by 
other  religious  organizations  for  the  care  of  their  needy 
old  people.  Instead,  almost  every  Amish  homestead  is 
an  Old  Folks  Home. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  description  of  the  homes 
of  the  Amish,  that  their  dwelling  houses  are  usually  large, 
generally  with  numerous  additions  made  to  the  original 
structure.  The  explanation  is  apparent.  A  father  and 
mother  arrive  at  the  age  when  they  desire  to  retire  from 
active  work  on  the  farm.  They  invite  a  married  son  or 
daughter  to  move  home,  and  take  charge  of  the  farm, 
the  older  folks  moving  into  another  part  of  the  house, 
or  building  an  addition  to  it  for  their  own  use.  Fre- 
quently aged  parents  move  into  a  portion  of  the  home,  in 
which  formerly  the  parents  of  either  husband  or  wife 
spent  their  declining  years. 

The  tendency  to  retire  from  farming,  and  move  to  a 
nearby  town,  or  locate  somewhere  along  a  main  high- 
way or  trolley  line,  which  has  been  characteristic  of 
other  agricultural  people,  does  not  appeal  to  the  Amish. 
They  prefer  to  stay  "on  the  old  place."  Very  few  retired 
Amish  farmers  live  in  a  town. 

It  will  be  evident  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
custom  is  the  problem  of  keeping  a  horse  if  they  live 
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somewhere  else.  Remaining  on  the  farm  premises,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  have  a  team  cared  for, — a  team  for 
the  sole  use  of  the  aged  parents.  Without  a  team  they 
would  be  unable  to  go  to  the  Sunday  services,  since 
attending  Lord's  Day  services  to  an  Amish  family  means 
not  journeying  to  one  place  each  Sunday,  but  to  twenty- 
six  different  homes  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Without 
their  own  conveyance  parents  would  be  unable  to  visit 
their  children,  who  live  on  other  farms,  as  frequently 
as  they  desire.  Even  if,  with  advancing  years,  the  care 
of  a  horse  becomes  burdensome,  driving  a  horse  is  pos- 
sible for  years  to  come,  with  others  caring  for  the  team 
before  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

The  way  in  which  the  restriction  concerning  automo- 
biles influences  the  life  of  the  Amish  people,  is  brought 
out  in  this  connection.  A  retired  farmer  in  a  town  can 
easily  find  a  garage  for  his  automobile,  whereas  stable 
room  for  a  horse  would  be  scarce.  A  horse  needs  daily 
care  even  though  no  traveling  is  done,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  automobile.  Before  leaving  on  a  journey 
and  after  returning,  work  must  be  done,  when  travel  is 
by  team;  the  automobile  needs  no  attention  before  or 
after  a  trip,  and  what  care  it  receives  is  in  charge  of  a 
trained  mechanic.  Turning  on  the  switch  and  pressing 
the  starter  are  quite  different  from  hitching  up  a  horse, 
just  as  unhitching  at  the  end  of  a  journey  takes  more 
effort  than  shutting  off  the  motor. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  likely  that  older  people 
will  be  able  to  travel  by  team,  when,  because  of  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  they  would  be  incapable  of  driving  an 
automobile.  A  saying,  which  is  certainly  not  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  is  however  frequently  heard — that  "any- 
body can  drive  a  horse." 

In  the  event  that  an  Amish  family  is  childless,  or  in 
case  of  an  unmarried  person,  a  farm  is  often  sold  with 
a  "life  right"  provision,  permitting  the  owner  to  remain 
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in  a  part  of  the  house,  or  in  the  tenant  house  on  the 
premises.  In  case  some  one  attains  to  old  age  and  is 
without  property,  the  church  expects  his  or  her  relatives 
to  assume  the  burden  of  the  care  of  the  aged  one. 

The  Amish  do  not  approve  of  Old  Age  assistance,  as 
a  means  of  meeting  this  problem  among  their  people. 
Their  traditional  attitude  has  been  that  the  State  should 
not  be  expected  to  care  for  any  of  their  members.  Any 
application  for  such  assistance,  upon  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  church,  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  another  manner.  In  case  no  family  provision 
is  possible,  the  church  will  find  a  way  to  provide  for 
the  aged. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  way  this  works  out 
among  the  Amish  people  will  be  found  in  the  remark 
of  an  aged  father :  "We  took  care  of  our  parents  as  long 
as  they  lived ;  and  we  expect  our  children  to  do  the  same 
for  us  when  we  are  old." 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  how  completely  the  life 
of  the  Amish  people  is  connected  with  the  ordinary  home. 
There  is  no  church  edifice  as  the  center  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  Amish  community.  Everything  in  which  their 
church  has  a  vital  interest  is  associated  with  the  homes 
of  the  congregation, — whether  regular  services  of 
worship,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  discipline,  wedding 
occasions,  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  social  life  of  the  group.  It  is  not  in  social  halls, 
recreational  centers,  or  public  amusement  places,  that 
the  demands  of  the  social  life  are  met,  but  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  Similarly,  when  the  problem  arises,  of 
caring  for  those  of  their  number,  for  whose  comfort  they 
are  responsible,  it  is  the  home  that  is  called  upon  for 
the  solution.  It  is  not  in  an  institution  some  distance 
away  from  the  home  that  the  aged  are  cared  for ;  but  the 
home  itself  provides  for  old  age. 

It  should  be  stated  that  care  for  the  aged  appears  to 
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be  a  foremost  concern  of  Anabaptist  groups  as  a  whole. 
Most  of  the  "plain"  sects,  who  are  found  in  large  numbers 
and  numerous  varieties  in  Lancaster  County,  have  Homes 
for  Old  Folks.  There  are  a  number  of  such  institutions 
in  the  county,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  "plain"  people. 
The  existence  of  these  Old  Folks  Homes  indicates  a  desire 
similar  to  that  of  the  Amish  to  provide  for  the  care  of 
their  aged.  Since  most  of  the  "plain"  sects  have  not 
remained  exclusively  rural  like  the  Amish,  the  situation 
can  no  longer  be  met  in  the  older  manner,  and  they  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  institution  for  this  type 
of  care. 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  Amish,  even  though  they 
maintain  no  church  homes  of  their  own,  to  have  their 
aged  taken  care  of  in  one  of  the  available  Homes  of  the 
other  groups,  by  paying  for  their  keep.  However,  they 
are  conscious  of  the  problems  which  might  arise  from 
having  their  old  people  cared  for  by  an  institution  be- 
longing to  another  church. 

While  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  member  of  the 
Old  Order  Church  from  attending  services  in  another 
church  occasionally,  the  practice  is  not  encouraged.  If 
the  custom  became  prevalent,  or,  if  worshipping  in 
another  church  interfered  with  attendance  at  Amish 
services,  some  action  would  doubtless  be  taken  by  the 
church.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Jacob  Amman,  founder 
of  the  Amish  group,  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  members  of  his  congregation  attending  the  State 
Churches.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  excommunicate  those 
who  were  guilty  of  this  supposed  error,  and  he  defended 
his  actions  in  doing  so,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote.  (x) 

The  danger  arising  from  one  of  their  members  being 
in  constant  contact  with  adherents  of  another  church  in 
a  church  home,  would  be  recognized  by  the  Amish.  Such 
inmates  might  easily  become  lukewarm  in  the  observance 


1.  Jacob  Amman  letter — Begebenheit,  pp.  76,  77. 
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of  distinctly  Amish  practices.  They  would  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  electric  lights.  They  might 
follow  the  example  of  other  guests  in  the  home,  and  hang 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  their  rooms.  In  the  daily  devo- 
tional services  they  would  not  hear  the  gospel  message 
of  comfort  in  the  German  language,  but  in  the  English. 
Not  only  might  the  aged  (drift  away  from  the  observances 
of  the  church,  but  their  children  and  friends  visiting 
them,  might  easily  be  influenced  in  the  direction  of  a 
"different"  way  of  living. 

It  will  also  be  evident  that  for  a  father  and  mother, 
when  retiring  from  active  life,  to  move  to  another  home, 
even  but  a  short  distance  away,  would  result  in  a  lesser 
degree  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  parents  over  their 
children.  Many  a  younger  or  middle-aged  couple  might 
be  tempted  to  relax  somewhat  from  strict  observance  of 
Amish  rules,  were  it  not  for  the  ever-present  vigilance  of 
the  older  people  on  the  premises.  And  it  is  far  easier 
for  the  older  people  themselves  to  maintain  their  group- 
consciousness,  while  they  are  surrounded  by  "their  kind 
of  people." 

Two  effects  of  this  Amish  provision  for  Old  Age 
should  be  noticed.  On  the  one  hand  one  can  not  help 
but  admire  the  great  respect  for  old  people  among  the 
younger  Amish.  This  would  naturally  be  more  pro- 
nounced than  among  other  groups  whose  provision  for 
old  age  is  different. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  court  scene,  where  aged  parents  are 
humiliated,  as  their  children  are  hailed  into  the  court- 
room, and  it  is  publicly  announced  what  the  children 
must  do  in  behalf  of  their  parents, — such  scenes  are  un- 
known among  the  Amish.  When  they  hear  of  incidents 
of  this  kind,  they  are  frankly  unable  to  understand  how 
such  things  can  be  possible.  In  all  ages,  down  to  the 
very  youngest,  we  find  this  genuine  respect  for  parents, 
grandparents,  and  greatgrandparents,  in  obedience  to 
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the  Scriptural  command:  "Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man."  (2) 

On  the  other  hand,  this  custom  can  not  help  but  bring 
about  an  increased  control  of  life  by  the  aged.  The 
approach  to  the  patriarchal  system,  which  certainly 
prevails  among  them,  would  tend  to  check  the  freedom  of 
the  younger  people,  and  place  the  major  control  of  life 
in  the  hands  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  group.  Where 
this  prevails,  it  has  always  been  found  that  conservatism 
prevails.  It  is  the  younger  element  which  would  break 
away  from  old  customs;  the  older  ones  keep  them  in 
check,  and  prevent  change. 

When  speaking  about  the  ban  on  the  use  of  automo- 
biles, the  remark  is  frequently  heard  that  the  Amish 
will  not  be  permitted  to  own  automobiles  as  long  as  the 
older  ones  are  living.  "Wait  till  the  old  Amish  have 
passed  away,  and  they  will  get  automobiles."  There  is 
an  element  of  truth  in  the  statement.  The  prediction 
however  fails  to  become  a  reality,  because  it  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  not  only  the  aged 
advance  in  years.  When  the  older  Amish  pass  out  of 
the  picture,  younger  ones  move  ahead,  and  become  old 
members,  and  show  no  noticeable  difference  of  attitude 
toward  an  innovation  like  the  automobile,  than  their 
fathers  before  them. 

Possibly  we  find  here  the  answer  to  the  question  which 
is  frequently  asked :  How  can  the  Amish  "keep  on  going", 
with  their  manner  of  life  so  different  from  that  of  other 
people?  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Solomon's  son  lost 
most  of  his  kingdom,  because  "he  forsook  the  counsel  of 
the  old  men  which  they  had  given  him."  (3) 


2.  Leviticus  19:32. 

3.  1  Kings  12:8. 


Relief  of  Poverty 


HE  Old  Order  Amish  make  provision  for  the  poor 
people  whom  they  have  in  their  midst,  although 
the  number  of  those  needing  assistance  is  small. 
As  a  whole,  the  Amish  are  generally  regarded 
as  prosperous  farmers,  but  there  are  occasional 
individuals,  who  somehow  cannot  "get  along,"  and  who 
need  the  help  of  their  brethren. 

The  Amish  realize  the  duty  which  faces  those  who 
have  "this  world's  good",  when  they  see  their  brothers 
in  need.  They  stress  the  obligation  which  the  rich  in 
this  world  have,  to  "do  good"  and  to  be  "ready  to  dis- 
tribute", and  thereby  show  that  the  love  of  God  dwells 
in  them.  (*)  Since  their  religious  life  is  an  effort  to 
pattern  after  the  Apostolic  Church,  the  care  of  the  needy 
by  the  group  itself  is  their  ideal. 

A  fundamental  Anabaptist  emphasis  was  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  church  from  dependence  upon  the 
State  for  any  kind  of  support.  Acting  in  accordance 
with  this  principle,  the  Anabaptists  manifested  a  willing- 
ness to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  all  those  within 
their  group  who  were  in  need,  without  the  help  of  the 
State. 

Among  the  early  Anabaptists  there  were  those  who 
practiced  communism.  The  outstanding  example  of  this 
tendency  was  the  branch  of  the  movement  in  Moravia, 
known  as  the  Huterites.  New  members  joining  this 
group  turned  all  their  money  into  a  common  treasury, 
which  was  clearly  patterned  after  the  practice  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church.  (2)    Most  of  the  Anabaptists,  while 


1.  1  Timothy  6:17,  18;  1  John  3:17. 

2.  Acts  4:32. 
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not  favoring  this  extreme  position,  stressed  the  duty  of 
regarding  all  possessions  as  belonging  to  the  Lord,  from 
which  freely  funds  must  be  provided  for  the  needy. 
Balthasar  Hubmaier,  one  of  the  early  leaders,  expressed 
his  opinion  concerning  the  matter  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"I  have  always,  and  in  every  way,  taught  that  community 
of  property  means  that  one  man  should  have  compassion 
on  another;  that  he  should  feed  the  hungry,  give  drink  to 
the  thirsty,  and  clothe  the  naked;  for  in  truth,  we  are  not 
masters  of  our  possessions,  but  stewards  or  dispensers  only. 
Certainly  none  could  think  that  we  ought  to  take  from 
another  what  belongs  to  him,  and  make  it  common  property, 
but  rather  give  the  cloak  in  addition  to  the  coat."  (3) 

Menno  Simons,  in  writing  on  this  subject,  says,  "We 
do  not  teach  nor  practice  the  doctrine  of  having  all 
property  in  common."  (4)  However  he  states  that  those 
who  are  truly  "born  of  God,"  in  following  the  example 
of  Christ,  "exercise  charity  and  love  as  much  as  they 
have  ability;  they  suffer  no  one  to  be  a  beggar  among 
them;  they  distribute  to  the  necessity  of  the  saints,  re- 
ceive the  miserable,  take  the  stranger  into  their  houses, 
console  the  afflicted,  assist  the  needy,  clothe  the  naked, 
feed  the  hungry,  do  not  turn  their  face  from  the  poor, 
and  do  not  despise  their  own  suffering  members — their 
own  flesh."  (5) 

Menno  makes  a  further  statement,  in  which  he 
emphasizes  the  principle  of  taking  care  of  those  who  are 
a  part  of  the  group : 

"This  love,  charity  and  community  we  teach  and  practice, 
and  have  for  seventeen  years  taught  and  practiced  in  such 
manner  that  although  we  have  to  a  great  extent  been  robbed 
of  our  property  and  are  yet  robbed,  and  many  a  pious,  God- 
fearing father  and  mother  has  been  put  to  death  by  the 
fire,  water,  or  the  sword,  and  we  have  no  secure  place  of 

3.  Quoted  by  J.  Winfield  Fretz,  in  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review:  January, 
1939,  p  30. 

4.  Horsch,  John — "Menno  Simons",  p.  278. 
6.  Horsch,  John — "Menno  Simons,"  p.  279. 
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abode,  as  is  manifest,  and  besides  there  are  dear  times,  yet, 
thanks  be  to  God,  none  of  the  pious,  nor  any  of  their  chil- 
dren who  have  been  committed  to  us,  have  been  found  to 
beg."  (6) 

In  the  petition  addressed  to  William  Penn  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  this  practice  of  the  Amish  people 
is  referred  to:  "If  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  indigent  neighbors,  we  shall  provide  for  their  wants. 
The  same  inclination  that  tends  to  the  preservation  of 
our  children  prompts  to  the  care  of  every  member  of 
our  flock."  (")  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  belief 
in  the  genuineness  of  this  petition  is  this  statement  of 
their  policy  toward  the  poor,  which  has  undergone  no 
change  since  that  time,  but  remains  their  way  of  meeting 
the  problem  of  poverty  today. 

Accordingly  no  Old  Order  Amish  are  to  be  found  in 
the  County  institution  for  the  poor.  They  do  not  become 
public  charges.  Some  of  their  number,  who  are  mentally 
afflicted,  may  be  taken  to  a  county  institution,  only  be- 
cause their  condition  makes  it  impossible  to  care  for 
them  in  a  private  home. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  are  no  Amish  receiving 
"relief".  The  leaders  of  the  church  have  made  the  re- 
quest, that  any  applications  for  "relief"  from  individuals 
who  belong  to  the  Amish  church,  shall  be  presented  to 
one  of  the  Voile  Diener  of  the  church,  before  anything 
is  done  by  way  of  investigating  the  case.  This  reference 
is  an  indication  that  in  a  short  time  the  application  will 
be  withdrawn.  The  conclusion  of  the  social  workers  is 
that  the  church  has  been  able  to  make  some  provision 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  which  is  likely  what  has 
quietly  taken  place. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  would  be  more  cases 
needing  assistance  among  the  Amish  people  because  life 
insurance  is  looked  upon  as  unchristian.    Insuring  one- 

■   i 

6.  Horsch,  John — "Menno  Simons,  p.  279. 

7.  Hazard's  Register  1831 :  Vol.  VII,  p.  161. 
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self  against  death  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a  lack 
of  trust  in  God,  and  as  a  way  of  trying  to  "get  ahead  of 
God."  They  think,  since  God  is  the  one  who  gives  as 
well  as  takes  away  life,  death  may  at  times  be  a  punish- 
ment for  sin.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  they  feel  that  insur- 
ing a  life  against  death  to  lighten  the  burden  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  individual,  may  seem  like  an  effort  to 
interfere  with  God's  punishment  through  death. 

The  Armen  Diener  or  Deacon  is  the  official  who  is 
designated  to  dispense  the  charities  of  the  congregation, 
just  as  the  deacons  were  selected  by  the  Apostolic  Church 
for  this  type  of  service.  (8)  Cases  of  need  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Armen  Diener,  and  out  of  funds 
with  which  voluntary  contributions  have  supplied  him, 
he  ministers  to  the  needy.  It  is  the  custom  to  bring  all 
cases  of  need  before  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
so  that  the  entire  church  may  realize  what  assistance  is 
being  afforded  through  the  use  of  the  money  contributed 
by  the  congregation  for  charity. 

The  funds,  in  possession  of  the  Armen  Diener,  are 
largely  secured  through  the  customary  free-will  offerings 
for  the  poor  in  connection  with  the  Communion  services. 
It  will  be  recalled,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feet- 
washing,  each  member  hands  his  "Armen  Gelt"  (money 
for  the  poor)  to  the  Armen  Diener.  Offerings  for  the 
relief  of  poverty  are  accordingly  received  semi-annually. 
In  case  there  might  be  insufficient  funds  available  for 
charitable  purposes,  announcement  is  made  of  the  fact; 
the  Armen  Diener  stations  himself  at  a  certain  place 
after  the  service,  and  the  members  come  up  and  hand 
their  contributions  to  him,  which  he  stows  away  in  his 
pocket  without  examining  the  amount. 

So  quietly  is  charity  work  among  the  Amish  per- 
formed, and  so  difficult  is  it  to  secure  anything  like  exact 
information  concerning  the  extent  of  their  charitable 


8.  Acts  6:1-3. 
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giving,  that  they  appear  to  be  successful  in  large  measure 
in  keeping  their  left  hand  from  knowing  what  their 
right  hand  is  doing.  Since  there  is  nothing  among  the 
Old  Order  Amish  corresponding  to  the  General  Confer- 
ences or  General  Synods  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, there  are  no  annual  reports  which  local  congrega- 
tions might  make,  with  a  record  of  the  contributions  for 
various  causes  during  the  year.  The  matter  is  a  concern 
of  the  congregation  alone,  and  the  Amish  see  no  reason 
why  the  world  or  any  part  of  it  should  know  anything 
about  their  benevolent  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  no  report  of  the  receipts 
or  expenditures  of  the  Armen  Diener  is  made  to  the 
clergy  or  to  the  local  congregation.  And  we  are  told 
that  the  accounts  of  the  Armen  Diener  are  never  audited. 
Taking  into  account  this  fact,  and  remembering  the 
method  whereby  this  individual  is  chosen  for  this  posi- 
tion,— by  lot, — we  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Amish  people  place  their  trust  in  the  Lord's  guidance. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Articles  of 
Dortrecht  make  provision  for  caring  for  those  who  are 
destitute,  even  though  they  have  been  excommunicated. 
A  section  of  Article  XVII  on  "The  Shunning  of  Those 
Who  Are  Expelled",  states: 

"Should  he  be  in  need,  hungry,  thirsty,  naked,  sick  or 
visited  by  some  other  affliction,  we  are  in  duty  bound, 
according  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  to  render  him  aid  and  assistance,  as  necessity  may 
require;  otherwise  the  shunning  of  him  might  be  conducive 
to  his  ruin  than  to  his  amendment."  (9) 

The  Scriptural  basis  for  this  type  of  service  is  found 
in  passages  from  the  Bible  which  exhort  the  brethren  to 
"support  the  weak"  and  "be  patient  toward  all  men."  (10) 

While  it  may  be  unlawful  to  receive  anything  from 
one  who  has  been  excommunicated,  and  whom  the  mem- 

9.  Wenger,    John    C. — "History   of   the   Mennonites   of   the   Franconia  Confer- 
ence", page  459. 
10.  1  Thessalonians,  6:14. 
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bers  are  compelled  to  "avoid",  it  is  no  violation  of  the 
rule  concerning  "shunning"  to  give  aid  to  one  who  is 
under  discipline.  .Not  only  is  it  permitted  for  them  to 
help  him,  but  it  is  expected  of  the  members  in  case  there 
is  a  need  that  may  be  supplied.  The  one  under  the  ban 
still  belongs  to  the  group,  even  though,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, he  is  an  erring  member. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  social  teachings  of  the  Master, 
Kent  says:  "it  is  significant  how  small  a  place  Jesus 
gave  in  his  teachings  to  the  subject  of  almsgiving."  (n) 
As  one  of  the  reasons  for  this,  he  states:  "He  (Jesus) 
endeavoured  to  develop  industry  and  fidelity  to  one's  task, 
and  thus  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  pauper- 
ism." (12)  In  discussing  their  charitable  work,  the 
Amish  constantly  emphasize  their  belief  that  relief  of 
poverty  may  be  harmful,  if  not  properly  done. 

The  Amish  insist  that  the  entire  congregation  must 
know  what  aid  is  given  to  needy  members  of  their 
brotherhood,  not  that  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
people  may  be  known  to  all,  but  that  all  possible  misuse 
of  the  "Armen  Gelt"  may  be  avoided.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Lord's  command  still  stands, — given  to  the  first 
representative  of  the  race:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread."  (13)  In  their  giving  to  the  poor 
the  Amish  are  anxious  to  be  really  helpful  to  them. 


11.  Kent,  C.  F. — "The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and  Jesus",  p.  238. 

12.  Kent,  C.  F. — "The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and  Jesus,  p.  238. 

13.  Genesis  3:19. 
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N  the  discussion  of  Anabaptism,  it  was  stated 
that  a  leading  tenet  of  that  movement  was  to 
reproduce  the  beliefs,  practices  and  customs  of 
the  Apostolic  Church.  We  should  therefore 
expect  that  a  group,  which,  like  the  Amish,  has 
departed  as  little  as  possible  from  the  traditional  princi- 
ples of  the  faith,  would  reflect  something  of  the  social 
ideals  of  the  early  Anabaptists.  We  find  this  in  their 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  their  church,  and  in  their  willingness  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  one  another. 

While  there  was  no  agreement  among  the  Anabaptists 
concerning  the  application  of  the  Apostolic  practice  of 
having  all  things  in  common,  traces  of  a  well-defined 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  community  of  goods  can 
be  found  in  most  of  the  different  types  of  Anabaptists  of 
post-reformation  days.  Oppressions  which  they  endured 
strengthened  what  natural  tendencies  the  movement  may 
have  brought  with  it.  Some  of  them  actually  tried  to 
put  a  system  into  practice  in  which  they  "had  all  things 
in  common" ;  others  were  content  to  believe  that  this  was 
not  necessary,  and  that  all  that  was  required  to  be  true 
to  the  Apostolic  tradition  was  that  every  one  in  need  be 
freely  given  whatever  help  could  be  afforded. 

Since  throughout  their  history  the  Amish  have  lived 
as  a  compact  community,  it  is  natural  that  there  would  be 
considerable  loyalty  to  the  group  and  dependence  on  one 
another.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  when  they  migrate, 
as  in  recent  settlements  in  Maryland  and  in  a  neighbor- 
ig  county,  it  is  not  individual  families  that  pioneer  in  a 
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new  district,  but  always  a  number  of  them  who  make 
the  venture  at  the  same  time,  which  tends  to  maintain 
this  interdependence  of  the  members  of  the  group. 

This  willingness  to  rise  to  the  aid  of  a  fellow-member 
is  brought  out  clearly  when  a  young  man  wants  to  start 
farming.  An  Amish  youth,  recently  married,  will  often 
purchase  a  farm  at  a  price  that  would  be  staggering  to 
young  men  of  other  groups,  with  possibly  only  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  his  own  money  to  invest  in  the 
farm.  But  some  one  is  back  of  him,  whether  a  relative 
or  not,  who  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  an  ambitious 
and  industrious  young  man,  and  who  takes  a  mortgage 
on  the  farm  far  beyond  what  a  bank  would  consider  the 
margin  of  safety,  and  likely  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
Middle-aged  farmers,  with  a  number  of  children  ap- 
proaching the  marriageable  age,  frequently  add  a  farm  or 
several  farms  to  their  landholdings,  making  provision  for 
the  children  when  they  are  married  and  need  homes  of 
their  own.  The  financing  necessary  is  generally  furnished 
by  some  of  their  own  people,  who  are  willing  to  take  risks 
which  only  a  willingness  to  stand  back  of  a  brother  of 
the  faith  makes  possible. 

Formerly  there  was  opposition  to  charging  interest 
for  the  use  of  money.  It  was  felt  that  money  should  be 
lent  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  borrowing  rather  than  of 
the  one  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  The  commandment 
of  Deuteronomy,  "Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy 
brother"  (J),  appeared  to  prohibit  interest  charges  in  the 
case  of  a  fellow-member  of  the  church ;  and  the  praise  by 
the  Psalmist  of  him  "that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to 
usury"  (2),  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  interest. 

Apparently  there  was  general  agreement  between  Lu- 
ther, Zwingli,  and  the  Swiss  Anabaptists  on  this  point, 
that  it  was  contrary  to  divine  law  to  take  interest,  but  a 
duty  to  pay  interest  if  one  has  agreed  to  do  so.    It  was 

1.  Deuteronomy  23:19. 

2.  Psalm  15:5. 
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held  that  a  willingness  to  lend  money  should  be  the  out- 
growth of  Christian  love,  which  it  ceases  to  be  if  interest 
is  charged  for  money  lent. 

This  extreme  position,  however,  is  no  longer  held 
among  the  Amish.  Nevertheless  the  rate  of  interest  is 
kept  low  in  the  case  of  loans  to  their  own  people.  This 
is  due  not  only  to  the  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  young 
Amish  farmers ;  but  also  to  the  fact  that  an  Amish  inves- 
tor prefers  to  have  his  money  in  land,  rather  than  in 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  property.  The  Amish  like  to  put 
their  money  where  they  can  see  it.  When  it  is  invested 
in  a  farm,  whether  as  owner,  or  as  the  holder  of  a  mort- 
gage secured  by  a  piece  of  land,  they  have  the  feeling 
that  there  is  always  something  to  show  for  the  invest- 
ment. 

A  few  failures  are  naturally  reported  now  and  then, 
when  a  borrower  has  not  been  able  to  pay  in  full,  or  when 
a  farm  has  had  to  be  sold  at  less  than  the  amount  of  a 
mortgage.  But  in  most  cases  the  faith  of  the  lender  has 
been  justified.  And,  even  in  cases  of  loss,  the  act  of  the 
lender  is  highly  commended,  because  it  has  helped  to  keep 
boys  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  assisted  a  fellow-member  of 
the  faith. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear,  in  the  case  of  an  Amishman 
who  has  been  "thrown  back"  in  his  work  through  illness 
or  accident,  that  the  Amish  people  set  a  day,  upon  which 
they  meet  at  his  place,  and  join  hands  in  bringing  their 
neighbor's  work  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Many  a  corn  crop  has  been  harvested  in  a  day,  or 
a  year's  tobacco  yield  hung  in  the  shed,  when  willing 
Amish  hands  have  united  in  the  task. 

The  same  holds  true  in  the  event  of  the  destruction  of 
buildings  through  storm  or  fire.  For  days  the  Amish 
neighbors  will  freely  donate  their  labor  in  clearing  away 
the  debris,  and  in  making  preparations  for  the  rebuild- 
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ing.  As  many  as  several  hundred  have  been  counted  at 
work  on  projects  of  this  kind. 

Barn  raisings  are  also  common.  When  a  new  barn  is 
to  be  built,  the  men  gather  in  large  numbers  on  an  ap- 
pointed day  to  assist  in  putting  the  framework  of  the  new 
structure  in  place.  The  natives  of  Maryland,  we  are 
told,  have  been  watching  with  interest  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Amish  newcomers  in  erecting  new  build- 
ings. A  spectator  noticed  that  "instead  of  building  up 
the  housing  of  a  structure  from  the  foundation,  the 
Amish,  ever  different,  construct  the  sides  while  they  are 
lying  flat  on  the  field  and  then  raise  them  into  position." 
Inquiring  how  they  would  raise  the  sides,  he  was  told  by 
the  Amish:  "There  will  be  forty  or  fifty  of  us  here  to 
complete  the  job."  (3) 

All  these  occasions  mentioned  above  are  naturally  as- 
sociated with  "big  dinners."  They  are  allowed  to  become 
social  gatherings,  and  feasting  is  a  much-looked-for  part 
of  the  day's  affairs.  But  none  the  less  they  illustrate  the 
desire  and  willingness  of  the  Amish  to  be  of  service  to 
each  other. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  type  of  community 
service  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Amish  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  said  that  rural  Lancaster  County  in  gen- 
eral furnishes  many  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion. The  distinction  among  the  Amish  would  be  that, 
since  they  are  exclusively  a  rural  and  agricultural  people, 
it  is  possible  for  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Amish  to  take 
part  in  such  projects,  since  the  farmer  is  "his  own  boss," 
and  is  able  to  take  time  off  whenever  he  desires.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that  in  the  case  of  the  Amish,  activi- 
ties of  this  sort  are  more  closely  associated  with  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  group,  and  the  feeling  which  they 
have,  that  they  are  all  "members  one  of  another"  (4) 

A  loss  sustained  through  fire  is  also  shared  by  the 

3.  Article  by  a  newspaper  reporter  in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  November  27,  1939. 

4.  Romans  12:5. 
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Amish  community.  Formerly  entirely,  and  even  yet  in 
many  instances,  when  an  Amish  farmer  has  had  a  build- 
ing destroyed  by  fire,  the  members  of  the  Amish  church 
contribute  toward  the  expense  of  rebuilding.  Some  one 
is  designated  to  receive  such  contributions,  and  they  are 
freely  given.  In  this  manner  they  are  able  to  bear  "one 
another's  burdens."  (5) 

Formerly  the  feeling  prevailed  pretty  generally,  and  is 
still  held  by  many,  that  anything  like  fire  insurance  is 
wrong.  Those  opposed  to  insurance  believe  that,  if  the 
Almighty  decides  that  a  man's  property  should  be  de- 
stroyed, it  is  wrong  to  lessen  the  punishment  of  God  by 
having  money  forthcoming  to  replace  what  the  fire  has 
destroyed. 

However  in  recent  years,  an  Amish  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance company  has  been  performing  the  same  service 
among  them.  Most  of  them  participate  in  this  insurance, 
which  is  permitted  by  the  church.  Many  of  their  mem- 
bers are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  former  way  of  hand- 
ling the  situation  was  far  superior. 

Another  evidence  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  the  assist- 
ance the  Amish  furnish  one  another  when  moving  from 
one  place  to  another.  A  task  which  would  be  completed 
only  in  the  course  of  weeks,  through  their  cooperation  is 
brought  to  successful  completion  in  a  few  days, — becom- 
ing established  in  a  new  home.  That  this  is  practiced  in 
the  case  of  those  who  move  to  another  section  is  also 
strikingly  brought  out  in  many  ways,  large  numbers  of 
them  traveling  to  Maryland  to  help  their  brethren  get 
started  in  their  new  settlement. 

As  an  indication  that  their  aim  is  not  only  to  afford 

material  and  physical  assistance,  but  also  spiritual,  we 
mention  again  the  bus-loads  of  Amish  who  travel  twenty- 
five  miles  bi-weekly,  to  join  their  Lebanon  County  breth- 
ren in  worship.    In  this  way  they  assist  their  friends  in 


5.    Galatiana  6:2. 
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becoming  adjusted  to  new  surroundings.  They  help  them 
to  "sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land."  (6) 

The  neighborly  spirit  and  helpfulness  discussed  in 
this  section  are  also  displayed  toward  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Amish  church.  Adherents  of  other  de- 
nominations are  practically  unanimous  in  their  testimony 
that  the  Amish  make  good  neighbors.  Generally  they 
will  add  however :  "They  are  very  much  for  themselves." 
This  is  but  natural.  We  would  expect  their  first  con- 
cern to  be  for  those  of  their  own  number.  While  doing 
good  to  all  men,  they  are  instructed  to  do  so  especially 
to  those  of  their  own  household  of  faith.  (7) 


6.  Psalm  137:4. 

7.  Galatians  6:10. 


Bundling 


N  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  "bundling" 
is  defined  as  follows:  "To  sleep  or  lie  on  the 
same  bed  without  undressing; — said  of  a  man 
and  woman,  especially  lovers."  The  impression 
gained  from  some  discussions  concerning  the 
Old  Order  Amish,  is  that  "bundling"  is  a  well-established 
institution  among  them, — as  deeply-rooted  as  the  custom 
of  wearing  beards  or  using  hooks  and  eyes.  The  one 
thing  that  many  people  "know"  about  the  Amish  is  their 
method  of  courting,  or  "bundling."  It  should  be  added 
that  the  people,  in  whose  neighborhood  the  Amish  have 
been  living  for  many  years,  for  the  most  part  never 
heard  of  this  "Amish  custom",  until  articles  written 
about  the  Amish  began  to  appear  in  widely-circulating 
magazines. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  representatives  of  the  Amish 
faith  have  been  quoted  on  the  subject,  as  saying  that  the 
whole  thing  was  without  any  foundation  in  actual  Amish 
practice.  They  have  asserted,  so  it  has  been  stated,  that 
Amish  girls  need  resort  to  nothing  irregular  like 
"bundling"  to  get  husbands. 

For  this  reason,  it  seems  fitting  that  a  section  of  this 
account  of  Amish  beliefs  and  practices  should  include 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  with  special  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  "bundling"  among  the  Amish  of  the 
present  day.  Such  a  venture  is  made,  with  the  desire 
neither  to  overcolor  or  to  undercolor  any  aspect  of  Amish 
life,  but  in  the  interest  of  arriving  at  something  like  a 
fair  judgment  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  anyone  will  dispute  the 
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statement  that  "bundling"  was  formerly  practiced  by  the 
Amish  people.  Whether  this  manner  of  courtship  was 
common  among  other  groups  in  neighboring  sections,  as 
is  claimed,  or  not,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  "bundling" 
was  not  unknown  among  the  Amish  in  an  earlier  day. 

In  a  Discipline  drawn  up  by  three  congregations  in 
Somerset  County  in  1837,  appears  the  following,  which 
is  Article  Nine  of  this  statement  of  principles: 

"With  regard  to  the  excesses  practiced  among  the  youth, 
namely  that  the  youth  take  the  liberty  to  sleep  or  lie  to- 
gether without  any  fear  or  shame,  such  things  shall  not  be 
tolerated  at  all.  And  when  it  takes  place  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  parents  and  something  bad  happens  on  account  of  it, 
the  parents  shall  not  go  unpunished."  (!) 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Amish  of  Somerset 
County  had  originally  migrated  from  the  earlier  settle- 
ments in  the  Eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania ;  which  would 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  a  custom,  sufficiently  prevalent 
in  1837  to  call  forth  an  ecclesiastical  pronouncement  like 
the  above,  was  brought  along  with  them  from  their 
former  homes. 

Writing  about  the  Amish  people  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania, Yoder  says : 

"The  practice  among  the  Amish  people  was  to  go  to  bed 
fully  clad.  .  .  .  There  was  no  case  among  the  Amish  people 
where  the  moral  law  had  been  violated, — the  young  people 
being  thoroughly  instructed  in  moral  rectitude."  (2) 

What  was  said  in  a  previous  paragraph  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Amish  settlement  in  Somerset  County, 
is  true  also  of  the  Amish  of  central  Pennsylvania.  They 
also  for  the  most  part  migrated  from  the  eastern  Amish 
section;  and  it  appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  similarity  in  most  of  their  customs. 


1.  "The  Discipline  of  1837",  translated  by  Harold  S.  Bender,  in  the  Mennonite 

Quarterly  Review :  April,  1934,  p.  93. 

2.  Yoder,  J.  W. — "Rosanna  of  the  Amish",  p.  129. 
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Gingerich,  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  Amish 
settlement  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  writes : 

"One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Preacher  Jacob  Swartzen- 
druber  left  this  Eastern  community  (Somerset  County)  in 
1851  was  his  desire  to  help  establish  an  Amish  church 
where  this  custom  (bundling)  was  not  tolerated.  In  John- 
son County,  Iowa,  he  became  the  leader  of  one  of  the  first 
Amish  churches  in  America  not  allowing  the  practice  of 
bundling,  and  to  this  day  these  Iowa  churches  have  main- 
tained much  higher  social  standards  than  the  Amish 
churches  of  the  Eastern  States."  (3) 

How  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  found  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  section  quoted,  is  not  clear.  To  say 
the  least,  it  is  a  statement  incapable  of  proof,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  not  based  on  facts.  Nevertheless  the 
quotation  throws  some  light  on  the  prevalence  of 
"bundling"  in  former  years. 

A  statement  by  a  leading  historian  of  the  Mennonites, 
C.  Henry  Smith,  should  be  included.    Smith  writes: 

"While  in  general  they  (the  Old  Order  Amish)  are  still 
sound  morally,  they  are  addicted  to  certain  social  practices 
and  moral  ideals  that  are  not  wholesome.  Among  these  are 
their  courting  customs,  which  resemble  in  some  respects  the 
old  New  England  custom  of  bundling,  and  the  results  of 
which  are  often  no  less  unfortunate."  (4) 

We  are  accordingly  compelled  to  believe  that  at  least 
in  a  former  day,  "bundling"  was  quite  common  among 
the  Amish  people.  All  indications  point  in  that  direc- 
tion; and  those  of  their  number,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  earlier  customs  of  their  people,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  talk  freely  of  those  days,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Calhoun  intimates  that  possibly  "bundling"  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  polygamy  practiced  at  Muenster  in 
early  Anabaptist  days.    "It  may  be  that  some  of  the 


3.  Gingerich,  Melvin — "The  Mennonites  in  Iowa,"  p.  244. 

4.  Smith,  C.  H.— "The  Mennonites",  p.  221. 
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sexual  looseness  ...  (in  New  England)  was  a  reflection 
of  the  extravagances  of  the  European  sectaries."  (5) 
According  to  Goodsell,  bundling  is  not  likely  of  American 
crigin.  "It  is  at  least  questionable,  however,  whether 
this  rude  practice  were  not  brought  over  to  the  new  land 
by  the  Dutch  settlers  themselves  from  Holland,  where  a 
similar  custom  had  long  existed  in  the  country 
districts."  (6) 

The  customary  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  custom 
of  "bundling",  is  the  unheated  house  of  the  past.  With 
no  room  in  a  home  comfortable  but  the  kitchen,  and  this 
room  used  not  only  for  the  purposes  suggested  by  its 
name,  but  also  as  a  living-room  by  the  entire  family,  we 
can  understand  how  handicapped  would  be  a  young  couple 
during  courting  days.  The  only  room  where  the  desired 
privacy  could  be  secured  was  the  bed  room ;  and  naturally, 
outside  of  the  bed,  there  was  no  warmth  in  the  unheated 
sleeping  room.  On  this  account,  we  are  informed, 
"bundling"  came  to  be  practiced. 

To  what  extent  the  custom  continues  to  the  present 
day  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  difficult  to  learn.  One 
would  hardly  seek,  or  expect  to  secure  reliable  informa- 
tion from  questioning  either  Amish  youth,  or  those  who 
had  recently  entered  the  married  state.  A  number  of 
leading  members  of  the  Amish  people  however,  are  them- 
selvs  of  the  opinion  that  considerable  courting  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  old  manner;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  there  are  those  who  persist  in  prac- 
ticing it. 

The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  practice 
among  the  present  day  Amish  would  be  to  gather 
statistics  from  cases  where,  in  the  words  of  the  Somerset 
Discipline  of  1837,  "something  bad  happens  on  account 
of  it."    Looking  in  that  direction  we  shall  likely  find  the 


6.  Calhoun,  A.  W. — "Social  History  of  the  American  Family",  Vol.  1,  p.  45. 
6.  Goodsell,  Willystine — "A  History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  and  Educational 
Institution",  p.  365. 
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strongest  argument  in  opposition  to  the  belief  that 
"bundling"  is  common  among  the  Amish  today.  Seldom 
is  it  the  case  that  an  Amish  girl  gives  birth  to  a  child 
outside  of  wedlock.  Infrequent  among  them  are  "forced" 
marriages,  when  discipline  must  be  meted  out  to  a  young 
couple  because  pregnancy  has  developed  before  marriage. 

We  can  appreciate  the  sound  sense  of  a  four-line 
stanza,  published  in  1785  in  New  England,  in  an  effort 
to  check  "bundling" : 

"But  where's  the  man  that  fire  can 

Into  his  bosom  take, 
Or  go  through  coals  on  his  foot  soles, 

And  not  a  blister  make?"  (?) 

Even  though  it  were  true,  as  an  Amishman  once  said, 
in  speaking  of  this  custom  that  "the  young  people  are 
expected  to  know  how  to  behave  themselves";  were  the 
practice  of  "bundling"  wide-spread,  it  would  seem  that 
illegitimate  births  and  pre-marital  pregnancies  would  be 
more  frequent. 

As  was  suggested  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
chapter,  in  recent  years  numerous  articles  have  been 
written  concerning  the  Amish.  One  of  these  appearing 
in  a  magazine  dwelt  considerably  on  the  practice  of 
"bundling"  among  the  Amish  of  today.  H.  K.  Landis, 
Curator  of  the  Landis  Valley  Museum,  who  writes  a 
weekly  "Pennsylvania  German"  article  under  the  head- 
ing "Der  Gross  Henner  Sawgt"  (8),  paid  his  respects 
to  the  author  of  this  article  in  no  uncertain  language. 

He  describes  the  author  in  these  words :  "Der  hut  en 
drekicher  maul  un  ferleicht  war  er  uffgezoga  in  en  bar- 
shtoob,  wie  er  shreibt"  (He  has  a  dirty  mouth,  and  per- 
haps he  was  raised  in  a  bar-room — the  way  he  writes). 
Landis  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  practice  of  writers 
of  this  class :  "Ich  hap  kay  use  far  aener  was  liegt,  oder 


7.  Calhoun,  A.  W. — op.  cit.,  p.  131. 

8.  Article  appearing  in  the  Lancaster  "Sunday  News" — April  4,  1987. 
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shtaeld,  en  heichler,  oder  aener  was  dreckich  shreibt." 
(I  have  no  use  for  anybody  who  lies,  or  steals,  or  a  hypo- 
crite, or  one  who  writes  dirty.)  And  all  those  who 
appreciate  the  real  knowledge  that  "Gross  Henner"  has 
of  the  Pennsylvania  German  people  of  all  kinds,  will  take 
as  an  authoritative  statement  his  claim  in  the  same 
article :  "Far  iwer  en  hunnert  yohre  gaet  kay  boondla  aw 
unich  die  Amisha."  (For  over  a  hundred  years  no 
bundling  has  been  going  on  among  the  Amish.) 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  bundling  was 
an  Amish  custom  of  the  present  day,  even  though  some 
of  their  number  still  engage  in  the  practice.  It  would 
be  just  as  logical  to  say  that  wearing  glasses  was  an 
Amish  custom,  since  some  of  the  Amish  wear  glasses. 

What  may  be  said  with  absolute  certainty  however, 
is  that  the  Amish  church  is  definitely  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  bundling.  To  whatever  extent  the  custom 
prevails,  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teachings  of 
the  church,  which  are  held  before  young  and  old  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  No  one  who  has  listened  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Amish  church  expounding  the  Gospel,  and  dwelling 
frequently  on  the  duty  of  living  a  strictly  moral  life, 
would  for  a  moment  question  the  statement  that  the 
church  is  opposed  to  it.  There  is  too  much  sincerity  in 
their  plea:  'Fuehre  uns  nicht  in  Versuchung."  (Lead 
us  not  into  temptation.)  The  leaders  of  the  Amish 
church  are  too  deeply  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their 
youth,  earnestly  and  prayerfully  striving  to  guide  them 
to  sound  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  even  consider 
looking  with  favor  or  unconcern  on  a  practice  so  evidently 
prone  to  lead  to  immorality  and  unclean  living. 

The  marriage  of  Tobias  and  Sarah  in  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Tobit,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Amish 
marriage  ceremony,  undoubtedly  represents  to  them  the 
ideal  union  of  a  man  and  woman  in  wedlock.  These  two 
faithful  believers  were  joined  in  marriage  and  they  began 
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their  wedded  life  with  prayer.  When  Tobias  left  his 
home  to  find  his  beloved,  his  father  Tobit  said  to  the 
young  suitor: 

"Prepare  thyself  for  the  journey  and  God  send  you  a  good 
journey.  .  .  .  God,  which  dwelleth  in  heaven,  prosper  your 
journey,  and  the  angel  of  God  keep  you  company."  (9) 

During  courtship's  days,  as  in  wedded  life,  the  book 
of  Tobit  expresses  sincere  Amish  hopes  and  prayers. 


9.  Tobit  5:16. 


Superstitions 


N  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Old  Order 
Amish  are  no  more  superstitious  than  their  non- 
Amish  neighbors.  This  is  contrary  to  what  we 
would  normally  expect  to  find  in  a  group  which 
clings  so  tenaciously  to  the  practices  of  former 
generations,  and  which  has  no  interest  in,  but  rather  an 
attitude  of  disdain  toward,  higher  education. 

Almanacs  have  a  large  sale  in  the  section  where  the 
Amish  are  found, — almanacs  which  furnish  information 
concerning  the  correct  "signs"  for  planting  seeds,  dig- 
ging post  holes,  putting  on  a  roof,  etc.;  but  these 
almanacs  are  published  in  the  English  language  as  well 
as  in  the  German,  and  the  use  of  the  information  found 
in  them  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Amish  people. 

"Pow  wowing",  or  recourse  to  the  "magical  art"  in 
case  of  certain  forms  of  illness,  is  by  no  means  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Yoder  has  considerable  to  say  about  this 
practice  among  the  Amish  concerning  whom  he 
writes.  O  And  what  he  says  about  the  faith  in  this 
form  of  divine  healing  in  his  section  would  doubtless  be 
true  of  the  Amish  in  Lancaster  County.  Among  the 
Lancaster  County  Amish  however,  there  are  no  practi- 
tioners, or  "pow  wow  doctors",  but  those  who  qualify 
for  this  name  are  frequently  consulted  by  them.  There 
are  times  when  a  regular  physician  and  the  "pow  wow 
doctor"  are  both  called  upon  to  render  service  in  case 
of  illness. 

It  must  however  be  stated  again  that  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  this  was  an  Amish  custom.  While 


1.  Yoder,  J.  W. — "Rosanna  of  the  Amish". 
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Amish  carts  may  be  seen  frequently  in  the  hitching-space 
at  the  "pow  wow  doctor's"  residence,  automobiles  are  also 
parked  there,  which  are  not  likely  to  represent  Amish 
patients. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  presence  of 
circles  of  various  designs,  painted  white  on  barns  of  other 
colors,  is  evidence  that  a  belief  in  "witches"  exists  among 
the  Amish  people.  Whatever  truth  element  there  may 
be  in  the  "hex"  theory  with  reference  to  these  circles, 
the  matter  has  little  value  in  this  connection,  since  these 
decorations  are  seldom  found  on  Amish  barns;  in  fact 
they  are  quite  rare  among  them.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  of  the  opinion,  that,  should  the  practice  of  placing 
such  designs  on  barns  become  common  among  the  Amish, 
the  church  would  soon  put  an  end  to  it.  "Plain"  colors 
without  figures  of  any  kind  are  prescribed  for  dress 
materials  as  was  brought  out  earlier,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  "plainness"  would  be  preferred  in 
the  case  of  painting  barns. 

The  one  form  of  superstition  among  the  Amish  which 
is  to  be  listed  as  distinctly  Amish,  is  the  practice  of  not 
having  their  photographs  taken.  This  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Amish  people,  and  compliance  with  the 
custom  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  The 
restriction  actually  has  reference  to  all  kinds  of  photo- 
graphy, of  things  as  well  as  of  people.  No  kind  of  like- 
ness of  anything  is  to  be  made.  The  main  objection 
however  appears  to  be  to  personal  photographs. 

Any  violation  of  this  rule  subjects  the  offender  to 
discipline.  If  it  is  brought  up  before  the  congregation, 
that  a  member  has  been  willingly  photographed,  he  must 
confess  that  he  has  done  wrong,  and  have  the  fault  for- 
given. The  Amish  realize  that  to  many  people  this  seems 
like  a  trifling  matter,  but  they  say,  "it's  just  one  of  our 
rules."    The  Amish  who  are  regarded  as  worthy  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  faith,  are  those,  who  feel,  no  matter 
what  the  church  requirements  may  be,  that 

"Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why." 

but  that  their  duty  is  to  conform  to  the  rules  in  every 
detail. 

It  is  at  times  difficult  to  determine  whether  an  Amish 
photograph  is  to  be  considered  going  against  the  rules  or 
not.  Such  a  problem  is  created  for  example  in  the 
photograph  necessary  for  a  pass-port,  or  when  an  Amish- 
man  appears  in  a  group  picture,  or  in  a  newspaper.  The 
determining  factor  is  whether  the  one  whose  likeness 
has  been  taken  has  been  a  willing  subject  or  not.  The 
guilt  or  innocence  depends  on  whether  he  "sat  for  his 
picture",  that  is  "held  still"  in  the  presence  of  the 
photographer,  instead  of  trying  to  avoid  the  experience, 
or  submitting  under  protest. 

As  has  been  stated  in  an  earlier  section,  respect  for 
their  ancestors  is  one  of  the  admirable  traits  of  the 
Amish ;  but  photographs,  either  large  or  small,  of  parents 
or  grandparents  are  not  to  be  seen.  Photograph  albums, 
or  photographic  records  of  relatives  and  members  of  the 
family,  do  not  share  the  space  on  the  living  room  table 
with  curios,  keepsakes,  and  the  family  Bible.  A  visitor 
to  an  Amish  home  need  not  anticipate  with  dread  the 
ordeal  of  feigning  interest  in  a  family  photograph 
gallery. 

Frequently  on  the  streets  of  nearby  towns  and  cities, 
sight-seeing  tourists  have  their  first  glimpse  of  an  Amish 
family;  and  their  curiosity  is  aroused  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  try  to  get  a  snap-shot  of  them.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty.  The  Amish  immedi- 
ately turn  their  backs  to  the  camera,  if  they  see  the 
attempt  being  made.  Some  of  these  tourists,  realizing 
that  unknowingly  they  had  violated  the  principle  of 
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respect  for  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  have 
graciously  expressed  their  regrets  to  the  Amish,  con- 
sideration which  these  people  deeply  appreciate. 

A  possible  exception  to  the  rule  against  photographs 
is  made  in  the  case  of  school  pictures.  In  many  cases 
children  are  told  not  to  join  their  school-mates  on  the 
photograph;  and  teachers  respect  the  wishes  of  their 
Amish  patrons.  Occasionally  however  Amish  children 
appear  on  school  pictures.  But  again  the  feeling  prevails 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  school  program  which  is  not 
under  their  control.  The  responsibility  is  not  theirs, 
since  the  children  are  in  school,  not  of  their  own  free 
will,  but  because  a  compulsory  school  law  affords  them 
no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Whether  this  custom  goes  back  to  Anabaptist  days 
can  not  be  known  definitely.  Quite  a  few  pictures  of 
leaders  in  the  Anabaptist  movement  are  available,  but 
how  authentic  they  are  can  not  be  told.  The  restriction 
is  not  found  generally  in  the  rules  adopted  by  different 
Anabaptist  groups.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  however 
that  Horsch,  writing  about  Menno  Simons,  states  that  "in 
all  probability  he  never  had  his  likeness  taken."  (2)  As 
far  as  the  Amish  attitude  toward  photographs  is  con- 
cerned, they  say  "it  has  always  been  so." 

Inquiries  concerning  this  peculiarity — this  dread  of 
being  photographed,  will  call  forth  various  explanations 
from  the  Amish.  We  may  be  told  that  photographs  are 
an  evidence  of  pride,  in  which  people  are  tempted  to 
look  at  a  likeness  of  themselves  with  self-admiration 
that  is  not  desirable.  Pictures,  they  say,  represent 
simply  the  outward  appearance,  which  is  but  temporary ; 
and  in  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  passing,  there 
is  always  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  eternal  and  the 
spiritual. 

The  explanation  which  is  most  common  is  that 


2.  Horsch,  John — "Menno  Simons",  p.  220. 
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photography  is  a  definite  violation  of  the  second  com- 
mandment of  the  Decalogue,  which  states  in  no  uncertain 
language:  "Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  .  .  .  any  like- 
ness of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth."  (3) 

It  should  be  added  that  not  only  does  this  rule  out  all 
photography,  but  all  forms  of  art  which  are  concerned 
with  making  a  "likeness  of  anything",  such  as  painting 
or  sculpture.  There  appear  to  be  certain  limits  to  the 
restriction,  since  birds  and  flowers  may  be  embroidered 
on  pillow  cases  or  towels,  and  similar  designs  are  found 
in  the  front  part  of  numerous  hymn-books. 

The  likelihood  is  that  the  origin  of  this  superstition  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  in  more  fundamentally-rooted 
customs  and  beliefs  of  the  past.  Travelers  among  primi- 
tive peoples  have  often  reported  fear  of  the  photog- 
rapher's art  among  those  whom  they  have  visited.  Frazer, 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  prevailing 
superstitions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  this  to  say  on 
the  subject: 

"They  (portraits)  are  often  believed  to  contain  the  soul 
of  the  person  portrayed.  People  who  hold  this  belief  are 
naturally  loth  to  have  their  likenesses  taken ;  for  if  the  por- 
trait is  the  soul,  or  at  least  a  vital  part  of  the  person 
portrayed,  "whoever  possesses  the  portrait  will  be  able  to 
exercise  a  fatal  influence  over  the  original  of  it."  (4) 

In  discussing  the  prevalence  of  this  superstition 
among  the  people  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  Frazer 
mentions  it  as  existing  in  parts  of  Germany.  He  writes : 
"It  is  a  German  superstition  that  if  you  have  your  por- 
trait painted  you  will  die."  (5) 

There  is  no  thought  among  the  Amish  that  an 
explanation  such  as  is  furnished  by  Frazer  should  be 
associated  with  their  dread  of  being  photographed.  Since 


3.  Exodus  20  :4. 

4.  Frazer,  J.  G. — "Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul",  p.  96. 

5.  Frazer,  J.  G. — "Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,"  p.  100. 
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however  the  custom  continues  to  prevail,  even  though  its 
original  significance  may  be  forgotten,  likely  somewhere 
in  the  direction  which  Frazer  suggests  we  must  look  for 
the  real  reason  for  this  superstition. 

In  an  article  descriptive  of  the  Amish  people  of  Union 
County,  Pennsylvania,  (8)  John  Umble  relates  an  inci- 
dent which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not  suggest  any  other 
explanation  for  this  striking  peculiarity  existing  among 
the  Amish  people,  but  rather  illustrates  the  principle 
suggested  by  Frazer. 

The  incident  which  is  found  in  the  article  by  Umble 
concerns  the  daughter  of  a  deacon  of  the  Amish  church, 
who  sat  for  her  photograph.  We  can  imagine  the  sorrow 
filling  the  heart  of  the  Amish  Diener,  when  he  learned  of 
this  violation  of  church  law  by  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
The  daughter  came  to  see  the  error  she  had  committed, 
repented,  and  publicly  confessed  the  offence  before  the 
congregation  and  was  forgiven. 

Afterward  the  daughter  brought  the  photographs  to 
her  father,  and  said  to  him:  "Do,  Date,  sin  die  Photo- 
graphs. Du  Kannst  sie  hawe.  Du  magst  sie  in  der 
Offa  stecka,  wann  du  wit."  (Here,  father,  are  the 
photographs.  You  may  have  them.  You  may  put  them 
in  the  stove  if  you  want  to.)  The  father  took  the  photo- 
graphs, looked  at  them  for  a  while,  and  handed  them 
back  to  his  daughter,  saying:  "Sel  guckt  zu  viel  wie 
Lava.  Ich  kann  sel  net  ins  Offa  stecka."  (That  looks 
too  life-like.   I  can't  put  that  in  the  stove.) 


6.  Umble,  John — "The  Amish  Mennonites  of  Union   County,   Pennsylvania",  in 
the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1933,  p.  89. 


SCHISMS 


URING  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  history 
of  the  Amish  in  Lancaster  County,  there  appear 
to  have  been  no  great  disturbances  in  the  congre- 
gations. No  difficulties  or  differences  of  opinion 
arose,  that  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause 
any  divisions  among  the  people,  or  to  bring  about  the 
organization  of  any  new  groups. 

In  the  small  booklet  which  contains  a  register  of  the 
Amish  ministers  of  the  various  congregations,  we  find, 
in  the  sections  devoted  to  the  Conestoga  and  Pequea 
congregations,  the  statement:  "1877 — Da  geschah  eine 
Spaltung  in  dieser  Gemein"  (1877 — At  this  time  a 
division  took  place  in  this  congregation.)  (x)  This 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  "Amish  Mennonite"  Church 
in  the  Lancaster  County  section — the  group  which  is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  "Church  Amish",  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Old  Order  Amish,  or  "House  Amish". 

In  the  same  booklet  is  the  entry:  "1911 — Da  hangen 
etliche  sich  zusammen  und  verlieszen  die  Gemein" 
(1911 — at  this  time,  some  united  and  left  the  congrega- 
tion). (2)  This  marks  the  origin  of  the  Amish  group 
which  is  spoken  of  as  the  "Peachey  Church".  The  name 
was  given  to  the  new  body  because  of  their  association 
with  some  Amish  of  Mifflin  County  by  that  name,  minis- 
ters of  which  congregation  came  down  in  1911  to  ordain 
the  local  leaders. 

About  twenty  years  later,  a  division  occurred  in  the 
last-named  group.  The  two  branches  resulting  from  the 
split,  are  still  known  as  "Peachey"  Amish;  but  to  dis- 


1.  Register  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Amish  Congregations,  pages  2  and  7. 

2.  Register  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Amish  Congregations,  p.  15. 
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tinguish  them,  the  names  of  the  leading  bishops  of  each 
group  are  used  to  designate  the  two  churches.  Accord- 
inly  they  are  known  as  the  "King"  people,  and  the 
"Stoltzfus"  people. 

In  furnishing  a  brief  description  of  these  three  groups, 
the  order  that  will  be  followed  is  not  the  chronological, — 
but  the  order  which  indicates  their  departure  from  the 
Old  Order  type  of  belief  and  life,  which  has  been  described 
in  detail.  It  would  be  generally  conceded  that  the  Old 
Order  Amish  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  historic  form 
of  the  followers  of  Jacob  Amman;  and  the  divisions 
which  have  occurred  indicate  increasing  differences  from 
the  practices  of  the  Old  Order,  and  a  gradual  approach 
to  conformity  with  the  present  day  Mennonites. 

The  first  group  to  be  considered  is  the  "King"  branch 
of  the  "Peachey"  Amish,  which  appears  to  be  the  only 
name  by  which  they  are  known.  The  members  of  this 
group  came  together  as  an  independent  congregation 
when  the  "Peachey"  church  split  on  the  question  of  the 
automobile.  A  discussion  arose  whether  the  use  of 
automobiles  should  be  permitted.  The  decision  was  in 
favor  of  doing  away  with  the  restrictions  concerning  the 
use  of  the  automobile.  A  small  group  of  the  congrega- 
tion refused  to  agree,  and  as  a  result  they  withdrew  and 
started  a  separate  congregation.  This  group  is  quite 
small,  embracing  less  than  twenty  families.  The  congre- 
gation is  in  fellowship  with  several  congregations  in 
Mifflin  County. 

In  their  manner  of  dress,  services  of  worship,  and 
means  of  travel,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  "King" 
Amish  and  the  Old  Order.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
an  outsider  to  detect  any  difference. 

However,  there  are  a  few  things  which  are  permitted 
by  the  "King"  people, — which  have  been  "frei-gestellt" 
(left  to  the  individual's  choice).  The  use  of  electricity 
for  light  and  power  is  allowed,  although  only  a  few  have 
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availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  use  of  tractors 
in  place  of  horses, — that  is,  in  the  fields, — is  also  per- 
mitted among  them.  These,  and  possibly  a  few  other 
minor  details,  would  constitute  the  only  differences 
between  them  and  the  Old  Order. 

There  is  however  no  fellowship  between  the  two 
groups  as  far  as  their  church  life  is  concerned.  They 
do  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  together.  The 
young  people  however  mingle  frequently,  young  people 
of  the  smaller  group  being  present  at  the  "singings"  of 
the  Old  Order  group. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two  exists  on  the 
question  of  the  Meidung,  or  the  "avoidance"  of  those 
who  have  been  excommunicated.  The  "King"  people, 
when  they  practice  the  "avoidance",  do  so  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Old  Order, — in  worldly  as  well  as  in 
spiritual  relationships.  But  they  do  not  follow  the  Old 
Order  in  excommunicating  members  who  leave  their 
group  and  unite  with  another  church  (although  the  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  this  would  be  true  only  in  the 
case  of  those  uniting  with  one  of  the  other  "plain" 
churches).  A  distinction  was  made  however  in  the  case 
of  several  members  who  left  them  to  join  another  church 
which  insisted  on  their  rebaptism.  The  insinuation  that 
the  baptism  of  the  "King"  people  was  not  genuine  caused 
the  church  to  put  these  individuals  under  the  ban,  and 
they  observed  the  Meidung  toward  these  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  rebaptized. 

The  second  group  to  be  considered  is  the  "Stoltzfus" 
people, — the  liberal  group  which  remained  after  the 
division  which  was  just  considered.  Since  the  separa- 
tion this  branch  has  purchased  a  meeting  house,  called 
the  "Weavertown  Meeting  House".  As  a  result  they  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Weavertown  Amish  Menno- 
nite  Church".  This  is  the  name  they  use  in  dismissing 
members  to  other  churches. 
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We  notice  a  decided  departure  from  Amish  practice 
when  we  consider  the  change  from  meeting  in  homes  for 
worship  to  holding  services  in  a  church  building.  The 
dinner  after  the  Sunday  services  is  naturally  no  longer 
possible,  the  members  going  to  their  own  homes  for  the 
noon  meal.  The  services  are  still  conducted  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  but  the  Ausbund  is  no  longer  used  as  the 
congregational  hymn  book. 

Another  difference  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  the 
"Weavertown"  Amish  have  a  Sunday  School.  The 
School  meets  on  alternate  Sundays,  a  service  of  worship 
being  held  bi-weekly,  following  out  the  old  custom. 

Weddings  are  also  held  in  the  church  building,  the 
reception  and  social  portion  of  the  day's  events  taking 
place  at  the  home.  Some  changes  have  also  been  made 
in  the  service.  Some  have  noticed  that  less  emphasis 
is  placed  on  "Tobias"  in  the  wedding  ceremony,  which 
omission  would  be  significant. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  electricity  and  tractors  for 
all  purposes,  the  "Weavertown"  Amish  permit  the  use 
of  automobiles.  Among  them  there  is  no  restriction  as 
to  the  style  or  color  of  automobiles  that  are  permitted. 
This  is  different  from  several  of  the  Mennonite  bodies, 
which  at  least  formerly  allowed  only  "open"  models,  and 
insisted  that  all  automobiles  must  be  black  in  color.  The 
"Weavertown"  Amish  specify  no  type  body,  or  color, 
although  they  prefer  the  darker  colors. 

As  far  as  the  manner  of  dress  is  concerned,  there  is 
little  difference  between  these  people  and  the  more  con- 
servative Amish.  Especially  is  this  true  among  the  older 
people.  There  is  a  slight  variation  from  strict  Amish 
dress  among  the  younger  people. 

On  the  important  question  of  the  Meidung,  there  is 
greater  freedom.  There  is  no  objection  to  any  one 
marrying  outside  of  the  church.  Whether  this  would 
permit  a  marriage  to  one  with  no  church  affiliations,  is 
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not  clear.  A  representative  of  the  group  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  felt  there  was  no  case  among  them  where 
"shunning"  should  be  practiced.  Such  a  case  would 
arise  only  if  one  were  found  who  "tramped  on"  the 
things  of  the  Spirit. 

There  is  only  one  congregation  in  this  branch,  and 
the  church  has  no  conference  relations  with  any  other 
church.  The  ministers  of  the  church  however  occasion- 
ally preach  for  the  more  liberal  Amish  Mennonites  at 
regular  services  and  at  funerals. 

The  third  group  to  be  considered  is  the  "Church 
Amish",  or  "Amish  Mennonites".  These  represent  the 
earliest  separation  from  the  Old  Amish  Church,  and  the 
most  radical  departure  from  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Amish  faith.  The  Amish  Mennonites  have  sub- 
stantial church  buildings,  which  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  Mennonite  houses  of  worship. 

The  origin  of  this  group  is  to  be  found  in  an  earlier 
movement  in  Ohio,  in  the  direction  of  having  church 
homes,  Sunday  Schools,  evening  services  and  young 
peoples'  meetings.  By  1877  the  influence  of  this  move- 
ment became  strong  enough  in  Lancaster  County  to  cause 
the  severing  of  the  ties  that  bound  a  large  number  of 
Amish  people  to  the  mother  church. 

The  Amish  Mennonite  Churches  are  a  part  of  the 
"Ohio  Mennonite  and  Eastern  Amish  Mennonite  Confer- 
ence"; and  belong  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Mennonite  Church. 

As  members  of  the  Mennonite  denomination,  they 
share  in  the  general  work  of  that  denomination  in 
missions  and  education.  The  Sunday  School  literature 
used  in  their  schools  is  that  which  is  prepared  by  the 
Mennonite  Board,  and  the  hymnal  used  is  the  Mennonite 
Hymnal. 
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Services  are  all  conducted  in  the  English  language. 
Marriages  are  solemnized  in  the  church  buildings,  with 
a  brief  ceremony  which  is  in  no  way  based  on  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit. 

There  are  no  restrictions  among  the  Amish  Menno- 
nites  concerning  the  use  of  electricity,  automobiles  or  tele- 
phones. The  radio  is  also  permitted  in  their  homes,  the 
suggestion  being  made  that  their  members  shall  be  care- 
ful in  the  selection  of  the  programs  to  which  they  listen. 

The  dress  of  the  Amish  Mennonites  is  practically  that 
of  the  Mennonites  of  the  section.  A  few  of  the  older 
members  still  cling  to  the  typical  Amish  garb,  but  in 
general  the  dress  of  men  and  women  would  not  be  able 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Mennonites. 

As  far  as  the  practice  of  "shunning"  is  concerned, 
possibly  a  few  continue  to  practice  this  as  formerly;  but 
for  the  most  part,  the  general  practice  seems  to  be  to 
observe  the  Meidung  only  as  far  as  participation  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  concerned. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  small  booklet  in  which 
are  stated  the  dates  when  these  divisions  took  place  in 
the  Amish  congregations.  In  connection  with  these 
references  to  those  who  left,  the  remark  is  made  concern- 
ing those  who  stayed  in  the  old  church:  "sie  blieben 
standhaft"  (they  remained  steadfast).  (3)  This  state- 
ment would  be  a  fitting  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
Old  Order  Church  as  a  whole:  "sie  blieben  standhaft". 

In  1693,  some  would  depart  from  strict  observance 
of  Anabaptist  practices.  Jacob  Amman  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  him,  refused  to  agree  to  anything  that  sug- 
gested a  change  from  traditional  customs.  "Sie  blieben 
standhaft."  Two  centuries  of  the  Old  Order  Amish  in 
America  may  be  described  in  the  same  manner.  Groups 
have  left  them,  breaking  away  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Amish  church;  but  the  Old  Order  Amish  Church 


3.  Register  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Amish  Congregations,  pp.  2  and  7. 
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has  continued,  and  constantly  increased  in  numbers.  The 
Old  Order  Amish  "blieben  standhaft".  They  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 


"Our  Kind  of  People" 


N  expression  which  is  frequently  to  be  heard  in 
conversation  with  the  Amish  is  "unser  sort 
Leit"  (our  kind  of  people).  A  reference  to 
some  one  not  connected  with  their  group  may 
be  in  the  form:  "er  is  net  von  unser  sort  leit" 
(he  is  not  of  our  kind  of  people).  Speaking  of  a  typical 
Amish  custom,  often  the  statement  is  added:  "Sella  weg 
duna  unser  sort  leit"  (that's  the  way  our  people  do). 

The  Amish  realize  that  in  many  ways  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  other  people  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Their  style  of  dress  makes  them  stand  out  prominently 
in  a  crowd.  Their  conveyances  are  strikingly  unique 
amid  modern  means  of  travel.  Their  religious  practices, 
in  worship  and  ceremony,  differ  considerably  from  those 
of  other  religious  denominations.  However,  their  attitude 
is  found  in  the  common  expression:  "This  is  our  way; 
that  is  yours." 

This  does  not  result  in  a  feeling  of  inferiority  on 
their  part.  Have  they  no  church  buildings;  they  know 
they  have  a  church.  Are  they  not  dressed  in  the  latest 
styles;  at  least  they  are  never  out  of  style.  Are  many 
of  the  modern  improvements  and  comforts  and  means 
of  entertainment  denied  them;  they  are  privileged  to 
have  all  things  that  are  needful.  Their  religion  may  keep 
them  from  partaking  of  much  that  is  in  the  world ;  their 
religion  assures  them  of  the  possession  of  that 
which  according  to  the  Apostle  abideth — Faith,  ;Hope, 
Charity.  (*) 

Nor  on  the  other  hand  do  the  Amish  have  a  sense  of 


1.  1  Corinthians  13:13. 
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superiority  as  a  result  of  their  consciousness  of  being 
different.  The  feeling  that,  because  they  are  maintain- 
ing a  strictly  "plain"  type  of  life,  and  illustrating  a 
fidelity  to  apostolic  and  sixteenth  century  Christianity, 
they  therefore  occupy  a  higher  place  in  the  kingdom  than 
others,  who  do  not  share  their  principles, — that  is  not 
an  Amish  trait.  "Demuth"  (humility)  rather  than 
"Hochmuth"  (pride),  describes  their  attitude. 

Accordingly,  neither  ashamed  of  their  different  type 
of  life  or  apologizing  for  it;  nor  glorying  in  this  dif- 
ference in  self -exaltation  and  a  "holier  than  thou"  atti- 
tude: the  Amish  live  their  lives  as  they  think  proper, 
and  govern  themselves  by  the  ordinances  and  restrictions 
which  their  church  tells  them  represent  the  narrow  way 
which  leads  unto  life.  (2) 

The  Amish  realize  that  not  every  Amishman  is  a 
"good"  Amishman.  "Clothes  don't  make  the  man", — 
they  know  full  well.  They  are  eager  to  have  people 
understand  that  just  because  a  man  is  wearing  an  Amish 
coat  or  hat,  is  no  guarantee  that  he  is  reliable  and  worthy 
of  confidence.  "We  have  black  sheep  among  our  people 
too."  While  they  believe  that  outward  conformity  in 
dress  and  other  requirements  are  essential  for  their 
people,  they  recognize  the  higher  demands  of  the  religion 
of  their  fathers, — being  transformed  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  (3) 

The  Amish  are  classed  among  the  "plain  people." 
They  are  deserving  of  the  name.  They  carry  out  the 
ideal  of  "plain  living"  in  as  much  of  their  life  as  is  pos- 
sible. In  their  homes,  their  apparel,  their  means  of 
travel,  in  their  church  life  and  practices,  they  are  "plain". 
Possibly  the  one  exception  to  a  completely  "plain"  exist- 
ence might  be  found  in  their  farming.  Their  farm 
equipment,  with  the  exception  of  the  rule  against  the 


2.  St.  Matthew  7:14. 

3.  Romans  12:2. 
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use  of  a  tractor  in  the  field,  is  far  from  "plain",  but  most 
modern. 

However,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  for  a  group  to 
remain  agricultural  in  the  twentieth  century  with  the 
implements  of  even  a  century  back  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. To  maintain  the  horse  on  the  road,  the  horse 
must  remain  in  the  fields;  accordingly  the  use  of  the 
tractor  in  the  fields  is  forbidden.  That  they  may  con- 
tinue, as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning,  to  be  a 
church  of  people  working  on  the  soil,  modern  farm 
machinery  is  essential. 

A  very  noticeable  trait  of  the  Amish  is  their  practice 
of  not  using  titles  of  any  kind  in  addressing  one  of  their 
number.  They  do  not  want  to  be  called  "Mister", 
"Reverend,"  or  "Bishop."  People  are  addressed  by  their 
first  names.  There  may  be  a  scriptural  basis  for  this 
practice  in  the  words :  "Be  ye  not  called  Rabbi :  for  one 
is  your  Master,  even  Christ";  (4)  but  apart  from  this, 
the  practice  appears  perfectly  natural  among  them,  and 
is  in  harmony  with  Amish  simplicity  of  life. 

A  Diener  zum  Buch  or  Voile  Diener  is  not  addressed 
as  "Bishop"  or  "Parre" ;  but  Henry,  John,  David, — what- 
ever the  name  may  be.  This  would  be  the  more  natural 
in  their  case,  since  among  the  Amish  a  man  may  be 
merely  a  communicant  member  of  the  church  today,  and 
tomorrow  be  a  minister.  Any  one  of  a  dozen  men  may 
come  to  an  ordination  service  when  they  "make  a 
preacher",  and  occupy  a  place  no  different  from  that  of 
seventy-five  other  men  in  the  congregation;  and  when 
he  leaves  after  the  service,  he  may  be  an  ordained 
minister.  The  ministers  of  the  Amish  church  are  highly 
respected;  but  to  maintain  the  principle  that  a  minister 
is  merely  one  of  their  number  who  has  been  called  to  a 
special  service  (ins  Dienst  kommen),  they  refrain  from 
the  use  of  any  titles  in  addressing  them. 


4.  St.  Matthew  23:8. 
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The  Amish  dislike  publicity.  Numerous  quotations 
are  found  in  this  account  of  their  customs  and  life,  but  in 
no  instance  is  there  any  mention  of  the  source  of  the 
statement.  Were  their  names  mentioned,  it  would  be 
very  displeasing  to  them.  They  do  not  like  it  when  their 
names  appear  in  the  newspapers.  To  them  that  is  sug- 
gestive of  pride  which  is  unworthy  of  their  faith. 

The  Amish  do  not  like  the  publicity  which  their  lives 
have  been  receiving.  If  they  had  their  choice  in  the 
matter,  no  account  of  their  customs  would  be  written. 
They  are  frank  to  say  that  they  can  not  understand  why 
anyone  should  be  interested  in  what  they  do.  Sometimes 
they  ask :  "Sin  mir  so  shlechda  leit  das  sie  so  viel  von  uns 
shreiva?"  (are  we  such  bad  people  that  they  write  so 
much  about  us?)  If  they  are  doing  nothing  wrong,  and 
trying  only  to  live  their  lives  as  they  think  right,  they 
cannot  understand  why  anybody  would  desire  to  know 
anything  about  their  customs. 

What  the  Amish  want  is  the  opportunity  to  practice 
their  religion  in  peace  and  quiet.  They  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  trying  to  bring  others  to  an 
agreement  with  them.  Let  the  rest  live  their  lives  as 
they  think  proper;  let  us  live  our  lives  as  our  fathers 
lived,  as  the  church  tells  us  to  live,  and  as  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bible  gives  us  direction, — that  represents 
the  Amish  desire. 

In  their  relations  with  other  denominations  the  Amish 
are  friendly.  There  is  nothing  in  the  principles  of  their 
church  to  prevent  them  from  attending  a  service  in 
another  church.  They  are  frequently  present  at  funeral 
services  in  other  churches,  and  they  listen  intently  to 
what  the  officiating  minister  has  to  say.  Whether  they 
agree  or  not,  with  the  gospel)  as  preached  in  other 
churches,  not  a  word  is  said.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  express  an  opinion.    In  their  own  church  it 
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would  be  proper,  as  a  "Zeugnisz"  (testimony)  ;  in 
another  church  they  are  only  guests. 

Visitors  are  heartily  welcomed  to  their  homes.  They 
can  not  be  blamed  for  being  somewhat  suspicious  of  a 
visitor  who  is  too  inquisitive.  They  wonder, — is  he 
aiming  to  ridicule  them;  or,  is  he  seeking  to  bring  about 
some  disturbance  in  the  church?  Such  barriers  being 
removed,  especially  to  one  who  is  able  to  converse  in  the 
"Pennsylvania  German"  dialect,  there  is  no  more  hos- 
pitable spot  to  be  found  than  the  living  room-kitchen  of 
an  Amish  home. 

A  clergyman  of  another  church  was  visiting  an  Amish 
Armen  Diener.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the 
Amish  minister  referred  to  a  baptismal  service  held  in 
his  church  on  the  previous  Sunday.  The  visitor,  know- 
ing the  part  which  the  Armen  Diener  regularly  takes  in 
the  baptismal  service,  asked  him  what  he  used  while 
pouring  the  water  of  baptism  on  the  candidates'  heads. 
He  replied:  "en  ordinary  Blech"  (an  ordinary  tin  cup). 
After  this  the  Armen  Diener  said:  "Es  wunnert  mich 
yusht  now,  wie  duna  ihr  daufa"  (I  can't  help  but  wonder 
how  you  people  baptize).  The  visitor  described  baptism 
in  his  church;  at  the  marble  baptismal  font  inside  the 
chancel  rail.  The  Armen  Diener  remarked:  "Well,  we 
all  have  our  different  ways."  A  great  truth  .  .  .  whether 
the  water  of  baptism  is  in  a  "Blech"  or  a  Font  .  .  .  the 
baptism  is  "in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (5) 

The  Amish  realize  that  they  must  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  persecution  on  account  of  their  faith.  Their 
fathers  of  Anabaptist  days  were  willing  to  die  in  their 
loyalty.  The  hymns  written  by  these  martyrs,  and  those 
which  tell  the  story  of  their  martyrdom,  they  sing  regu- 
larly at  their  services.  The  testing  of  their  faith  may 
come  in  a  different  way  in  their  case.    However,  they 
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impress  on  their  people,  that,  to  be  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  martyrs  of  the  church,  and  one  deserving  of  the 
name  of  the  Master,  demands  the  possession  of  a  similar 
willingness  to  bear  the  cross,  and  suffer,  if  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  the  faith. 

This  message  is  illustrated  in  the  nineteenth  stanza 
of  the  Fifty-Fifth  Hymn  in  the  Ausbund — the  Com- 
munion Hymn: 

"Du  must  mit  ihm  ein  fremdling  werden 
Ohn  Biirgerschafft  auf  dieser  Erden, 

Und  tragen  Liebe  mit  Gedulte, 

Ob  man  dich  haszt  ohn  alle  Schulde, 
Den  feind  solt  lieben,  kein  mensche  triegen 
Dein  Fleisch  im  Staub  der  Erden  biegen." 

The  Amish  are  a  happy  people.  They  enjoy  life.  In 
their  homes,  when  they  meet  at  church,  at  sales,  or  on 
the  streets,  the  pleasure  they  find  in  each  other's  company, 
is  evident.  Far  from  taking  the  joy  out  of  life,  as  might 
be  thought,  the  Amish  religion  brings  to  its  adherents 
genuine  happiness.  In  living  the  simple  life,  they  are 
happy  in  the  service  of  their  Lord,  in  their  homes,  with 
their  friends,  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  "house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  (6) 

"Frohlich  pfleg  ich  zu  singen 

Wann  ich  solch  Freud  betracht, 
Und  geh  in  vollem  springen, 

Mein  Hertz  vor  Freuden  lacht, 
Mein  G'miith  thut  sich  hoch  schwingen, 

Von  dieser  Welt  und  Macht, 
Sehn'  mich  zu  solchen  Dingen, 

Der  Welt  ich  gar  nicht  acht."  (7) 


6.  2  Corinthians  6 :1. 

1.  The  Ausbund.    Hymn  No.  65. 
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